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Presented, is' the final report of a 3* year project in 
vhich an instructional prdgras sodel vas deTfsloped and^isplesent^^ 
itith 103 educable sentally retarded and learning disabled children ^ 
(6«to lO^years old) in |hrc^ Hi^sissippi schools. General objectires 
of the project are saidito Include developient of an €(Yperise'^tal 
special education sodelj vhich could be adopted by a school syates and 
of a Aodel curriculum ibvolTing individual and ssall group , , 
instruction'. Noted are bo^icepts on vhich the Instructional Progras 
Hodel is based such as regular class placement (in non«grad]kd 
classes) > ssall group aind individualized instruction, and 
instructional strategieis' derived foll<Sving cosprehensive diagnosis. 
Outlined in detail aire llhe folloving curriculus units: sath 
(Cuisenalre Rods), social studies /(*Our lorking Vorld*), sciences, 
reading, language, and ,pe:pceptual*sotor skills. Ezasinati^n of ihf 
project sbdel includes job descriptions of the staff i Sustarized are 
services* and evaluation given by the aedical, speech land heating and 
psychological consultants,^ and -^y the social vorker, and principals. 
Testi data are analyzed to\ reveal the children's prqgr ess in reading, 
percep^ual^ sotor development, and intellectual and psycholingUlstic 
abilities. A sajor finding reported vas that 101 of 103 children 
involved in the progras iDbtained achievement gains that would allov 
thes to read independently as veil as under instruction. (LS) 
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CIIAPTRK I 
fNtRODUCTION 



I. 



Traditional Spei*ial K^diiralion Model* - do or No (lo? » • * 

Serioii> (|iu>lioii> ahoiirilH* iwlri]iiar> of ihV rriwlilioiuii ^piTial rdiMiilioii nioilrl hiwv Imm'II 
raiM»H %villi iiMTiMMMli rm|iMii*r\\liy sprc^^al rdiualion piTMiiinrl. Tin- i'ollowiiijr >I;iI<mih*iiI- 
expre^is the coiMTrns of |M'o^*Nsionars wllliM^urmir prarlirt> in spiMial iMliiralioii:' 

Studies by Ulattaiid (Itissidy found few .signific^ant dif^renees^ luMween llu<j*e elilfd- 
_„cen in regular rlasses aiid> lliose in s|H;eial elasses. Nol wiih>faiiding llie \alid eHli- , 
eisms of i»tudies eonfiparing speejal vs. regular rla>s n>eni^Hrrsliip, it lia> yel lo Im' 
demonstrated thai l4ie s|MTial elass offers a lietter sel^nd lAperieilee for retarded 
ehildfen than doe> jepdat (lass plaeement.' -(p. | ^ ^. 

'there has been u?> reliahh^evidenee produei*d lo imiieale that differential lieuefils. 
either soeial or a^'adeiirte, oeeur to regidar studenis as a result of eith^fT llie exelusiou 
or melusion of exeeplirmal students in regidar elasses. However* even if differential 
effeets were- found favcfring the former., a'democratie philosophy would dietate thai 
the most« justifiable coursp of aetion in dealing with exe^ptio'nality would lie llie 
altering of elaiyiroom praetiees whenever possible, rather than the segregation of' 
deviant individuals. T+ie rapid, growth of special classes, in the Tare of laek of either. . 
, supporting evidence or aeeeptable democratic soeial phile^ophy, has" but limited 
Justifieation.2 (g. 37Ji) , • » 

It is indeed paradoxical that mentally handicapped children having teachers especiall)^ 
trained, having more money (per capita) spent on their education, ahd beiii^ enrolled ^ 

% in classes with fewer childr,en, and a program designed to provide fof their uniqui*, 
'needs, shcndd be accomplishing the t)bjective8 of their edueaticm rtt the same or lower 
levf^i than similar mentally handicapped children who have not had these advantages 
and have been forced to^einain in the tegular grades.^ (p. 66) , 
We are sai^iug that grouping children on. the basis^of medically derived disability lalwls 
has no practiced utility in the schools. CRildren should t>e grou|x'd on the basis of 
ibeir' education needs, and these needs may bt^'tft^fined in any number of ways. The 

. notion that simple labels, applied by high status^ authorities from outside the schools, 
should. serve as a basi^, for grouping children is basically nothing more than a refusal to 
accept resptinsibility for making educational decisions. It is educational lazinessf^ 
(p. \9) \ - 

The research cited above documents the concern of leading special eduoj .ion professionals about 
the adeqtiacy of traditional special education models and supports the argument that pupils jn 
typical special educ ation programs do little, if any l)etter, than similar pupiis in regular classes. 
Statement of 4he Problem - . , . > ' ' 

Traditional^ sfj^M'ial rVication policies ahd procedures have been developed from a definition of 

exceptionality. Traditional definitions of exceptionality have been Hicused nn the child and have 

t)eei) concerned with the identification of primary deO^'its of the cliild. A representative 

■ V 
definiticm of the exccplional chid is(giver|^by Dunn: 

. ( 

6 ( - 



K\n*plioiiiiL|Mi|MU iii't* ^ , 

(1) \Mi«) ilifiVr fiMMM IIm* ii\tTiij5t» !«» a Av^m; in |»li\>i(Ml nr \hsy UoU)if\vi\\ t^luiriM' 

(2) Jliiil M'liool pn»<;riirM<^ (l(\sipu*(l for llir nuijorily of t liildrn^ Ho iiol i\\%ri\ IImmii 



op(H»rliiiMl> (or all iinMiiUl iuljiislniriil and (»plifiiiiiii pn»t;n*s.s 



/ 



IniIIk to a('lii(*\v al a ttnri t ^minuMtsurate ^nitTffiryjM'^ 
(^hiMrni rla>siri(*({ as r\(M*rMi(Mial s«rm lo he onlrn d^ iiahiralh iiiUi sprrilinl ralrgorirs oW 
devianre., usually ncamYma a primary handicap, mrnlal rrlardat»on^sp<Tcli. rmolioiialK 
disturbed, vision or luwiwf;. Onre classified, rliildren havr beeti sep-egaled in special classics ou 
the basis of a primary handicap. Thus, triiditional special education prop-ams have included 
classes for the educable mentally i-etarded, the trainable mentally retarded. -ihe enioliouafh 
Yetamled, visually impaired, anditorially impaired, etc, 

The situation is much ihe same in the Bureau for the Handicapped ^BEH). S. Office Kdnca- 
tion. Likewise, the' Division of Training Programs of the BEH has used special educaliou calc- 
gories for building its Hnding base. " ^ / 

iSirpofle of the Prpject , * 

Title. Ill P. L. 89-10 funds are' awarded lo school districts for the support of innovative educa- 
tional projects. Fifteen percent of Title m funds are allocated lo finance e^cemplary pr^ijctMs for 
handicapped children. Much concern, as indicated abovk with traditional special education 
profl^^arnming and the use of primary disability labels for gro^pmg of handicapp<*d children for 
in/tructi(yi. has generated interest in the formulation of an-^xpnumerrtal design for the delivery 

f special education servi«*es to handicapped pupils. 
Tin* purpose (xf the\"^n>ject is the designing of an-experimental^modet^ for the delivery «>f special 
education services to handicapped children, • 
Therefort , the general «>bjectives of the proje<;t are as fgllows: 

Development .of an experimental sp<!cial education model which could be adopted by a 
school sy>tem is a major (jbjective, ^ 
2. l*dentificati(m of skills needed by project staff, designing a prc-service training program, 
structuring a 'C(»ntinnous in-service training program, and providing reg^ilar monitoriugof 
instruction to provide leachers with skills necessary to operate an experimental model. 
Development of a •plan for the delivery of social work services which could maximize the 
full resources of the local public school, the county Itealth department and the ctniuty 
welfare dcpartmcHit for the hfghest academic, social, physical, aOH psychological adjustment 
of eai h pupil. Such a plan could s<Tve to dramatically <lcm<mstratc the potential benefits to 
' each pupil because of a close, effective working relationship between three major social 



>mirr iM>liliMi(iii>.*||ir m ImioU (In- Vo^tinly wrlLwc (lr|KirlMH nl. i\\u\ umiiiIx Im uIiIi 
^|iiirliii|*iil. r ' • ^ ^ 

Drv. lopiii. ril ol ii iikmIi-I • irriiculiim'' win. h'fM'rriiil.s mn liii^ llic (uirlii iil.ir rdiri alioiiiil 

of flM- lijni«li.'ji|)|M «l iisiiijr iritlivitliuil iirwl sriiiill ayuAt iri.xiriiclioii |nn< iilM «l jilln «liji.rii.i.i« 

ol ('(Ini iyiMiiil «lt lit ils fs ji iiiiijur •►liji j livc. 

l)rvHo|iiii^ „| it rviriiiVt'li. iisivr |)rojrriiin Ut'r lliv asM-ssrnViH .»l (In- tm-tlical. 

.psyeholofji. al. |M rrr^,Hr«t-mol6r, air.liolojiL jil, sfM n h. uiui t-tlixulioiial ino«hililir.sls j, ,„;,jor. 
objei'tive. ." ■ ^ 

lnve»Ugatii)n of the qiiestiun, "Can handicapped rhildreri Ife cffertively inslrui lt d in a 
^ where the piipils^re not |<Pgregat(lfti according to their primary handirapping condition?" 



.V 



^ CHAPTER W . 
SllR^KY OF IJTKRATIRK ^ 

TUv m vi\ (nr (Ifxrlopiiinil uf ih w >prrial rJiMalhm mtMlrl> i> -n|i|Kirtf <l li\ hm ml mililh>ilioii 

Us Kep r, St hnn dc r, iiiid I m IioUI whirh rrrommtliHls a mU ^iirn lIu-lnulilitMial >|>i'rial i iUiva- 

in m sr if t untaincd vlass. Thr aiilhors prrM iil an iippnuu li that rniphiiHzr> an iiMli\nlual ^ ^ 

education jl an(t^f*havi(»ral iirHs. Thrw' tfini state, thai: ' • , , ^ ^ 

The label applied IcvlKe child swerves asa sanetion for adininislrativr artion, nieaiiirra ^ _ 
placement into a s{HTial elai^s or into some (^ther special prop-am. The whole prorednn«^ 
tells us nothing about a rhild"lbabwe\iid not already kN«>w liee^iise nothing >*as added 
to our fund of knowledge alKuU the ehild "and we/have no infoVmation about what to 
do Wi\li the ehild after pla«ement changes are made (tbe justifieatiori for eompreheu * V 
• ^ sive diagnosis whieK .provides information for group anH individually pre>€riued 
^ instruetion). Moving a ehild froni?«me clas.sroom to another i.*an administrative aetion: 
it is not an a(:t of understanding Or^'xplanationf^ (p. 16) . ^ 

Vn noted previously, a i^iajor objeetive-of the projeet is fhe development of^an experimental 
speeial edueaticm modeL ' . - ^ 

An inslrueticmal program. <lesigned to serve an individual s pai:tieular educational and l^'eliavioral 
needs, is usually ^not part )^ the organizational* plan for instriiction in the typical classrooms. \ 
promising it\n'ovation in orga^zing instruction mentioned with increasing frequency h '•Prescn^ 
' tivc Teaching/' Laurence J. PWer views prescriptive teaching as a pcQ^css wlli\^'l^lph>y^n 
ioterdisci^liilary approach to dia}m««"«^ de^ermine^ the i ducational relevance of iK cbildV 
disability, and devises teaching strangles to yield pontive 'results. It achievi^s Oris through a 
methodology based on a scientific formulation which relates the specific elemWits of the educa- 
ticmal program to the diagnostic i/iforniation. Prescriptive teaching emph^zes development of 
the areas of major deficits found in a|(!bild'^ diagnostic- profiled 
Individual and gr«Kip instruction base(|l on comprehensive diagnoj^i^orm a base fi>r an adaption 
of prescriptive teaching used in the project. \ 
The interrelati«inship of perceptual-motor achieve nfiep4<" jcademic achievement and intelligence 
of eliildren is the hypothesis of a study by SkuWfand Anderson." They report that scores prf the 
pi^n t ptual-motor battery fi>r all children in the ^tudy di<l correlate significantly. ^ith their 
California Test of >l<*nlal Maturi^ty and Stanford Achieveqient Test Scores. 
Educators, psy^^iologists and neurologists today adhere to the theory of the integrity, unity and 
interdep^ft^ice of mind and body. Such auth'orities as Piagel ^ AyersJO Olson, KephartJ^ 
andilesell''* stress the importance of perceptual-motor activily in infancy and childhjmd for the 
^velopmcnt of {H ^cepts and j oncepl^. Uernslein, a Russian ph)siologist, has wri(.ten of the 



ciMiriituM^ h'uJtrtfirtil H«tniri(\1n(-(' tlu* ntdhir iidixih of (»r<*:iiii^ni> iind >lalr<^ lluil itmlttr 
ii(-ii\ih |irat-linill> Ihi; (miI\ was in which ili(Mir<£4itii^ni imiI onl) inliTacI^ uilh Ihc ^nrnMiiiil- 
iii<; cii\inintu(Mti hnl lh«il «i('li\ii\ :il>(» (»|H ^H(^^^ln ihi> (Mi\inMini(M)i. :!ll(M'iti<i; il'wilh n^^|M*i-i i(» 
|i*nilinihir n/iill>^' ' (|». Ill) ^ » 

Jniiitintr iii'|i\iiir> iit >|Miiitl JixiricfilliiiKin iimkiII) W^fm uiili |cNrhiti<r iIh* |Mi|Ml hi ciriciii in 

. jliflVriMil |iarl> til" hi> ImmK, iitul IImmi hi his t'lnifo^iiuiil. Slriilr»:it»> In'r luiiMlliiiji ^|uiliiil iinililnii*- 

are iiil^thiciMt \vlieiM*V(T p(i>Hhli\ krpharl wrih>: 

The early iiuiltir t»r miiM'ul;}r respi»nM> \hv t'hihl, whieh an' ihe earlie>t lieha\ioral 
response's tif {\\v (ir(|;anism repn'S«'ii| ihi\lK*i|;innin{i[ til' a hni;: prtn'i'ss tif (iexi'hipnitMil 
and learning. .Tt> ^« hrvni* I'Xlenl, s<» ealletl higher lorm> ul" heha\ior devehip tif 
arid" have their nM)ls in nudor learnirtg. '''^ (p /^*'^) 

Painter has studied the elTerl tif a rhythm'ie andSenstirv mtdtir-aetixity .prt»*jram an thyierei'p- 
, tiial-motor Sfiati^ abilities of kinder^aften chil(ire>i. * " The resulls of his study deniojiJ^lfate-that ii 

>ystematii' program ot' rhyihmie#ani^ sensory activity will: (I ) affeet ihe li^vel of aliilil) lo drawa 
^])Unfian figure, (2) arlielit)rate the apparent distortion of htidy image eone(*pl, (3) iniprcue 

{%) impn)ve sensory motor spatiaU ptTfcirmanee sKills. (5)' inipnne 

* . t* . . • \ .. ^ 

es, and inijirove the ability to express ideas, motoi^iealK . 

The ;rej^earch-ciled a^ove supports the use of a balanced, st'quentiaf program <if pereeptHid- 

tnotor training in the project. Details^of tlje perceptua||'-motor program developed for I he project 

will Ik*, presented in anoth<^r sei'tion of this report. 



visual-motor integrity 
|K<yeh(tlinguistie abilit 
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CIIAp-rKR III « . . 

(:9N(:K/iiiAi,r'/iN(;: somr basic assumpiions ) 

" , * ^ 

Thr rrM'iiiHi of Cii^snK, Diimi. iimhUrnrrr cilnl in CluipItT II iilmvr n \tals n \rr> iriliciil 
rviiliialUMi o( Ihi' Iradiliniial iai rdiicalioii |>rot;rani aiul itlrtililM's Ihc ncnl lor t \|M rinM filal 
^fHTial rdiii ajioiial projjraiii iiMMlrl>. In (l( \do|Hiiir a nrw >\n vu\\ rdin ation pniirnini loi* llic driix 
•TV of >}MM'ial t ditcalioii >, ni.v.s, Lilly jul\aii.r> id. a of a '/en. K«-jrrl Mo«l. l " wlinr jlii- 
>pe«-ial rduralioirinslnn lidii s|M i iali.>l would mtx- a Iraiiiiii}; I'liiii liim (Iraiiiinp of llio it ^iilar 
. lassnit^m ltaeh«*r) oidy a.> a means ..f pro\^diiiii M-rvi. (•.> to yoiilh in nn d of sprial t dii.ali..n . 
s<Tvi<-es.l7* The model as pfouos«rd by Lilly is pn-senl. d al the Conreptual le\el and i> iiol 
sp«-c ifir ro^iVrnin^ nirririiliim, 
The lnsinMii(»nal IVojjrani \h» 



Irarhri ron3pe;lenries^wr prorrj|iirc> for implemenlalion. 
[Il l Hevelop<'d as a i'.omponrnl of ihi^ Tillr III KSFA' nVjrt I 
(Sranl number 6OOI) is afilillu Mral !<» Ilir motWl proposed by Lilly in that llie liislriu (ioiial 
Program Model fs sperifie wilh re^arcl l(» pnijjrjinKeonlenl and proeediire> for implrmenlalitMi. 
Some basir assumptions on vvhii^h the Inslruelional Prop-am Hb>del is base d are as l\>llo\^>- 
Segregation of speeial « due^ti(m pupils into elasses for ijistruction aeeor^ing to llieir 



ly Flandieapped, Visnall) and 



primary/ dii^ability (elasM S forlTMR, KMH, EU, LI), Physiea 
Auditohally ^Impaired) is an ir\tegral element of the traditijtnal special eduQi^lion model. 
Studiei of aeademie ai hit;\emen^^ of pupils segregated for instruction by primary disahility 
showjhat such pupiis cflf little, if any lietter, than those haijdicapped piipils assigned lo a 
regular class for inslruction. Thus, one basic assumption of jhis project i.^ that jmpils with 
* differe nt primary disabilities can reCt ive instruction in the reg|tdar classroom with profit. 
Thi* seeped assumption is a corollary of the first. Pupils w|th different disabilities cA^Yc 



taught certain skills and understandings more efficiently ly grouping them toget hrr for 
instructicm. 

. Due to uniqueness of their handicaps, some pupils with diffe re nt disabilities shonljUw 
taught certain .skills and understandings through individuali/ed instruction. 
In^iffieient diagnostic information regarding special education pupils has been a continuing 
concern of the Slate Special Kducalion Office. The fourth assumpti<m is rplafed to this 
comrrn for diagnostit: information. A eWprehensiV diagnostic workup to inclu de 
psychologieaL a« ad<>mic, pfTcepluabmolor, pW^i^al, speech and hearing, vision, and .vrJH 
summary <lata is needed lo prffsnilr inslru\'tional strategies Uised oh a comprehensixc 
diagnosis. \ ^ 



/A 
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X i^rlh il 1^* rotiMiioti yvilli iiiciHtiJK n hinlt'il |iii|mU. KA^mII^ ol^llir lllitMii^ 

of i^\rlHiliti;:i/i.s|ir Miililiivs* ;Hliiitiii^|(T(Ml In Ii.iihIm a|i|inl |Mi|itU itichiilnl ^\ }Ui^ 

projt^ci r(A(\ll('<l IImI lli(*-l;iti«iii;i«:<* ilt^riril oj' |iiiptl> wUJi tiHMihil rrlankiliott i*^ a |iniM.ir> 

(lisiiiiililv . T lir I'il'l li ♦P^Mim pljoji i> Ij ntl a hi^liK ^I riirlnnNL H'qn »:tilial l; iM^M;i<;<Mlt'irloj[Hnrnl 

t>n)ynm i> fuMMh^l hi iMiiM nHnmitniralidii >kill>. 
(k Ky^iill> o( \Uv (-(Hii|in'h(Mi>ive (iiafftioslir {jirop-ani nitii'irtn tilluT n'M^an-h ^linlit*'^ \^hirli -how 

ihal liatulirapfNMl pnpiU havr pt^rcrpinalMiiolor tltsalMtilit'^. * Thr >i>|li a^mnplion i> \\\'M 

a.-^rquenttjat pfrtvphial-mMhir rtinr»^Mmrnl is tiasir lo llu* 1n>UtM li«inal program . ^ 
7. 'ITiP seventh assjtmplion i> ihal a balanrtMt program of inMnn lUin hv proxidril Tof alt pro- 

jerl pupils. Sijt'h^a prof^am of irt^lnuiion ^-ouhl inrliule: (N*rtM'ptiial-molor traininjj.. 

language^ developmeni, readihg. Iirilhmetif, .sei«*nn'i|\«*rtrial >lndies, behavior nrtMlifit-alion. 

aiifl fine arts. - " / " / 

The ^eve^ assumptions jriven above prtivirte the ront-ept/al design for ihe t1e\elopment oTjhe 
project. Mana^ment of the learning pr«)blnms of pupils ineluded in the pr^ijeet has been lm>ed on' 
a wide ran^ of ijltformation gained fronrythe comprehensive diagnostie seqnein-e iind on ih^^ 
most recent experimental instructional procedures. ' ^ 
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' CIIAITKH IV 

IMPLKMKNTIN(;: TIlkORY/RKALITY: TIIK CUKIUCUMIM MODRL 



Designing the Curriculum Hami on DiagnoMin 
\. Ki' ioiuilr ' , 

1V3i\rsrhler InlHIif^nur 1Vsl (^ISC) aiul Ihr illiiKiis '\bA ol IVvrholinguislM Mnlilir- 
(ITP \) indicalrd. as i»\imm led, lhal Ihr t hildn i7 M'ln Inl n>r t la>M > drlirirnl in 

larifi^ia^t* abililirs. Olh(*r (lrriri(Mi('ie> dlM-ovrrrd in Ihf <lia}»nosjir prot t^nrr urrr ( I ) inadr-^ 
quale nr no reading aUilily. (2) visnal-mohir iniMle(|Ma« yc (ii) inixedylaleralih . <4) inade- 
quate or no handwriting abihty, aiiil (.1) inadequate qnanlilali%e ahililie>. Tatde \ indieale^ 
how the test diagnosisVas related lo the instruetional pro}jram. (See.papelO ) 
W\ experimented with the following programs lo see if they < onld help o\errome the 
deficiencies in^reading, handwriting, spelling, and oral language: (I ) I)i>lar Read>Tig Program. 
, (2) Distar Langua^^ Program, (3) Ginn Tutorial Program, (4) Write aiid See (Programmed 
Handwriting), (5) Peabody Language Progran^, (6) Onr Working World, and (7) \ \ 
Seience Program. Alhprograms provided sound instruetional procedures and were designed 
especially for language disabled children. Some children received inslrnction in both the 
Distar and Ginn programs^, others only in one of the Iwo. We discovered, for instainr, lhal 
I some of the children with auditory disabilities benefited from the Dislar prpgiam, othefs 
did not. 

Additional sufkplementbry , materials of appropriate difficulty levels and comparahk; 
vocabularies were fed ;into the reading program lor independent work in residing. In 
addition, children had access to library books which they frequently checked c^nt. 
The "Distar Language Program" is designed to build in conceptual language and >kills 
needed for discussion, reporting, and conversation. It is paced at the right rate for KMR 
children but has lo be supplemented with other activitie> for learning dis{|bility children. 
Spelling is introduced in Level II of the program. 

For the purt/ose of incorporating more technical concepts into the children's oral language* 
the "Worki/ig World Social Studies Series" and the "AAAS Science Program" were incor- 
porated t^/e first year. Neitlier program requiies reading skills as a . basis for acquiring thr 
concepts. ' . 

The '^Handwriting *Wrile and See' Program'' is programmed instruction developed by^B. F. 
Skimier. It begins al level I with mannscripl wri.ting and makes the <hange-over to.cursixe 
at the end of le\el 2. The yonngsler, because of the specially treated pj*per. can identify 
own handwriting inadequa<'ies and correct them. 
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INSTRUMENTS 



DIAdNOSlS 



KKMKi)i\Lm{()(;inM 



wise 

ITPA^ 



Silvaroli 
Informal 
Reading 
Inventory 



Disahilily 



Reading Disabilily 

1. Sight Voeabiilary 

2. Oral Reading 



IValiiMly Kanguagr Kil 

Dislar Langnagt* 
Our Working World 
AAAS Science Program 
Langiiage-Experienec Sloric' 



Ginn Tutorial 

Distar Reading 

SRA Linguistic Series'" ^ 

Charles. Merrill^Jutt^exIs 

CotttinentatTiress ' 

Reading-Thinking Skills 



Neurological 
Organization. 
Test ; 

Telebinocular 



Visual Motor Inadequacy 
Mixed Laterality 
lnadef|uate fusion 
Poor handwriting 



Mobl!'*y. Visual • 

Pursuit Exercises 

Kephart Chalkboard Exeniscs 

Belgau Exercises 

Frostig Visual Perception 

Exercises 
''Write and See" Handwriting 

Program 



Informal 

Arithmetic 

Tests 



Inadequate quantitative 
' concepts 



Cuisenaire Rod 
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•l>i>.Iffir . c: 



Kor Iniihiiiiii 'iiiiilhniiJlir;il liUi^iiia^r ;itHl roin^r|>l>.' ffir Ciii-i iuuir Uoil IVojri Jin * 
iiirhulrit CiiiM ii.mr mhK n-r rol<M;;HHl IrM^rlh lor lirl|ni»^ rliihlnMi ili>ro\rr (|iiiinhliiliY 
rrl;i!ioiislii|». Thv) |>M>\i<lr roiu rrlr nuilniiil hi Im I|> Ihr rhjldrni Iciini^ir niiij«>r iirilhnu • 
linil oiMTiiluMi-^. ChiMiTii uilli iiorttuil ahililv iirr «ri\r>i iii-lriH luMi in the mImmiI ;Mlo|Mr«l 
arilhiiMiir prciirnmi. 

IVm|>lii:i|. Motor \rli\ilirs, iiiulrrj;inliiijj llir iilorr^ialrd iii>lriMtioniil j>ro«irain-. wa- a 
pn>|JXiHM ol' iM'nrphial motor arli\ilir> lo Irral llir <lisiliililw > lhal all llir rhiUlrni < xliihilnl 
ill {\iv «lia};iio>li«' pnM ^ ^liirr llial m Irrird IIm in lor Ihr rla^s, 1 1 \yiA> hu\H i\ lhal Ihr inror- 
pdralioii irf ihrM* arli\ilir> woiihl iiicrraM' |1ir ahilily ol Ihr rhihimi lo hnirfil Iroiii ihr 
inslriKli«mal pro};ram. \ii luMir a <la) wa> <lrvole<l lo lliis profrram. 'Perrrprfial-molor 
arti\ilirs werr niadr np «>l : (1) rross-pallrrri m^hilily Iniiiiiii};- (2) visual pursiiil Iraiiiiiifi. 
(;{) halaiu p Iraininp uilh walking hoards and halaurr hoards, (4) oriihir uiolilily Irainiiifr. 
and krphartV rhalkh«>ard training for gn*s motor drvelopmrnt. Whrn thr rhildrrn 
indicated ihry had mastrrrd Ihr rhalkhfwrd work, ihry wrre fjiveii training in thr fivr arras 
of visual p<*rrrption (Irfiiird hy Mariannr Frostig. ^ 
H. ' Srheduling Instnirlicui 

^ith only 1 2 rhildrrn in rarh c lass, and ^ith the assistanrr of the teaohrr aide, small^jiron[i 
instriirtion and individual tutoring rtndtl hr rarrird on at thr same time. 
The following was a srhr«liilr of a typiral day /or rarh of thr rlasse^; 




8:00 - 8:10 Call r<dL lunrh m«nry,ahd devotional 
8:10- 8:30 Gn>up I Reading - Teacher 

Group II Conl. Press - Aide ^ \ 

8:30 - 8:50 Group II Reading ■ Teacher 
Group I Cont. Press - Aide 

8:50 - 0:20 Arithmetic - Tearhrr 

Aide works wilh Kenneth White on his numher 
names wilh the nunlher syinhols 

0:20 - 0:50 (irciup I Language - Tearhrr 

Group II ■ Peahody Languaj^^ Kit - Aide 

\0:50- 10:30 Reress / 
10:30 . I 1 :30 pAcrrise - Tearhrr . 

Frostig • Aidr - / 

1 2:45 . 1 :00 Story time or rest - TearWr or Ai<lr ^ 
|;00- 1:30 Group II Laiiguagr T^ ayhrr / ^ 

'Group I • PealKMly Laugriagr Kit • Aidr / 

1 :30 - 2:00 Handwriting - Tearhrr / j 

Aidr works wilh Iwo Inal arr just learning lo write their iia^es 

2:00 - 2:30 Monday, Tuesday, thurs<lay - Soc ial Studies / 

Wrdursday • Art / 

Krida) - Lihrarv ^ f 
(During this limr, ai<lr usually <lors rierical work) 

2:30 - 2:40 Glean room ami go luunr 
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IMdlhetiiaticH with NitiiiiierK in dolors ('.iiittenaire R<mIh 

\. ()\(*r\ir\% -- Wliiil iiiul \%h\ was il «lr>rlo|MMl? 

Tlir (;r«i>|Mn«;^ of niiillKMiiiilicul cdnrrpi^ i> iiol ilir lM*<tiiiniii<t iind viu\ of ritiillM'iiuiliciil ;il>ilil> . 
Siirli iiliilily (l(*rrian(l> Ih*H(|(\h llir iiruhTslaiMliri^ of rori('(*|)|>, a kiitiwlrdjrr (if riiallMMiiaMcal 
laiifTiiap** ^\ iiibol.s. iiH*4ho(ls« arul proofs. 

Hirrr arc Iwo r\jsliiij; llieorici which ih'finr Ihr pron-ss lhal a rhilH may apply in arri^iMjj: 
al an unchTslancHn^ of iiahiral nniiilKTs. Somr malhrrriiilicians, for rxamph*. II. Pioncarr. 
' ' belirvr thai al Miiiir poinl in Irarnin;;, llir i<loa 4>f a st*rivs of natural nnmlwrs tM*ronir rlrar 
to a ohihj. Thru fH*oplr lH*lirvr thai ihr concrpl of naUiral iinml>rrs is tlu* rcsnll of pririiili\r 
intuition. Others Ihink llial o-rtain lo^4-al rorirepis havr lo Uv arcpiirrd tieforr a <rra>p of 
numbers is possiNc. This is Ihr \\vy/ «if Piagel whoM* rrsrarrh shows thatf "ninnlirr is 
organized, static aflcr stagr, in elosc* ronnection Willi IIm* ^adiial elaboration <»f sysleni-^ of 
inclusions and nysleins of asymetriral relations, the Mupienee of numbers ihiis re^nllifig fnmi . 
an operational synthesis of classification and seriation." Eduralors differ about the kind of 
approach which i> Im]sI in developing number ccmcepts in children. When dealing uilh 
instruction in natural i numtiers, some people think it is best to use a verbal approach lo 
teach mathematics. Tfic activity approach offers ai^ acceptable approach to concept forma- 
tion because ijt promt^tes learning^by doing. Objects should be presented in such a way lliat 
discrimination, abstraction, and grouping are aided: the child must be able to clasMf). 
arrange in?^ order and compare. The child's ideas of numbers are buill up by using each 
number in many situations that involve the learner in the action. The Cuisenaire: nialhe- 
matics in color program uses the activity approach. Th^ Cuisenaire rods consist i)f Icii 
different rods, varying in length and color. From these a child may develop almost anv 
known number concept. The program makes it possible for the child to discover maihe 
matical relationships. 

B. Objectives (What skills are taught?) ' " * 

1. Le^\: Independent exploration 
The pupil can: 

a. ^ ask questions of the rods by arranging them in special ways and then observes 

their answers in terms of the different ways iheif arrangements are seen. 

b. make a fort, a bridge , or any design he wishes (independent exploration). 

c. answer questions such a$ ''how many different rod patterns cian I make which 
have the same length." 

d. ' identify the length alid color of rods through tactile observation only. ^ 

2. Level: Independent exploration and directed activities %srithout written notation 

The pupil can: ^ y-^ 

a. determine equivalence by color and by length. / 

b. form a train by putting e^ds end to end (basic addition facts, but no notation 
^ used). c 

c. make patterns-trains needed t^) make incomplete patterns complete (basic sub- 
traction facts, bul no notatifm needed). 

d. demonstrate concepts (shorter, longer, longesi, shortest) with the rods. 

e. make a staircase (knows the coloryirtd lengths of rods in'^sequence: sertation). 

f. identify rods which are complem^its. 

g. perceive transformatifms. / * 

h. discriminate odd and even lengths. 
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Li \rl: liilriMliirliMii (»r\U'illfii .mhI -miiImiN (lilrraj work) *^ 
TIh» |MI|iil r.m: - % \ 

( a. iiltMiliU iiiul u^y ^i^n> Inr iuldilioii. lor HiVIVrcim' uihI lor J^iii\al('iirr. 
I). rHiilt* It'lhi' ^miiImiN 16 llir |K»rli<Mlar color ol curji rod.' ' 
V. \\r\U' iiiinilM*r MiilnHr> u>\\\» Irllrr >viiil»oU lor llu* rolor**. 
(I.. iiM* uu\> \it rind ^(»liilioii> lor niiinlKiT ><Mihiin*>. » 

iisr rod> h» liiul r«|iii\iilriir4'> (\\-|{ (1). 
1. iiuikr r(|iiiilioii> ii>iri<5 riu\> aiul llirrr IrlhT >\ utUoU lor rarli rolor. 

. <li>('(»\rr iiiiilli|»U*> and iiiimrral> (.')R*2U ). 
h. nsc r^p^ lo niak«* frarlion nnnibrr sn%|rntr>. 
4. NnnilHT \aliio> arra a>sitfnrd l(» rod> 

'Hir pnpil call: 

a. rrlatr nmnhrr namr> l(» rac li (-(d(»rrd rod. 
^ ,k . n»m|>U*h*^Ki|lrrMs in \vrilin(r( 1+1= :2-l" ). * 

Ihr nnls t«) niuUipIv (basic midtipliration facts) and record finding willi 
nnmcraU/ . < r 

d. dcnumslralc lrach«>n coinlpls (1/2. 1/4. l/:^/l/5) with rod> and record iisiiiv 
I'rarlional nolalion. 

e. ran complete paUern> sneh a> .'i-(4/i{ \ li) + 2" , 

f. can do fonr opiTalions al^onee 2/:i \ (4 1)' l/:{ \ (5-2) +2/ri \ (:K2)^ 

ff. replieale faclor. fictor, pr(Mltiel relalhniship with tlie rods. . 

h. pi^form Ihc abo\e o^perahons wilh nnmr^ers up lo 20. 

i. make paHerns willi rods indiealin^ simple division fac3f|s 

j. ' can ansHcr qnesHons sueb as: 17 ! 2= , Itt s 15= :. 

k. can make.a cb>ek using twelve yeflow rods (a dodecagon). 

, i. ' tell lime ui the hour, half hour, minute, 
m. demonstrate in\er.M' operalicms using rods, 
u. ' use parenlhesis to Vtcrntme order of €)pcra(ions. 

o. use rod.< lo illustrate nu^ilHT pr«pcrlie> (comniulahon, association, dislribuhou. 

idenlifv/artd^xro).' * 
p. use numliers I U) KM). 

q. da grcMiping, selling pri< e ami profil. • ^ 

. r. (KTf:)rni vwli^^id and hori2ontal notation, 
s. read and wrile numbers I (o KM). 
L d«» long di\isi(ni wilh two and three digit divimons. 
u. chec k accuracv of (»p<*rations liy eastifigoni nines. 

('.. PnMTdiires 

The **(;nisenaire R«m1>'' are introduced in Hie following stages: (I) independent exploration, 
(2) ind«*|)ciidenl e\pb»ration and <lirccled activities with the rods, in which relationships are- 
ohservecl without llie use of writlea mathematical notation, (H) directed activities in which 
mathematical ncitaiion i> inlroduced and used withoiil assigning number values lo the rods 
(opportunities f<>r independent exploration arc still needed), (4) dfrec'ted af li\/tres in which^ 
the use of mathematical ncj^ion is exiended and numlier values are assigntyl^j the rmls. 
The purpose of ^ipialilaiiVrwork with the rods is lo help pupib^ make thei'r ow n discoveries 
about relationships an<l to talk freely about what tliey observe- Tliese disc<ivrries com** from 
actual e\perience> and' nor from expilanalions from leachers. Memo:ization of rules is 
^ a\oided. The main effoVl is directed towards encouraging the children to talk in their own 
words about what they are doing and what ihcy are observing. Sample activitiesjt each of 
ihe f«Mir >lagc> are a> follows: 
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I. (Imilivt* «'oii>lnH lidii aiul iiHlriiriulrnl rN|il(iriiliuir * * 

a. N (iniirr|il til' r(|ni\iilnMr liv (-(ildraiul liv lrn<;lh'^ 

( 1 ) * ill N (Mir >v\ »>l t t»hinMl/tMls rind all }f\\r hmU iIuiI an* Ihr >itmv r«il«ir." 

(2) 'ijii >nnr <c{ til rtihinMl hmIs ririd iill llir orir> llial ha\r llir .siiih' Iriijjlli. " 
«» li. liulr|N*ridrMl r\|il(»rali(iii and «lin m ITmI at h\ilM*> willhiiil wrilh ii iKilalitMi^ 

(I) '^Makr ii^lraiii (itiwd liJirr hkU uliirh i> r(|Mi\idrn( in Imt^lli l(» llir liniwii 
^ " • \ hmI/' 

r. InlVcMliHiitMi td wrilliMi >i{rM> and >yniiMil> . 

Ill Adiilra.sl Id llir Iradilitiiial mrlluMi ol lra<4iiii<r, (»|H*rali(iii< and ihrir |)ro|M'rjir- 
arr Vliidird Mmv lliry arr applird In N|ifM ifir Miiiiilirr>. Nt>lalitMi> >I|(miUI jir 
iiilnidiitril a> a iiiraiis u\' nM (»nliii(r and ('oniiiiiiiiit-aliii;; di.M iivrries. T'or r\ifin|d«'. 
ihv i\\prv>sum G P ' is a way 6f sayiiip If I lake a while rod/aiid llieii add 
the Ijbuglh of f?riM-n. 1 gel a lenglh whieh is 4ie same as ihe lenglh <d' Ihe purple/* 
s d. NiinilierAaliies are a.ssi^ed [o the r«id.s % ^ 

Keforv discussing I he ^.signmenl of niimher values lo the rods>we shall diM:ii>s 
V Ihe differeiiee lM*lweeii siorns and iheir values; lhal is, between a\vrilleii e\pre>. 

sioii and its mearHlig. When we write lhi>jiame ''Mary'' on the bo^d, it is elear 
that we are not puUiiig Mary on the hoard, only her name. The^ame Ihiiig 
applies to numbers and Iheir names. The rods and any symbols we use" to repre- 
SH^nt them ran s<»rve as names of numbers. However, Ihe rods themselves (in 
parlieiilar Iheir lengths) hav4* a very important property whieh ordinary numerals 
'^ck- They have the same properties as number^ (lengths ai^d numbers are 
isomorphie). They can at the same time represent numbers and s/rve as models «d' 
numbers. Thus, the rods can be used in sludging arithmetic in much the same wa\ 
that yiaps are used in studying geography. When appropriate^ number values are 
assigned to each rod, it will be found that whatever is true of any number is also 
true /of the rod or combinations of rods whose lengths represent that number. 
f All />f the elementary operations of arithmetic (addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tiorjl^ and divisio^) have Iheir counterpart in operations with the rods. With Ihe 
rods it is possible 4o trace each step in a m£ithematical activity and to see how 
each step plays it>i part. This provides a poWerful (|evice for the development of 
mathemali.eal understanding. Each arrangement of the rods af the same time a 
description »aiid a physical model of a mathematical relationship. 

1). Experience 

^hen a pupil r<*arhes stage f«^«r of the Cuiscviaire progranf and has mastelred Ihe four funda- 
mental operations with single digit number^ he l>egins individual instruction on speci 
skills using the Continental Prpss arithmetic ntalerials. Thiis. a pupil has had small group a 
individually prescrilwid inslriiclion in arithmelW. W bile every pupil demonstratefl pwigress ... 
math achievement, the level of achievement has been about average, (one month gain for 
each month in schoj^. ^ ' 

A.A.A.S. **Sciencc, A Process Approach** 

A. Overview ••■ What, is it and why was it Ucwioped? 

A.A.A.S. stands f«)r the A^nerican Associalicm for Ihe advancement of Science, the pro- 
fessional organization to which most practicing scientists^ belong. Thus, A.A.A.S. i^ the 
vok*e of the prcifessional scientist. 

These scientists fell a ccmcern lhal schools needt d help in prepi«ing a program of science 
education which would truly reflect the spirit oT science. It was fmm<^.that there was a real 
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Heerf lor ^ii loiinc{ali(»n pn»gram lo prepare y(Mings|er> for llie inquiry and discovery I\|h' of 
M!ienee ediieation InMnp devn[oped in high schools and eotleors Ifiday. 
It was pro|M)sed thai science lie presented as a process-a way of finding out. The students 
should be prepared lo do science raiher than just memciris^ngilsftts of science. 
The procesii of science wiis broken down into fcMirleen s|e}Kj>r opei^liops. The hehavioryl 
skills needed in l;Mk of Ihr proc'esscs Were listed from simplest in mosK complex. Lessons 
were then devel(»|HMj lo leach these liehavioral skills. 
' I. Skills Taught • 

a. ^iihple PnH'esses 
(1) Observing 

<2) Cl^ssirying \j 
* (3) Using Spa«;eTime Helalions 

(4) Using Numbers ^ ! t 

(5) Communicating f % ^ ' . 

(6) Measuring ^ 

(7) lnferj:ing . . 
.y (8) Predicting 

b. Ihtegrafed Processes (invblving one or more of the simple processes) 

(1) Formulating hypotheses ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Controlling Variables " ' . 

(3) Interpreting Data • 

(4) Defining Operationally 

(5) Experimenting^ 

2. The Levels* 

A.A.A.S. curriculum is written on levels ranging from kindergarten to si>^th grade. 

3. Jlateriafs Involved 

a. Teacher guide foi^ch level ' ^ 
b* Each lesson bound separate . ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

^yc. Material kit for each level * * ' ^ 

Objectives 

1. Part A ' . ♦ 

a. Lesion a:.Obser-ving 1 - Perception of Color ^ 

{]/ The pupils can identify the following colors by sigRt: yellow, orange, red, 
/ ^ ' purple, blue, and green. 

(2) The pu[)il can name^lhe three principal colors: yellow, red, and blue. 

(3) The pupil can identify other colors as being like one of the colors: yellow, 
red, and blue. 

b. Lesson b: Using Space/Time Relationships 1^ Recognizing an^Tusing Shapes 

(1) . The pupil can identify and name common two-difmensianal shapes, such as 

circles, rectangles, triangles, squares, and ellipses. 

(2) The pupil can identify the common two-dimensional shapes in objects in his 
environment. . » 

c. Lesson c: Observing 2 - Observing Colior, Shape, Texture, and Size 

(1) The pupil can identify and name two oi; more characteristics of a single 
object from the following: color, shape, size, and texture. ' 

(2) The pupil can describe a sitigle object on tlie basis of color, shape, texture, 
and size. * * u / 

(3) The pupil can construct a classification of objects on the basis of color, 
shap^*, texture, .^ind size. 
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Lr>^4»n i\ : \u» I • CLix^irjiiig Lraxro. Nril>. or SIm»II> y 

(h TIh' |Hi]ii1 can rnii>lrnrl a|ul drnuMi^lraU* llic n>r ui' a f'la^^i'^i^aliorl oj' llir, 

(ihjcrl/arronlinj; hi \arlali(Mi>'in a >infflr <'liara<irriN4iv*uliirh lui^ lirrn 

>|MM'iKr(! Uy Mmironr tIm*. * " / 

(2) Till/ |in|Ml ran-ccMislriM i and drnioii>h'alc Ihr iiM'^ciFii < Uh^il'iralion at IIh* 

it)({jivv[> arr(»r(lin«i; \o \ariitlioii> in a nnglc rlianMirri;dic wUWh Ur lia> tImimm). 

A^iv |hi|mI ran (U'mtiIm' Io «»|Iht> IIic rliarar|rri>|fi' Ih'j,c|iom' for Ui> nuiluMl 
/ iA' ('la>Mrtruti(Mi. ^ / ' 

(4) rin* |in|iil ran hlcnlify and nann*i wnrd> \\\y('U arr UM*d in llir roH>lriirli()(r 

«d" a rlasMlirali(»n syslrin wlii«'li i> ha>rd ni/ii Mnglr r|r4irarUTi>hr. 
LrsscMi OhsiTving '1 • OljaTving TcnifHM-aliirr 

(1) Thr pupil r^n.(Mstingni>h IniwiTn two \cn dilTrrnil lrnif)cratnrr> uilUoiil 
ihr aid of a ihrrmomrlrr. / . \ 

(2) Thr pnpi/ ran identify *an«l narm* Irmperaluro ranges nsing rudes on llir 
t her ni o ni'et er . ^ / V y 

(.1^ The pnf^il ran distinguish l^e^^een the temperature in one place and llial in 

anotlwK using jheoded ther;fMimeter. 
(4) The ^pupil ran distinguish |iet ween the leni^ratnre at one time of da\ and 

that at another^ ming a coded ihermomeler. 
Lesson f: llsing Numbers I - Sets and Their Members 

(1) The pupil can identify various ^ets of objectives when given the names or 
^haraeteristfts of their memliers. 

(2) /I'he pupi^l can identify a member of a set. ^ * 

The pupil can identify a set having only one member. 
l(4t) The pnpil can identify an empty set. 

I.psson g: Using Space/Time Relationships 2 - Recognizing Direction 

(1) The pupil can demonstrate movements up, d(»wn, forward, and back. 

(2) The pu^il can identify the direction associated with each of these terms with 
n|specl t(»himsetr: up, down, forward, and back. 

(3) The pupil can identify the right and left parts of the body. 

(4) The pupil, ran demonstrate mc^ment in ihe direction of his right or left. 
(I>) The pnpilran identify the direction associated with his right and left. 
Lesson h: Using vSpace/Time Relationships 3 - Observing Movement 

( 1 ) The nupil can identify objects which are moving or not moving. 

(2) The /pupil can name the direction' in which the objects or animals arc 
moving-that is, np, down, f(»rward, right or left. 

(3) The papil can identify body movements other then those' of locomotion • 
moving the eyehd, mciving the lower jaw, wrinkling the nose, turning llic 
head to the left and rigfit. > 

I^.sson i: Observing 4 - Perception of Sound 

(1) The pupil can distinguish one soiind as being louder than or softer than, 
longer than or shorter than, and hlgher^than or lower than, another sound. 

(2) 4^he pnpil can stale and demonstrate that a soft .sonnd can be heard belter 
if the soun^e is moved closer to his ear. 

(!{) The pupil can identify a s(»und as being more .like one of two dissimilar 
sounds. 

(4) The^ pupil can identify objects nr events in the environment by the sounds 
Ihcy make. In dennuislratc thai scnmds ran carry messages. 
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Lr»inii j: (HiM'r\iii«£ '> - ()|i>rr\iii<£ (Inlor ('.luni'^fr^ 

(1) 1'Im .|Mi|Ml tan iitnilih ami nanir a i iJiin^d <>4ljiM 1 li> ninipaiin^ ij uilli a 
ilillVrrnl kind of olijni llial lia.s llir ^ainr mlnr. 

(2) Tlir |Mi|»il ran nainr llir olKsrnnl rlianjir in roior afliT Im* lia^ oI»mt\<nI ^nrh 
rlian«rr. - f 

Lrs.son k: Mra>MriM<r I - ltr<£inniii«£ Mrasnn'niiiil-(.oni|KiriM4; Limi^iIi^ 

(1) TIfi' pn|nl dnnoii^lralr Ihr sijrlinjj \\\ objiM|> inio Hi> in wliirli all 

of oni* sii an* <»f <*i|nal li*n<£lh. 

(2) Tin* pnpil ran onliT ohjn i.s by kn^slh, in»m lln- >lnirlrs| lo ihr loHfir.sl. 

Thr jMipit ran ilis|iM4;nish llial onr ohjn I i> llh* >ami» Irnfilh a> anolhrr objrri 
b) >ho\vin<r thai ImiIIi arr Ihr >atnr li*n^l 
Lrs>on I: \ NnnilKTs^2 • Ordrr PropiTlir.s 

( 1 ) Tin* pnpil ran idenlif\ as rqnixalrni Iwo 
of objrrr>. by 4>airing earh object froili llir first srI wilh^a r^MTrspondin*; 
«>bjrr| iioni Ihr olher set, and with none left over. ; \ 

(2) Thr pupil ran idenlify and name ^iven two sris whirh arr n.o| r<pii\alrut. 
Ihe siel whic h has 

(a) fewer meml>ers 

(b) mor?* memljers 

(li) The pupils ran order m^Is in terms of ^ 

(a) the fewe^ members 

(b) the m®sl members * • / 
Lesson m: losing Spare/Time Relationships 1 - Spacing Arrangements 

( 1 ) The pupil ean eonstruct an arrangement of himself and his classmates, as well 
as objects, in forms of familiar two-dimensional shapes. 

(2) The piipil ran ron*^trurt the two-dimensional shapes formed by a- given 
arrangement of objects. 

Lesson n: ObstTving 6 • Observing Solids Changing to Liqntfls |L 

(1) The pupil ran identify and name the changes which orcur when a ^lid 
i*han^> lo a liqui(f, including changes in properties suc^h as height, cdof, 

, temperature, and shape. ^ 

(2) The pupil l an distinguish between solid objects which-itielt and ihoscWhieh 
do ni>l nielL under specified conditions. ^ ' \ 

• Lc>>on o: Tsing Space/Time Relationships-Shapes and Their (components ^ ' 

(1) The pupil ran ronstriicl and name the following plane, or two'dimensiofml' 
shapes: triangle, rirrle, sqnarr, rectangle, and ellipse^ 

(2) T^e pupil can identify the folhfwing three-dimensional shajies: sphere, cube,. 
' c\ linder, pyramid, and cone. , * 

(.i) The pupil can identify and name the two-dinriensional shapes that are 

N'onipimcnli^ of .regular three-dimensional shapes; 
Le>son p: losing Numbers H - Numerals and Order / 
^ (I) The pi^pil can idenlify the order position of any object or event in a 
>cquenrr of fivr obj<*c|s or events. 
(2) The pupil ran i<lcntify and name the order position of any object or event in 
a sequenrc of five obje<*ls or events, ,Hsjng the words, first, second, .(hird, 
fourth. an<l fifth. 

{^\) The piipii ran dcnion>lralr that the third item in a sequence is between the 
seco?id ;ind thr fourth, ihi* >ci ond is between the first and the third, and so 
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i|. Lronii «|: ( )l)H'r\iii^^ 7 - INM'rr|»linn nrOilor 

(1) TUv |Mi|)il ran (li<^liiipii>li hrlwrni ulijrrlv \\i\\v jil imIih Ulul ihn^r 
lllill (In llnl. 

(2) T\\r |iii|mI r;ni iilriilil'v ^rnii|i> n( (ilijn h «in iM<r *>iiiiilar ur diriVrriil ihIim*^. 
r. Lr"«»MMi r: OI>NT\iii}j H • IVrrrplioii of Tii>lr 

(1) 'V\\v |Mipil ran iti>liii(;iii>li hrlHrni rrrlaiii Uual [i\^[r^ a> •^iinijar In. nr 
(tilTrrnil I'niiii each (iIIht. 

(2) Thr |mi|hI ran idrnlily la>lrs llial arr surrL HMir, or >all\. * 
s. Lrsson s: (lla>sil'\ini/ 2 - ,\J^l^|M»s^ of (llaNsifiralion 

(1) Thr |Mipil ran r(Mi>lriMi a rla»il'iralion of a >v{ of olijrr|> iiilo Iwo or ninrr 
f^roups (|r|M'n(liii^ on whrlhrr ihr nlijrrl.s ran or rannol hr.iisrri in a >li<lr(l 
way . 

(2) TUv pupil ran ronslrnrl and drnunislralr Ihr nsr of another «'las>ifi« alion of 

ihr sanir mM «»f (»hjerls iiilo nrw };r<»np>To .srrve a diffrrrni slalrd pnrpo>r. \ 
t. liPssoii I: llsni}» IV*imbpr.s4 - (Ipunlin^ and Nnmrrals * 

(1) The pnpil can idenHl'y and name the number of members of a sel tip lo 
twelve. 

(2) The pnpil ran order sels whirh have from one lo IweKe memher>*. 

' (3) The pupil ran i«l«'nlify V written numeral with the appropriate num1irr> of 

membrrs'nf a set, and the ronverse. 
u. Le.sstm u: I'hing Spaee/Time Relationshipj* 6 - Kerognizing Time interval 

(1) The pnpil ran distinguish between lime intervals by making statements likr^ - 
this: "The jieriod of reading was Um^er than the period of rest." ^ j 

(2) The pnpil ran identify and name the day of the week and distinguish the 
appropriate numeral ^n a ralendar f(»r a given day. 

^{'^) The pupil can identify and name the time on the hour, given a « lork thr 
positi(m\)f the hour hand, by saying; tit is 9 o'clock." ^ 
V. "^essort v: Classifying 3 - ^llassifying Animals 

(1) The pnpil can distinguish one animal from another, using his hmiscs a> the 
i»nly scMircc of inf(»rmati(m. ' , ' 

(Tiy The pnpil can identify and name how some c(»mmon animals are similar iiud 
how th«»y i»re du'ferent. 

The pupil can «;onstruct and demonstrate the use of a classification of 
animals, or pictures of animals, on tfie basis of gross physical or behavioral 
characterisiics. . ' • 

Part B 

a. iiCsson a: (]la.ssifying 4 - Obscrviug Living and Nonliving Things 

I ) The pnpii can identify and name at least one characteristic of living (d>jert>. 

(2) The pup|l can construct and demonstrate the use ^f a grxiuping into hving 

and n(»rdiving objects on the basis of observable characteristirs. ^ 

b. Lesson b: Using Spare/Time Relationshrps 7 - Symmetry ^ 
(l^ The pupil ran identify objects which have line or plane symmetry. 

(2) The pupil can demonstrate the symmetry of objiH?ts hy matching their parts. 

(3) The (liiipil can demcmstrate that some objects can be fcddcd or cut in more 
thfiu (»ne way to produce matching halves. t 

c. Less«>n c: Using Space/Time Relationships 8 - The Shapes of Animals 

(1) The pupit can doKTllie commcm envinmmental objects such as animals in 
terms of two - arul three - dimensional s^hap(*s. 

(2) The pnpil ran identify and dcmon>trate biUlcral symmetry in animals. 
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(2) TIm' |H |)tl t iiii tMiii>lriir| |Im» c\pliHia|it»ii llurl ufirii lrrij:lli> arr iim'H In 
iiii<i*«Hi(\a jsivtMi tihjiMi. rli(M'(*Mill> wiH Im' MiinMTir,HI\ (lilTt'KMil wIh'ii 
iiKMsiiriiiir slicks tif fJilTereiil lcriglli> arc iiscJ hi moiisiirf a }!i\rn 

(:{) Tlir p^ipil ran name iIh' rcsiHls nl' nM*aHircriicnl> llial arc imf an r\iu { 
niiinlMT (If slirk lriigllis; Vm v\;u\ipU\ if llir iAijrri hi lie niea>iinMl 
. ' iN'iwern Unn and live nira>Mrin^ -!i« k*^. llh' hilltiwinfj «'\prr>>ioti5^ are 

aer(*plai»le: **The nhjfrl \> mtire ll:an hnir slicks"; "Imhu* >:ick>' and a 
'hllle rimre"; **HelHeen ioiir and live >lick>**; «>r tillier similiir an>v>4\r>. 
y p. Lesson e: Olbserving ^) - OliMTvalion^ V>m^ Several of ihr Sen>es 

( I > The pupil eaii ideiilify objects, tir « lianj»es inohjeets, by iisfiifr several of 
the senses. » 
N ' (2) The pupil can identify which sense or senses he n>ed lo make his oli- 

s*T>ations, by saying, for example, *i smelled it." "I sav^ iU" mid so tin. 

f. Lesstm f: losing Numbers 1> • Nnnil^ers and the Number \mv)^ 

(1) The pupil can identify and name llw* numerals 0. L -I, 2. -2. A. li. 4. 4. 
5, 5, 6, ^6, 7. -7, 8, -8, 9, and -9. 

(2) The pupil can dislingiiish between any two positions on ihc number 
Hne and name positions by using ihe number n^mes^ 

g. Ivesson g: Observing 10 - 01>»erving the Weather 
. ( I ) The pupil can construct and demonstrate the us<» of a record of weallier 

conditions on a chart* using standard symbols, and name tliese^ recorded 
symbols. * ^ 

, (2) The pupil can distinguish between the weather t cniditions on lv%o days* 
by e:>Lamining the weather chart. * 

(3) The pupil can di.stinguish weather conditions from da\ lo day in roiii- 
prafive terms such as "hotter or warmer lhan'\ ''coofer tlhiu 
''windier than'\ or '".clondier than'*, using the data recorder ou , the. 
weather chart; • / ■ ^ 

.(4) The pupil can name the temperature in degrees, using a sinipie 
tbermometpr. 

h. Lesson yh: Communicating I •* Identifying an Object • 

(1) Tne pupil can^ (risliiidkiish between collections of information that are 
sufficient to identify an object and those that are not. 

(2) The pupil can descril)e a suffici<inl number #f properties of ati object 
s<i that a second person caft^i(len|ify the object. 

Lejy4<m i:. Classifying ^ - Variation in Objects of the Same Kind 
(rjf^The pupil cao identify and name variations among objects or organisms 
' / which havi many,features in common. 

<2) The pupil can describe features which a||^'ommon for each member of 
^( a group. ' \ 

j./ Le>s<mj: Measuring 'i - Comparing Volumq£ ^ ^ ^ 

/ ( I ) The pupil, can order c<mlaiiiers by vcdume when relative volumes 'can be 
dislingiiishWl by inspection. ^ 
(2) The pupil ean order containers by vcdume, when ordering is not obvious 
li\ ins|HM |ion. by pouring liquid or a finely divided solid (such as sand) 
fnini one conlairuT lo anollier. 
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(H) Tlu* |hi|h1 ciiiji ilciiKHi^lnilr u iirofcilnrc fir ('niii|Kli liir xniiuii^ lO' 
(MiiihiiiiiTs in liTMis til' nnil \ohimc«*'nM|ninMl Id rilftuidi t tMiliiinrr. 

k. I.r^snnk: I -iiifj NiimiImts (> - NnmlMT> 0 Thn»n«rli W 

(I) riic |nij)il (*aii (l(*s(TilM* iIk* iiiiiiirr.il lnr Irn ;i onr tin Hit* IcTl and a 
• /oni on llir rijuhl; llu* uwc iiidicaU*** «mm* Mi nl'h*!! tdijni-. and IIm' /.rrti 

nit^an^ llirn*-arr n(» Kinn^ (d»j(M'r>^ Mr >lirinld Ik* Mv \n ^ivt* a •similar 
d(>rri^»li(Hi (d''2(), 'M), anilM) oik {\\um\fh 
i'2) T\\c |inpil rait identify and iwr^r nnmliers in tlir srqnrmr I I ihron^li 
\ ' a snrrrsM>r tif 10, 20, M), ;tnd mi orr. hir r\ainph\ he >lionld ^lalr 

that Ihr synilM»l t.'i represents .lite snm of 10 and 3. 
{M ^rii*' jMipd^^^m tKtnir ihr pretl/rr^tSMir and sn« < esst>r eiM'h iHimher in .i 
sitquenre. For example, 2i\ <ine less than 2<), and :]2 is one more lhan 
:il. He sh(»uld lie aUle to five a similar deseriptmiv for any iniiidM r 
between 0 and KM), 
f. tesson I: Measuring 4 - Linear Measuremenji Usihg Metrn^ Tnits / 

(U Tbe pupil ran. name Ifhrei' metrir units of linear measure-the ernli- 
Ihe deeimeter, andihe mejer. ~ 
" (2) iinP^npil ran demonstrate how to si»le«'t the"' appropriate metrir . 
measuring stiek when asked Ut determine the lenjjtlvot an objeel. 

(3) Thi* pupil ean o monslrate the proeedun* for finding the length of an 
obje«i, and name the results in whole* metric units or as bt^tween twt» 
whcde number units. n 

(4) The pupil can demonstrate the approximate length of a reiitimel^N*. a 
decimeter, and meter. , / - 

m. Lesson m: Observing 1 1 - Observing Some Pjrqperties of Magnets 

(I) Thf pupi can identify a metal objeti aoy shafu? or size as a po»ible 



maghet. 



(2) The pupU c an jderttify objects which are magnets by demonstrating 
their effect upon various metals, 
n. Lesson n: Measuring 5 • Making Comparisons Using a Balance 

(1) The pupil can\>rdrr objects the weight of which differ appreciltbK . by 
lifting them .and by comparing them on an equabarm balance. 

(2) The pupil* can state the rule that one.;object is heavier than another be- 
cause \he earth-ptdl on .that object is greiiter than it is on the other. 

(3) The pupil can demonstrate how t<*^*omparr the weight of small objects 
by cbtmtihg the muQber of arbitrary units, such as paper chpa, pins, or 
tacks, needed to nalance the objects on an equabarm balance. 

(4) The pupil can describe the results* of his me,asuremehts^ as in the 
foHo%ving ^xam|^e: **The object weighs the same as six paper clips'', ot 

» "The -object weighs more than ten papier clips bul less than elcve/i 
paper cHps/* ',\ . ^ / 

o. Lesson o: Ooscrving l^i- ()l>st*rving Color and Color Changes in Plants/ 

(1) The mipil can <lescrilw changes in the color of an object when /the 
cl^^iTgi* occurs within a'short time (a few minutes or less). 

(2) The pupil can identify the obs^Tved change in color as being caused by 
^ the addilitm of^annther substance'. 

p* Lesson p: Communicating 2 - Introduction to Graphing 

(1) Tin' pupil cau conslnicl «i bargf:aph. 

(2) v The pMpil c«ni iilentify ;rtT<r name iIm' number i>f items represented by 

the bars of such a graph* 



CI) Tlir pupil ran idenlify the niimlMT of ilenis rcprrxMitrd l)\ 'dilTrnMil 
biir^ and dislingiiish ainoiip snc h r\pre^.^i<MiV as nuire tlian. iVurr llian. 
Ihr same niim^>er as, most, aifd fewest. 
^e^^(Ml (pLsinu; Spare/Time Relati(ms|Mps 0 . ShaHciws . , 
0) Tbe^nipil can identify a tliree-dinien>ional objert from it> tuoilimen* 
sional pijjeetions. 

(2) The pupil ean identify the Iwo-dimensional pnijeelions of a p\en three- 
dimensional ohjeet. 
Lesson r: I'sinp Numbers 7 ■ Addition of Positixe Nnml>ers 

(1) The pupil ean eqnslruet a new set of (»bjeets by putlin<: two sets of 
objects together arid name the number of members in 'the new set oralK 
or in writing. 

(2) The pupil can identify and name these written symbols: 
' (a) ^ as is or equals, and conversely 

(b) * as plus, and conversely 

(3) The pupil can name orally the written statement 2+3=5 as ' Twci phl^ 
thrt^ is five/' 'The sum of two and three i> five, ' Two phi?^ three 
eqmls fwe," or 'The sum of two and three equals fixe." And reversing 
the process, construct the statement when U is given orally or denion^ 
strait d with objects. , ^ 

(4) The pupil can conslrucf and name the sum of any pir of inimbers fronj. 
0 to 99, the sum of wvhich does not exceed 99, and identify and^unne 
th^ missing number in a statement like 4+ =7 Which has a sum of 9 or 

|0SS. ' / 

Lesson s: Using Space/Time Relationships 10 ■ Recognizing and Using 
Angles, Directions, and Distance 

(1) The pipil can identify and name angles. 

(2) Thfe pupil can distinguish a right angle from other angles. ' 

(3) The pupil can identify a ''square corner" as an example of a righ>angle. 

(4) The pupil can state and demonstrate which of twO angles i,s/larger by 
super-imposing one angle upon another. 

(5) i The pupil can demonstrate how to walk or mark off a Vlf^signated 
\ number of "steps in a spe4rified direction.'' 

Lesson^ t: Using Space/Time Relationships 11 . Time Intervals 

(1) The pu||il can distinguish short time intervals involving minutes or 
seconds by counting, or by using a time-measuring device f lich as a 
metsonome, pendulum, water clock, or sand glass timer. 

(2) The pupil can , distinguish between observed differences in time 
intervals. * 

Lesson u: Measuring 6 - Ordering Plane Figures by Area 
<1) The pupil c&n order groups of plane figures of various shapes and sii^s 
from smallest to largest on the basis of area. He will do this by visual 
comparison, by superimposing one upon the other, and by comparison 
with some selected unit. - ^ , 

(2) The pypil can deihonstrate a procedure for finding the area of plane 
\ .figiirp^ in terms of some selected unit. 
Lesson^ 13 - Observing Mold Gardens ^ 

(1) The pupil can describe the color, shapfc, and size of a few kincts of 
/molds. * 




(2) Tlir pupil can ii^entif^v from a griMip llios<» mal^rials llial ran stippi>rl 
Ihr frrowth of molds and those thai <'anni>l. 
w, l\^>Mm \nT Communioaling 3 - De^rribing Pli>>it al Changes 

(1) The pupil ran describe the pli>siial changes in an objcrl in lcrin> i>r 
sui h characteristics as color, shape, texinrc. sound* %ohnn% Icnglh. and 
surface area. / i 

(2) Thi- pupil can describe any chararterislic which remanis nnrhangcfl 
while the iiliject itself is changing. 

X. Lesson \: Communicating 4 - Observing Collision?^ 

(I) Jhe pupil can describe the heavier object as the one which exerts Ihc 

greater force when two objects move at the same speed. 
<2) The pupil can describe tlie lighter object as the one which will mo%e 

farther, given two objects of different weights and the same fierce 

exerted on each. 

(3) The pupil can demonstrate a procedure for measuring and recordmp 
changes in* the. position of various objects. 

y. Lesson y: Communicating 5 - Describings Chanfjes in Planis 

(1) T!ie pupil can identify and name observed change? in a plant. 

(2) The pupil can describe the order in which the observed changes 
occurred. 

(3) The pupil can iescribe what was done to produce the observed changes. - 

(4) P"P** describe the direction of motion and the rate of change 
of the motion of the parts of the plant which responded to the 
stimulus. 

z. Lesson z: Measuring 7 • Seeds wd $ccd Germination 

(1) The pupil can demonstrate a procedure for determining the increase ui 
the size of seeds af ter^they have been soaked in ^ater. 

(2) The pupil can demonstrate that the amount of water available to the 
seed determines whether or not a seed sprouts, anff how quickly 

(3) The pupil can construct a table for observations made of seed 
growth. 

Instructiofi 

a. The process title gives the process to be emphasized. 

b. The subject title indicates the content or setting which is used lo teach the 
process, ^ 

2, Objectiveii 

a. The obje<5tives for each lesson are listed. 

b. They are statements of what the child is expected to be able to do as a re»u\i 
of the exercise. 

3, Sequence Chart 

a. The Sequence Chart defines a hierarchy of skills for each process. , 

4, Teacher Information 

a. Ru'i'onale ^ 

(I > It provides useful background information. .... 
(2) It provides a brief statement of where and how the exercise fits into the 
process sequetice. 

b. Vocabulary List * 
(1) It provides a list of new words or special phrases whic^rare introduced 

in that lesson. 



2.} 

(J) Thr Miulrnts Mioiild \w to n>pnii<l |o or usr IIh'm* \\nnl> li\ tlir 

eiul t>f tlir r\rrriM\ 
r. LiM *>f Matrrials Needed 

(I) The hsts also indicate whether or not the material> are pro\idcd in 

sfiecial kits of materials for each le\eL 

5. Introduction to pAcrcisc 

a. - This section pro<ides suggestions of ua\> to introduce tlu* problem and 
^oiisc interest in the acti\itie>. 

6. ln>lructional \ctivities 

a. Rach activity descril)es how the teacher and student arc to be inxoKed. 

b. They are arranged in sequence. 

c. Often optional or alternative activities are included, to be usedws tlie teacher 
sees fit. 

7. Generalizing Experience 

a. This ex'perience relates' the newly acquired knowledge and beha\jors to a 
new situation in a different conte!>it. 

b. It tests the ability to transfer the process learning/ 

8. Appraisal Activity 

a. This activity provides a way to assess whether or not tin* objeeti\es for that 
le>son have been achieved. 

9. (Iomp«'tency Measures ♦ 

a. This is a series «)f tasks to be performed by a >tudent and obser\ed b\ llie 
instructor. 

b. It is a means of determining whether the objectives haxe been achie\ed by 
the individual student. 

e. \ check sheet is provided so that the teacher may ha\e a record of each 
student's progress. 

Our Working World 

LeHSon I : Getting to Know the Family 
Overview; 

This unit seeks to show the child what the complete family consists of, how families differ 
in various ways, what the names of the various family members are. and family life as a 
process that changes from time to time due to certain circumstances. 

Objectives: 

I. To help children discover that the family fulfills important economic, social, and 
politii al needs; that home is where we grow up. 



a. The adults of the family, who make the home, provide us with food, < 
and shelter. 



lothing. 



b. As a member of the family we learn how to grow up. 
( I ) W e learn 4iow to work and plav. 
(2) learn how to live with other people and respect them. 
(:?) We learn how to help and share. 

(4) We learn why ndes are necessary, and we learn to obey them. 

(5) We learn how to be honest. 

(6) We learn wliat love is. 

(7) We learn that various members of the family have various titles such as 
^Father, Mother, sister, brother, etc. 
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2. To liolp rliiMrni look on iUc fa|iiiK and famiU life a> a proeevs «>|^^^r|Haiiiil elianj:(\ 
a. Faniilie> jjrtiw older: >mall familie> cfrow larger: large families regroiifTTiiTn-iaiialL 
yonng families. 

h. Many families mo\e from farm to eily. from plaee (o plare within Iheeih. fnmi 

one eily (o another, and from one eonnir) lo another, 
e. Famihes' wanU and range of ehoiee ehange, depending on faniiU size. age. eihiea- 

tion. oeenpalion. ineome, lasle?*. and the le\el of (eehnolog) of Mieiel\ . 

Dnration of Tnit: Two weeks 

Learning Aetivities? 
p 

Display various hooks such as: 

A Day with Daddy by Alvin Tres^selt 
^ Movingjjay by Helen T. Hilles 

A House for Everyone by Betty Miles 

The Growing Story by Ruth Krauss and other similar books ;o inlrodnee Hie unit. 

1. Begin by using flanr^l board piehirrs representing various family mendiers sn«h as: 
Mother, Father, sister, brother, aunt, unele. ele. Also put Iheir family nann* under 
eaeh. Diseuss thejn ea«;h and Iheir place with Ihe familv. 

2. To rnnfcp'e Ihe meaning of ''Home is where we grow up/' Ihe pupils ean diM iiss uh\ 
home is important for a baby. Read ' The New 'Baby * b> Ruth and Harold Shane. 
After the story, dise«ussions about brothers and sisters ean begin. VIso about how safe a 
home is. Discuss how a familv helps the babv. 

3. During art time the children ean draw pictures of the various members iunl make a 
booklet entitled '*My Family'*. \ 

4. Show a filmstrip entitled ''houses/' Discuss the various types of houses there are. Read 
the poem "Houses" by Elsa Jane Werner. S^if the children ean rememher all the 
different types of houses. / j 

5. The children might draw pictures of the houses ttiey live in. Then tliev might make up 
a display entitled "We Live in These Houses" and diseuss the kinds of houses in which 
p<»ople Do this during art ^yne. 

6. After discussing houses have the children work I A "My House", and IB -My IIoum* 
Keeps Me Safe." Evaluate each child's work on pages. 

7. Ask: "What do we learn at home that teaches us how to grow upf* After random 
answers have children turn to 172-73 in textbook. The pictures are arranged in 
sequence to represent working, playing, helping, sharing, making rules, ol>eying rules, > 
respecting others, and being honest. Dramatizations of each of these pictures ean 
reinforce the ideas in the children. 

8. The children may want to "make rules for their "family'' at school to follow. 

9. To reinforce the id-a that technology changes a family wants, read the storv ''The 
Little House" by Virginia Lee Burton. Discuss the various changes of the house, 
community, family, etc. 

10. Work page IC "The Things That We Want to Change All The Time" in the activity^ 
book. f 

Evaluation: 

Play portions of the recorded lesson. Before the main ideas are discussed, see if the 
children can tell the answers before they hear it on the record. The main ideas covered 
are: 
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I.. Wlui i\rv iiiN laniiK? 
2. Hi)w I'aniilic*^ Hil'lVr? 

«ln we ill tilnlili(*^? j 
4. What iUt we lia\e Id ItMrii Ut }:row up? 
7\ Hov do fatiiilie> t haiip'? 

If the students can aii>wer llie>e aloiij^ with tht* re<'ord. \ou ha\e a ^ood (*\ahuiti(iM. 
» 

Lesson 2: Famihe-- \re \hke 
0\ erview : ^ 

This unit provides the basic understandings of how families are ahke and that <fveryoiie is a 
producer in some wayi^^ and a consumer always. 



Object 



ives! 



1. .To help»pupils discover that every family-in fact everyone eonsiinM*s jtir um> lood. 

clolhin^. and shelter, and that, therefore, they are all consumers. 

2. To help pupils discover that some things are used up or consiune^al tuuejwhercas 
other things may l»e used or consumed again and again. ^ 

3. To help pupils discover that Wfore anything can be consumed, it must fir>t \tv 
produced. 

4. To show that ()(*ople who make useful things or do useful work are |>rodu('ers.~ 

Duration of llnit: One week I* 

I I 
Learning Activities: ; 

1 . Listen to re«'orded lesson. Ask j 

a. What are the things that your family can and cannot get along \fithoiit? Help the 
t*hildren discciver the three essentials: food, shelter, and clothing| 

b. What arc some of the kinds of things that your family consume^? W hat do we call 
people who use thingsg Consumers are all members of the family consumers. 

c. What must first he done to the things we consume? (They haw first to be 
produced.) / 

d. Which things does your family use up at once? Which things dJies it use again atui 
again? \ll these questions should be discussed during appropriate times during the 
ren)rd. , 

2. Have children work page 2A ''What Families Cannot Live Without.'' Check to si'c if 
children have learned the three essentials. 1 

3. Read Story ''Anatole: The Business Mouse."" This is an excellent e|xample of difference 
l)etween producers and consumers. Also, find two good pictures; c^ne • consumer; one - 
producer. Put the pictures up on the board with the appropriate wprk under each. 

4. In order to help children differentiate between producers and consumers, the following 
game can be played: The teacher describes someone who is either a producer o^'a 
c«)nsumer. Pupils clap if the person is a producer or rap on meir desks if he/fs a 
consumer. They explain their choice. ^ ' I / 

.■>. A complete di.M'ussion of consumers should be Wb? at this ptjriod. Children should 
c«)mpletely understand the word consumer and then clip pictures from magazines in 
whirh people are shown consuming. Place these under a display entitled **Wbat is a 
. Consumer*:" 
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(). Wtirk |i4ip» 211 * INMi|iJr Who I'se Tp Things \rr (U>MsimM»r>/* 

7. l)iM iis> thr iMcaiiiiig of produrrrs. Comph^tr thi> and Irl ihr rhihinii < lip pirhirr> 4if 
produrers from magazines. Put in a^ display enlilletl •What is a Prodnrnr" 

8. \\i>rk page K. in in livily hook ''People ^htr Do I >efnl Wiirk \n' ^nMhurr--/* 

The teaeher ran bring a gla>s of walei^ to elass and drink it before the ela». From Ihe 
demonstralion. Ihe children may diseo\er that sonn* iteni> (like the glii'-s)ran be n^d 
again and again: \vherea>. others like the water are nMi>umed onK onre. F.\tend llii** 
r with bread. « hilhing, toothpaste, etc. 

Evaluation: 

Shaw two pictures, one of a consumer and one of a prochu er. A>k which is ronsunuT and 
which is producer for an evaluation. Also ask what three e>>entials are needed \\n life. ^ 

Les86n 3: Families Are Different 

Overview: 



This unit seeks to introduce the (^hjldren to families Ui different parts of Ihe world. Ihc 
common needs of the people, and fhe unusual things about the families that niake ihcni 
different. » / 

Objectives: j' ^ 

I. To help pupils discover that families in different parts of the world, in spite of their 
common need for food, clothing, and shelter, are different because of: 

a. What they have, or their immediate physical environment. 

b. What they do with what they have, or the extent to whfrh jhe> arc aide and 
willing to control their environs and thus provide forMheir needs. 

c. The amcnmt of knowledge or skill they may have acquired throiigii: 

(1) The development of new ideas. 

(2) The exchange of goods and ideas with other people. 

d. The extent to whif'h members of families and whole families help one another. 

Duri»tion of Unit: One week 

Learning Activities. 

Display many books' such as: / " \ 

The True Book of Houses: Katherine^Carter 
Little Indian Pottery Maker 
Pueblo Imlian Stoves : Arthur Gates 
Homes Around the World: Kathryn Jackson 
liCt the children have a chance to look through the books and discuss the pictures. 

1 . Take time to do a Bulletin Board with the children. Put pictures of different people 
from the world and label. Talk about each. Label this display "People Around the 
World." 

2. Play recorded lesson. Ask pertinent questions about NakcnakV family and their way of 
living. This discussion talks about Eskimos. Discuss fully. 

3. Read stories ''Why (laribou Eskimo Families Live As They Do/' "Why Pueblo Families 
Live As They Do,'' **Why Bushmen Live As They Do.'' The children can follow the 
stories by examining sequences on pages 1/77-82 of the text. The Eskimo, Bushman, 



Piirlil.. Iiavr Im tii i liosni ln raii>r ol' llu* iialiiral rii\iho \(U r vm U -ltir\ llir 

lollduiii^ should Im* asked: 

a. Ihm do ueallier and laudseape iutlneuce llw peuph'f 
h. How doe> (he I'aniiK gel food? . 

\Mial lo(d> and ueapoti> do Ihey use? 

d. NNhal do ihey make iheir elolhing oiil of? lloM>e>'r 

e. Whal d(» lhe\ Irade? 

f. Whal do Ihey do lo have fun? 

g. Mow do niemliers of Ihe family help one ancdher? 

4. During arl lime have ehildren draw a pielnre of Eskimo. Pnehhi, or UM>hMiaii. Make a 
di^pla> of the pielures. Encourage Ihe children lo be creali\e and colorlnl. 

5. Show filmstrip on how familie^s are different. Discuss the wide variety of houses in 
other parts of the world. 

6. Work pagch :{ A and M in aeli\itv4)ook. ^'Families are Different. 

7. Emphasis al latler part of week - \Clial WeapiMis are used by the Dusliniau. K>kiiuo. and 
Puelilo. Let ehildren discuss the weaponst^uch as: 

Spear - (Eskim(» - Bushman) 
Knife - ( All .{) 

Bow and Arrow - < AII li) ' , ^ 

Harpmrn - (Eskimo) 

8. Have children bring l^^ks and string. Make weapons during art liuu* and make a dis- 
(day and laliel eai li. Let ehildren pla\ a game of telling which |KM>pie H>e thi weapon^. 

Evaluation: 

liet children work page :U: in activity book to evaluate 4hc week's work. Thv f>age is en- 
titled ''Where is it EaneM to Work/' Also murft discussion about the work wilt aid the 
evaluaticm. 

Lesscui 4: lh>w Do Families Produce - \ 

\ 

Overview: . \ 



This unit seeks to reinforce what I nit 2 tells about producers. It will gi\e Ihe child a better 
understandingT^f how useful work is pr(»ducing. 

Object i\es: • 

1 . To re\iew tlu' understanding that a person wh«> does useful work is a producer. ' 

2. ' To show (jiat there are t wo kinds of producers. 

a. People who make Uhcful things are producers of goods. 

b. People wh(» do useful work for others' are producers of services. 

;i. To help pupils disco\er that n<d all members of the family ap producers. Some may hv 

loo ^oung or loo old, some may be sick or disabled.^ * 
4. To help pupils discover that producers ha\e to help those who only consume. 
n. To help pupils see that people feel good when they do useful work. 
6. To help pupils >ee that useful work is appreciated. 

Duration of I nit: One week 
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Learning Acti\ities: 

1. Revievr the wnrAs producer and consumer. Stress the difference. Help e\er\ chiht 
understand. Show various pictures of producers and consumers. li.—-' 

2. Display a hoard of pictures of goods. Talk to < liildren about what a good is (a useful 
thing). It is \ery1mportant that they understand what a good is. 

Put pictures of prliducers of goods and services into two piles. Drawing from the 
producer of pnods pile, the teacher should hold up one picture after aiu)ther asking: 
**What is this person producing? Is this person producing a usefiil thing? W hy is i| a 
useful thing? What do-we call a person who is producing^ good?" Pick out of pile of 
producers of services. Hold up pictures and ask: *'What is this person doing? Is this 

I person a producer of services? Why is it useful work?''^ 

4. Work page 4A ''Goods and Services** in activity book. 

&. Read the story 'The Brown Family" to reinforce the objective that all members of the 

family are consumers but not all'producers. 
6. To help children feei that producers help those who cannot produce, have children 

follow story on page 103 of the text. Let children work page 4B "Some people cannot 

produce." ^ 

Evaluation: - 

Have children listen to recorded lesson. Take needle off before the answers are given on it. 
Let the chiWren answer^ Do an experience chart using the words: goods, services, producers, 
and consumers. Let children make the sentences. 

Lesson 5: Dividing the Work ^ 

Overview: v 

This unit helpMhe 'pupil to understand that everyone does not do all jobs, but each p'^rson 
has a certain jom This is the division of labor. * 

Objectives: 

1 . To help pupils understand the division of labor; that is, that everyone cannot do all 
jo()s, but that each person' undertakes a certain job. In this way people develop 
proficiency: 

a. At home ^ 

b. At school 

c. In the neighborhood 

d. In the world 

2. To help pupils discover that division of labor helps get the job done faster and better. 

3. To help pupils discover that division o< labor makes people interdependent because 
when a person specializes, he depends on other people for the other goods and services 
he needs. - ' * 

Duration of Unit: One week j' ^\ ^ 

Learning Activifles: 

1. Play recdrded lesson, stopping it at intervals in order to discuss varioun word^. Talk 
about the story "Pelle s New Suit" and the various ways to divide labor. 

■ 3'3 
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2. 'fo ilholralc lltr (HYifinicv of llir (li\i>i(Mi of lal»or. IIm* childmi ran fill lio\(^- wjjh 
NHritm^ iir<i«lt*>. \ j;t)t>d t^xaniplr would Im* ri\iii«i Jiiiii(»r Rrtl C.ro'-- |KM'kiij;t'>. Two 
«;r(nip> jd' cliiltlrrti willi equal skills arr srircird. lu llu* \\v\i nwU child^uit^ all 
IIh* IliiftTtMil kiud> {)( il(Mu> iu a box. closes ilc aiul >laoks it tu*atU . In llu* xM'oud 
^nnip, rke laitor i> dixidnl and iM)xe> pa>.> akiui; :ui avMMuhU lint* uith (\u*h el^ilH 
placij^ oiiry (Mu* kind of il(*m iu Ihe box. The la>l cliild ('lo>e*> the box ;rnd sKieks it. 
The class \\ill sec the result. The team lha't di\idc> the labor \\ill iUil-|irodMcc the ttthtT. 

3. ' ReatI the slorv "(mhu* i'^ Guiie'" !<» the class. The >{or\ de>cnbe> uluil hapiMMi^ wlu'u 
labor is Hixidt^d in Hie* wronjf way. During; art linu* tin* children will enjo\ illu>traliu«r 
Ihe story in their t)\vn way. * j 

4. Have children wt>rk .5A.**How Did 'I^his FamiK l)i\ide the Labor?" (li\c \ery «A|)lH'il 
directions from the activity book. 

^. The class can prepare a helper's chart sh«>wing di\ision^of classnioni cluircs lor the 

children eachiim*k. This projert should be done for the rest o( the y«\ir. 
6. To show thift we depend on other people let children work '*VMmiiti l>*>«v<'()ur 
Famil) l)epen\l On?" 

Evaluation: ^ 
Draw up a sheet* siniil^ tt> the aetivitv pajje oA on the di\i<iou of lab«)r. SecTf caclr child 
can tell how labt)r i> di\ided. Also replay portions of record(*d less*)u. See if the children 
can successfully aujiwer tlie questions. 

liCssiui 6: Tijols and Machines * 

Overview: 

Tills unit is designed io help the pupil underst^jfrid how tools and machines help us produce 
faster and l)etter. 

^ 'Objectives: ^ 

1 . To help pupils disccner that totds help ii> produce faster and better. 

2. _To show that there are simple tools and complicated tools and that thcv are both \cr\ 

important. 

3. , To show tliat man is unique because he invents tools and machines and iniproxes tlienv. 

4. To show that people have to learn how to use tools and machines, 

5. To help pupils understand that tools and machines must be properlv maintained. 

Diiralion of Lnit: Two weeks 

fiCarning Xejdvities: 
Display books: 

a. Tim and the Tool (Ihest • Jernild Bein 
* b. What is a Simple Machine • Gene Darby 

e. Machines at Work • Mar)' FJting 
d. Tools for Andy • James Tiwpet 
I. Discuss with the children the v-artM^ tools the> have in their homes and lio\> they are 
us<*d. Let children act out the awkwardness of working without tools and machines. 
For instance: picking up leaves with hands: raking leaves: picking up dirt with hands: 
using a broom: driving^a nail with hand: driving a nail with hammer: breaking grass 
with hands; mowing lawn; etc. 

ERIC 34 ' 
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2. Pliiy m-onkd Irssoii and Jet < hildreit follow in bot>k. After lesson ask i]nestioii> 

a. What are some of the tools that we have in onr lionn's? 

b. Why are tools important? 

e. What tool did Granny use in the story? 

d. W hy was Granny *s needle important? 

e. What tool do we have that would help Granny to work faster? (Sewing Machine) 

f. (iould a person iwe a sewinp machine if its needle was Jost? (No. a sew ing nuu hiiie 
i& made up of simple machines.) . , . 

g. Whj is it important to learn hoifto use tools? 

h. Why should people take t are of tools? 

i. Also talk about how men differ from animals in that they ean in\ent aind use 
machines. * 

3. As an introduction to science, the teacher can bring some simple tools for a display of 
the 6 simple tools; screw, lever,, wheel, pulley, inclined plane, and wedge. The ohildren 
can investigate other tools and see the simple iooh make up many conipli* ated tcMils. 

4. Read the story 'The Little Red Wagon" by Jeanne Stoxer. This story descrilws how 
mueh easier and faster it is to do a job with the help of macliin»ii. It also emphasizes 
the importance of taking care of tools. Discuss tools that help us work faster, and 
better. ^ ^ ^ • 

5. Work page 6A "Tools HehJws Produce faster and Better.'* The pupils should \w able 
to select the tool that woi^Bw^e the job easier and understand just lf!)w if d(M;s/ 

6. Show filmstrip ''Simple Mac^es*' and discuss. See boxy many the children can learn 
and identify by sight.. 

7. To show the transition from simple tools to complicated have children look at page 
186 of the text, which shows the history of W hammer, starting with the use of the 
.^tone and ending with the development of the electric hammer. Children eaii describe 
how the tool has been improved at each stage of development, and how' the improve^ 
ments have helped us to do work faster and better. 

8. Have children work page 6B ^'Better Tools Help lis Produce t^irr and Better.'' The 
children should see the relation between the hand tools and the machines and Vtkow in 
what way the machine is an improvement of the hand tool. o 

0. Take a field trip to the flag pole. Let the children observe the pulley and wheels. See 
if they can remember the simple machines^ 

10. After the field trip read the ^tory "Rob»ie Finds a Friend'' to the class. The story 
describes a young child when he is confrorUi^d with the tasic of running the flag up a 
flagpole. 

11. During art time let the children draw pictures of a tool or machine that they would 
like to invent. Let them tell a story about it. Prepare a display of the inventions. 

12. To evaluate^ let children work page 6C in the activity book. 

Lesson 7 and 8: Families Sometimes Work in Their Free Time* 

(Combined due to their shortness) Families Sometimes Play in Their Free Time 

Overview: 

This unit is designed to help children realize that families can work and play during their 
free time. It ]p also designed to help the child understand the basic division of labor in order 
to produce more. People have njore free time because of the division of labor. 
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Objertives: 

I. To help pnpil> (li>n)\tT (luit time is saved throiitrh tlic di\isioii nf labor :uwl llir uh* oI' 
] tools. • 
p To show that families ^ometimes save money by pnMlnring >er\i«'es (ox llnMnM'l\e> 

3. To help pupils discover that by produrinff goods and >er\ices«ft>r IheniM'lxc^ al lu>nic. 
members of the family give np free time for IciMirc. - ^ 

4. To help children realize that whether members of the family use llicir free lu"** 
work offer leisure is entirely up to the person. 

5. ' To help' pupils -discover that people hav^ more time on hand bccauM' of the djxisioh of 

labor. I 

6. To help pupils discover that peoplfe can ^hoose to \\>c their iree time: 

a. To do more work ^ 

b. To play or pursue 3 hobby ' 

7. To show that hobbies may develop iiiio occupations. 



Duration of Unit: One week 



Learning Activities: 

T. Begin unit by* talking about theyjfhings a person can do in their free lime* They ran 
either work or pla^. * / . 

2. Play recorded lesson about Father's chores on Saturday. This will reinforce working 
d|iring free time. Ask questions about (he children's. fathers and how they work during 
their free time. During art tirne let the children draw pictures of their fathers doir'^ 
Useful work' during their free time. Put up a display under the title "Our Fathers Do 
Useful Work in Their Free Time." 

3. Read story ''Daddy Can Fijylt" to the class. After reading the story, the teacher can 
discuss how the Daddy used his free time. Let the children work page 7A "Some 
Families Work in Their Frefe Time.'' The pupils should be able to distinguish between 
work and leisure activities. 

4. The teacher can have the class look at page 188 of the text. The three scenes pictured 
' , can be used as the basis for discussion of how father would^ best save money: by 

repairing the chair; by* paying a repairman; or buying a chair. Discuss such things as: 
would father need special training to repair the chair? Would he need special tools? 
h the chair as good as a new ohafr would be? 

5. Have children work 7B "When Does P'ather Save Money?" The activity reinforces the 
idea that one saves money by doing useful work in the home. 

6. The children can /find out about the hobbies of relatives and friends. A discussion 
^ about what people do in their free time will help the children understand. During art 

time have the children draw pictures of things people do in their free time. 

7. To ^i^ovide the pupils with an example of how childhood free time hobbies oft^h 
develop into a career, read the story "A Boy Who Always Asked Why»" to the class. It 

/lells about Thomas A. Edison. Afler it, dis<*uss various careers the children might have. 
8: Work page 8B "Sometimes Our Hobbies Become Our Job" from the activity book. 

Evaluationji^ , 

Discuss more^tiout free time work and leisure. Prom this you can readily observe the 

children's understa^^g. Ha\e them work 8A "Some Families Play in Their Free Time." 
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< AImi Comltiiii'd due lt> short iit s!<) Hi»w Choiirs Xrc Made 
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Overview: 1 

— I 

This uhit helps the ehiW realize that [peoples' wants an* inihmitnl ami lhe> are rnn-lantK 
wanting; but, since they ranmft have eveTylhing Ihey must make ^•hoiee^. 

Objectives; 

% ■ 

1. To help pupils discover that people \s wants are iinlitniled. 

2. * To help pupils disc^vei;. that it is not possible \o prodm e enou^ ^oods and >er\iees |o 

fulfill everyone's wished. ^ 

3. To help pupils discover that since we eannot have everything we want, we baxi^ \o 
make choices. 

4. To help pupils discover that individuals and families choDse the thin^jliat serin. most 
important to them. 

5. To help pupils understand that after inie thing is acquired something elsi* is aluavs 
wantH. 

Duratbn of Unit; One Week 

teaming Activiti es: 

T. nay recorded lesson of **The Fisherman and His Wife." (People always want more ami 
more) piscuss the sto^y and the conclusion. 

2. Let ev^y child draw (during art time) a picture of all the things that he wants. 
Display Under "I Wish,.! Wish, I Wish." 1 et their discussion continue until the children 
arc aware*^f the vast variety of wishes. . ^ 

3. Help children make an experience chart on what would happen if everyone got all of 
their wisheSv Include discussion about how many factories would be needed, etc. 

4. The teacher can read the story "A Week of Sundays."^ the story shows that if produc- 
tion is not hiaintained, difficulties will occur since people consume everyday. The 
story also shows that play.is more enjgyable when we have our work done. Also have 
children work page 9A "What Do You Wish For?" in the activity ^nook. 

5. The teacher can read the poem "Choosing" tathe class. The poem nicely illustrates the 
difficulty of making choices. Discuss what thinp should be bought first by families. 
The children shotild understand that choices should be made on the basis of what is 
rteeded. Work pag^lOA "What Do Families ^Buy First" in the activity iJcjak.. 

6. ^ During art time children can paint pictures of three things they waVit and have ' 

them indicate the o^der of importance. For instance, a cold drinks candyVjigr, comic 
book. \ 

7. Read Hie story "Two Pesos for Catalina." This story beautifully illustrates how to 
make good choices. It tells about two choices of two different people and what 
happened. ' f 

8. Have children work IOC ''What Things Would This Boy Choose?" The children 
should see that spt-^cial circumstances affect choices by the fa^t that the boy is hot, 
tired, hungry. . . 

Evaluation; ^ 

To evaluate the children's undersla^iding have them Work lOB, "We Make Choices", in the 
activity boolt. This activity is dc<,;gned to help the children see that choices are limited by 
the resoufCAS available. Also, it will aid your evaluation, 



I.pss<>n II: Long. Lohg \};*> ^ , 

Overview; ' ► ' ^ 

This unit is tlesi^ied lo help rhiidrrn lM*tter underhand Ihe hard life of a pitHieer funiilx. 
Due to laek of to(ds aiitl machines, pioneers had lo pnuhur man\ ^mmU and MT\ire> al 
home. ' " ^ 

Ohjtjetives: , . - 

1. To help the pupils discover the economic characteristics of Ihe pioneer home. 

a. Most pioneer homes were farms. 

b. Most goods and services were produced in the home. 

c. OiCing to a lack of specialization and a lack of trwds and machine>. Ihe work was 
hard and almost all of the family's time wa> used lo produt e food. < lolhing. and 
shelter for consumption by the family. 

d. pAcn recreation was work -oriented, so lhat whal litlle free lime was a\ailaUle 
was r^t<^ly wasted. 

e. The choice of occupation was limited primarily to farming. 

f. The choice of consumer goods was limited beeaust* il took so long t(>» produce 
^ goods. • . 

g. What the family produced and what it consumed were both influenced by the 
seasons. 

2. To contrast standard of living of pioneer family with that of the modern American 
family. 

•* 

Duration of Unit ; Two weeks 
Learning Activities; 

T. Display various hooks for the children to acquaint themselves with pioneer life^ 
• Pioneer Children of America by Caroline^Emerson 
Th^ True Book of Pioneers by .Mabel Harmer 
The Peddler's Clock by Mable L. Hunt % 
Little House in the Big Woods by Laura I. W^ilder 
Don Frontier and the New House by William Harley 
5. Show a filmstrip entitled "Pioneer Life." This will help chijdren understand the con- 
cept of "pioneer" and their life. Disc^uss fully. 

3. ^ Discuss the hard life of the pioneer family. Explain how they had to make everything 

they needed. Contrast it with today's convenie^ices. 

4. Play the recorded lesson for the children. This will lell about pioneer life and what had 
to be done by the family. Also it will tell a pioneer ctory about a little girl. Discussion 
qiiestions should follow. They are found in the teacher's manual pages 74-75, 

5. During* art- time, have the children draw pictures about pioneer life. Let' each child 
discuss his picture. ^ 

6. To help the children understand the lack of specialization and lack of tools, the 
teacher can have the children look at pages 195-198 of the text. The four sequences 
show how food, clothing, and shelter were produced, how free time was spent, and 
things done in a day. A discussion should follow about each sequence. 



7« To sotnr si^mm* of llir li^^ilrr iiioniU of llir |)ioni rrs, Hir c^ii**** jiiitilil iMijos liMrniiit!; 
Ilir folloHiiiji^ soii;»M '^hVogtrir Wcnl a (loiirliir*. ••Turkr\ in llir S|ni\>*\ \\\\k\ 
(io<> llir WrjiH'l". 

tt. Read the ^lory "Jrrnny's IJijj Day''. Tlir ^lor) nii|)lia**i/4> llirrrlali\r >4*lf->uffii irm'\ 
of piofUMT hoiisrliolil>. lark of tooli^ aiMl nvM'liiiirs roiiipollnl all nirmbiT^ of llir 
famHy to prodiur poods. Work was mi iircessirx llial r\rii rriTra|i<|ii wa-* orjraoi/i'd 
afound iisi^fid work. - . : 

9. .To hrip llie rhildren olilain soinr rdra of pionrrr \uvt\>, siir i-la» \\\\^\\ \\>\\ a tiMi^-nMi. 
ifpost;ihle. " * - * . 

10. DiHru8s thr hard.Hhip*« and differrnre> of (lir s4*a>on. lielfi liirm to m'i* Ihr ri|||^n'' 
stances of earti season. Wurk llA of llir arli\il) hook "INoiirrr Lifr \va> Tird fWln- 
Seasons".. o . 

'II. Pl«y the pjame "(iossip*' |(» help the rhildren understand how pioneers romminnraird 
in the scattered farms. Peddlers rame throu^ and «pre«d news. The children nit in a 
circle. The first chHd whispers a sentence to the next cbiLd^ The news is relayed liii^arli 
child throng ^a whisper. The last child tells- what he heard. ('.ont|mrr il to wlial thr 
first <'hild said. \ 

12. Go to activity book 1 IB "H^w People and News Traveled Then and Today?" Discuss. 

Lemin 12: As We Grow Up 
Overview : 



\ 



To help the children to understand! that rules and customs must be followed beeaiise the 
world tries to" be an orderly placeijlhei:^^ njieds to be an understanding that rules and 
customs change due to various reasons. 

Objectives r 



1. To help pupils discover that there is orderliness in the world amund us |(order in/j 
society) because most people, in tl^eir daily actionh. behave according to prcdirtabic/ 
patterng. ' j ; ~^ ^ • 

2. To help pupils discover that the mnin reason for the predictability of human behaVior 
is the fact that people follow customs and rules. . * 

3. To help pupils discover that wheti men follow rules and customs, they are reward^Mt. 
,4ind when they do not, they are punished. • 

4. To hfelp the child discover rules and customs. The development of science and tech- 
nology and the demands of various groups in society put pressure on the social 
society. . • ^ 

.> To help children understand that rewards may take form of respect, greater finahoial 
rewards, gaining friends, and that puni.shment may take the form of lost respect, lower 
* ffnancial rewards, ja^sentencej^, etc. : . 

J^. To show that many people, led by an inner <Jrive, do their best without considering 
material rewards. ' 



/ 
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Learning Activities ; 

1. Play the recorded lesson. This is a story about a little girl wlio has a dream. Every- 
thing that happens in the dream is different than what happens in normal life. Kecaiise 
people didn't 'do what Mary Jane expected them to do, she felt that the world was 
di.Horderly. Questions for discussion are found in manual. 




To liHp chihlmi iiiulrrslaiul ihr ini|M)rl;in(-r ol >\\r\\ ronuuon ('ii>lom> ii> «{(Hfd \Mr 
manners, ihry tan srI a lahir and nnniir ^ood and had tahUt niannrr^^ XfhTward iUv 
class ciin ()iM-n» how UMploa>anl H woidd Im* if rNrnonc had had manniT^. Thi' » Li>* 
mi^ht also discuss the fact ciiting Ihrcc lituc> a day i> als(» a (Mi>lonL 
Discuss other customs such as: heing cm time, doin^ your joh. molhcrV parlicular 
jobs, father's particular jobs. / 
Read "Timmy on Time" to the class. After the st^>ry the cla» >h(»uld di>cu/> the 
advantage of being on time. 

During art class*, let children make a clock face and prac||ce telling time. 
To help children understand the importance of rules in thfir own li\es. they can 
identify and discuss some of the rules they eneouMler every day: slopping at red 
lights, crossing at <:orners, not throwing 4rash in the street, respecting the property of 
others. If some of the children ride bicycles, they can note some of the rules the\ have 
to follow: signaling at turns, riding on the pn»per side of the street, not parkintr 
where ycyj should not, etc 
V. Read "A Picnic in the Park." The story telbof a family picnic and how important it is 

io pick up the Ira^h so the park will be clean for the next family. Discuss, 
.et children work activity page 12A "What Will Happen rtext." Children shouUI 
match the situation with the action that wo|dd most problfbly^ follow. 
9. To demonstrate how disorderly the world would be if we could not depend on other 
people, the teacher can have the children read the story "The Plumber W ho Did Not 
\ Come" on page 200 of the text. Discuss using questions from the manual. 

10. Work page 12B "Who is Following the Custom?''. The children should be able to 
distinguish customarily acceptable behavior from behavior that breaks rules or 
departs from custom. ' ^ , " 

11. Help the children write an experience chart using all the new words such as customs, 
rulers, order, grow, etc. Let'the children draw pictures to place on the chart as 
illustrations. Help each child to read it successfully. 

Evaluation: ~ 



Let children finish unit by working page 12C "Who Will Do the Punishing?". The children 
should be.able to thatch each act with the people who will puni.sh the wrong. Replay 
portions of the recorded lesson. Let the .children answer the questions. 

Lesson 13: Specialists At Work ^ , 

Overview: ' ^ - 

This unit teaches that people work away from home doing a special job. 

Objectives: 

« 

1. To help children discover that when fathers and motlvr.s work away from home, they 
have a special job to do. 

Because they have a special jol)' to do, tKey learn how to do the job well. 
Because each person has a special job to do, he must depend on other people to 
\ do other jobs. 

To show that people work away from hpme because: 

a. >Jany goods and services have to be produced by many different kinds of 
specialists working together. - , 



• S 

Ik marhiiio lKi\r U) lie iimmI in hvifv Uu\Ul'm»< vMvA I'iiclnric^. 

i\ M;in\ oiuu\> iind srrvires urr iirodnrnl i\\>Wr iind lirlirr wlirn* llir hmI ur rlimah- 
i^ ri^hl. ' 
it. T(i shdw lluil I(mI;i\ |m*o|iI(* u wider clKMrt* o( «;;mmU in,d MT\in> and lli'«tn 

Duration of l^nil: Two wfek> 
Learning Activities: 

r Ray the rerorded lesson. This reeord will also review nian\ lliincr> aln*ad\ learned. 
^ Discussion should follow. Questions are found in th»» teacher's manual page 

2. The children can ask their parents what they do al work and then rep<irl to the t la.'^'* 
or, if possible, act out what the jobs are. Play a game of CJiarades: members of tin* 
class act out certain occupations, and thc*^iiest of the class tries to piess what the 
occupation is. 

3. Read the story ' The (^at Who Wondered'' to the class. Afterward the elas^ ini«r|il 
(iiscuss the various jobs of people who travel to work and why their work is nseftd. 

4. During art class the chi^Hrpn can paint pictures of an occupation. Let the i*liildren.lell 
about their occupaflon in front of the class: Put the pictures in a display imiIiiIimI 
"Occupations". 

5. To help the children understand the importance of specialization, the elas> iniglil* 
discuss how important in the community are such specialists *as doctors. fin*men. 
policemen, teachers, farmers, grocers, and pharmacists. Each is importa'nt to the others 
and each in turn needs all the others. 

6. To reinforce the idea that there are many different jobs for people to do, ri^ad the 
forms 'fathers at Work" and "Round and Round Go the Wheels . 

7. To help children understand what producers do, have the children work page l;{\ 
"What Do Producers Do?'\ ^ 

8. The children can cut from magazines pictures showing producers at work away from 
home. Tliey might prepare an exhibition of the pictures, grouping them under the 
titles "Producers of Goods*** and Producers 6f Services'', 

9. Work page l3B''^OId and New Jobs?" in the activity book. Discuss the. jobs of the ^ 
past and howjJiey4iave changed. 

lO^^^J^a^-the^tory "The Red Rooster" to the class. After the story has been read, the class 
. can discuss the fact that just as inventions have displaced the animals in the story, so 
do new machines cause men to look for new kinds of jobsrlalk about how formal 
education helps people to adapt more easily to changing conditions. 

n. Work page I3C '^Old and New Tools". The children should be able to associate, the 
tools of the past with the pioneer, and modern tools with the man of the past. After 
completing^the activity, the class should discuss how new tools help us to work 
faster and beMeh and how new kinds of jobs have appeared as a result of sut h 
inventions. 



Evaluation: 

Play'' portions of the recorded lesson to see if ihe children can answer the questions. 
Discuss any portion they have difficulty with. 
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'*Wo'k Xwav From Home Willnml l|i 



LesscHi 14: Sonir Peoplr*Wo»k Away fVom Homr WillitMil l|«M'fi\iiitj InroiiK* 
• Overview: 



This unit teac'hes thai some pi^ople are not paid for Ihe wt>rk Ihey perform. Thi> i\t>rk i> 
called voliinleer work. People who/9ir\olunteer work IxN'ansc Ihi'v Ihink t>l oHier> and 
derive pleasure from the pood theyylo. 

Objectives: \ \ 

' — r~ 

To help children discover that \ ^ 

a. Nlany people volunteer to dq work away from home without rece\\ing iiufonn\ 

b. People who volunt|^ to do work awajA from home without rreeiving in<*ome 
derive pleasure frdH^in^ good they do. 

c. Volunteer work is important to a free sbciety. 

d. Volunteering requires that we think of others. 

Learning Activ : 

r Arrange a a«^play of posters showij^ a variety of volunteer acii\ilie>. 

a. March of Dimes 

b. Heart Fund 

c. Easter Seal 

d. Etc. 

Talk about the meaning of the word "volunteer". Discuss other volunteers in the 
community. 

a. P.T.A. ^ 

b. Church work 

c. Charity collections • ^ 

d. Civic organizations 

e. Neighborhood groups 

f. Father refereeing a baseball game 

g. Girl Scout or Boy Scout workers 

2. Make a cutout mural entitled **Everyone Can Be a Volunteer". 

3. Read *'We Will Do It" in text. Discuss how children can-participate in volunteer work 
at home. Make a list of volunteer jobs the children can do at home^-encourage them 
to report what jobs they do at hor*:c during the unit. 

4. Write up these activites in an illustrated experience chart. 

5. Invite a representative from the various welfare agencies to come to the olas$ and tell 
the children how their parents' money and volunteer workers help make their commu- 
nity a better place ta live. Afterwards discuss what would happen if there were no 

* such agencies. 

6. Write creative storie^ and illustrate how volunteers help the community. Put these 
stories into a ciass scrapbook. 

7. Invite one or more of the following research people to visit the class and discuss 
volunteer work: 

a. Sunday school teacher 
^ b. League of Women Voters 
c. Person from armed services 

8. Read "A Leak in the Dike" and "Kula and the Doctor" and discuss how volunteer 
work helps others. 
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Show film ''Tlir Wish t(» iV\\v'\ jo iniiiiilrs. vu\ur K<liir;ili(mal Kilin- Salrv 
rjiiversily FAlensioiu I'niversily of Califoniiii. hiH ii.vv 

D uration of Untt: One' io l\v*> weeks 

Evaluation; 

Continuous thrtmghont thr imit. Also ihese arlivilies in Ihe \rti\ily Hook: *'\Miir|i Cl 
These People Might lie Volunteers" and How Can Nolimteers Help*r 
♦ 

Lesson 15: Traiisp(»rlalion is Needed 

• » 

Overview: 

This unit is designed to teach the various kinds of transportation, their uses, and llir 
relationship that transportation has on our lives. 

I < 

Object ivesV - 

1. To help children discover that transportation makes trading possible between 
specialists who live far apart. 

2. To help pupils discover that faster and cheaper trat^portation encourages trade. 

3. To help children discover that where transportation is not developed, there is lillle 
trading. Ifi such places most goods and services are produced at home. 

4. To show that kinds of transportation depend on many factors: 

a. The countryside 

b. The tools and machines and other resources available to build a transportation 
system. 

c. The number of skilled people available to build and operate a transportation 
system. ^ ^ 

5. To help pupils understand that the development of a (ransportation system requires a 
long time ^nd a great ileal of manpower, raw materials, tools, and machinery that 
might have been used for more immediate satisfactions. 

Learning Activities; 

1. Initiate this unit with an arranged environment. Suitable pictorial materials may be 
obtained from: . . ♦ ' , 

-a. American Petroleum Institute 
Committee on Public Affairs 

1271 Avenue of the Americas ' 
New York 20, New York (I eline) 

b. American Trucking Association, Inc. 
1616 P Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

c. American Waterways Operators^ Inc. 
1023 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D.C. 

d. American Transit Association ^ 
355 Lexington Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 



e. TranspdHalidii A^scirialum of \nicrica/ 
2p E. 42d Street / 
N^w York, N. Y. / 

f. Aj'iitomobiU' Manufacturers Assoeniiion 
3^) \fadison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

g. Association of American Ki^ifroade 
63 Vesey Sireet 
N^w York, N. Y. 

h. .^'r Transport Association of America 
A>-7 Madison Avenue ^ 

-'New York, N. Y. ^ . \ 

These materials, along with discussion by the class, wiji slimulaie inlerest in ihe neu 
/Unit. ^ I 

/ Note the different types of transportation used between communities and williin the 
,^ community. , ' ' , 

As a class, write an experience chart on the kinds anci uses of transporlation. Let Ihe 
children copy these slories into individual booklets. Illustrate with pictures cut from 
magazines or with drawings. j~ 

4. Make a display of toy vehicles, showing the different kinds of Iransportalion in llieir 
city. 

5. Make a display of kinds of transportation in far«iway places. This display might 
include clay or paper mache' figures of animals, (janoes, rafts, etc. 

6. Develop a creative imagination, and at the same tiibe help the children realize how 
important good transportation is to the city, by letting the children finish stories of 
what would happen if storms, elc, prevented food and supplies from being delivered. 

7. Discut;s the many people and the^obs that they per(orm in producing good transpor- 
tation. ^ 

a. traffic policemen 

b. construction crews 

c. road department men 

d. railroad workers • engineers, switchmen, brakemen, dispatchers 

e. airport workers - m^hanics, pilot, stewardesses, men who run control tower and 
i'unways, etc. # 

8. Invite an engineer, etc. to come and speak to the class about the men who keep the 
railroads (airlines, etc.) running smoothly. Write this speaker a ''thank you" note. 

9. Show one of the follovWng films: 

a. Boy of India: Rama and His Elephant. 1 reel, 1 1 min., sound, b & w $60, color 
$120, Coronet. . ^ 

b. Elephant Baby - 1 reel, 1 1 min., b & w $60, color $160, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
These films point of why transportation has not developed in some countries, how 
specialization is determined by surroundings, climate, and availability of human skills, 
andliow lack of transportation can hinder specialization even though other conditions 
nr>ay be. favorable. 

10 /Take the children on one or more of the following field trips: 

' a. Visit a railroad station and find out the uses of the various freight cars, 
b. Visit a freight airport to discover the special kinds of goods carried by plane. 
c» Visit a harbor area. 

All of these trips are designed to help the children understand how transportation 
makes specialization easier and how specialists are able to trade between lowns and 
countries. 
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11. Take the children lor a ride on a means of Iraii.sporlalion llial Ihe) nia\ rml husc 
ridden on. 

12. Arrange a library lahle of hooks on Ir porlalion. Tlioe hook> >lionld inchrde Ihu-c 
on the chihlV rcadinj; le\cls as well as ' ok> to he read and diM M>M d 1a the Icai lu r. 

IH. The recorded lessoti and dii>cnssior icliided with Ihe mainial i> a good eiilminalintr 
activity. 

Evaluation: 

The student s activity hook contains threj^ pages that are good f(»r exaliiating ihi^ nnil: ' 

'*How Do They Travel?'' Children choose the appropriate means of transportation ami 
destination for each object. /J 

Lesson 16: Reward For Our Work 

Overview: 
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The purpose of this unit is to teach the children that we work for tnoiiey. and money. i> our 
,medium of exchange. 

Objectives: / 

1. To show that people who work away from home usually receive a reward called 
income. ) „ 

2. To show that producers away from home usually receive their income in the'Torm of 
money. 

3. To show that money is a convenient device to measure the price of gooHs and services 
produced. 1 \ 

To show that money is gladly accepted by everyone for the goods and services he 
produces. \ \ 

5. To show that money^an be easily saved. 

6. To show that without money people would find trade difficult; that a lack of trade 
hinders specialization: that d lack of specialization limits the quahty land variety of 
goods and services; and that a lack of quality and variety of goods and services' limits 
consumers' choices. 

Learning Activities: 

r To help the children understand the im|)ortance of money as a medium of exchange 
and the inconvenience of the barter system, the class rati read 'The Tuba Factory" 
found in the manual. 

2. To further the concept of problems encountered with the barter system, read and 
discuss ''Fair Trade'' in the text. 

3. Demonstrate the difficulty of shopping under the barter system: Prepare a display 
comparing one item's prices in ''Money City ' and "Barter City''. The children could 
try to trade among themselves using marbles, clay, glue, etc. The point to make is that 
shopping in a barter economy is very difficult. 

4. Read these two stories on the difficulties of barter: 

a. The_Peddl_^r- (.lock hv Mabel Leight Hunt. Grosset Dunlap, New Vork: 1043. 
l>- The Trading Place in Lost & Found by Robin Palmer, pp 145 - 55. lioston: 
Heath, 1955. 



r. From r*;irltT li> (ioM l>> Stilvrig Piils«in Rii^m-II. ('.Iii(*ii<rr»: Riind M« \iill\. 1061. 
d. ItV A Ueal by hiiil Stro'yrr. MrDowrll. ()UMi>k\ : Now >i>rk. 

5. To Irarh ihe n>h» o( prioe differnirrs in rvrr\«l;iy lift*. lh»' i ljiss roiiM in ii tlt*|Kirl- 
men! siorr iitid find ihr prires of sp\rral arlitlt^ llial \ar> «:rrall\. Tlir rla>** raiiJlirii 
arranfl^r Ihr priro in <»rdiT from l(»wi\sl [a hi<:iu>t. This rxrn ist* will Ih'lp ihc cliildn'ii 
realize thai all <i;()4mIs Ao twA have the same prin*. 

This same exereise etiuld he carried out iisin({ a < a4al(»(; and arraii^in^ a hnllelin hoard. 
This buUetin bt>ard might be entitled "Know the Priee Before ^(Mi Hnv *\ 

6. Discuss the various ways that money can be used: buying and siHIiug ^mmIs. lending 
and 1>orr(»wing, paying debts, giving to eharity, saving, earrxing (Mil other tran>itioMs. 

7. Display pietures or artieles of the different kinds of mouey used in various t tiuntries of 
the world. The ptiint is that different eountries use different forms of moue). but all 
people within that etumtry use the\«?ame form of money. 

8. Act out one of the playlets found in the book to illustrate that the exehange of gcMids 
is easier with moKey. 

9. Read "The Cow With the Loudest Moo" in manual. % 
10. Complete the aetivities^in the Aetivity Book. 

Duration of l!nit: One to two weeks, depeuding.on interest. 

FiValuation: • ' 

Teacher observation on classroom discussion. ^ 

Lesson 17: Why Some Incomes Are High and Others Are Low 

Overview: 

This unit teaches that incomes are rewards for doing useful work, and that the income is 
high or low because of certain factors. * 

Objectives; 

1. To help pupils disciiver that the incomes people receive for working away from home 
differ because t)f: ^ 

a. education 

b. demand 

c. supply 

d. seasonal work ^ 

e. production 

f. risks involved in the job ^ 

2. Divide the class into six committees, each representing one of the reasons why incotries 
vary. The committees can find pictures or draw pictures of occupations tliat represent 
these reasons. Discuss and assemble. 

3. Read and discuss "Read to Me About Chijriie" - how coiijd Charlie have earned more 
money. 

4. (Compare jobs at home of class child'-en with those of their older sibtinpr.'^hy do 
older sibhngs earn more? 

5. Suggestions in the manual for dist ussing why some workers produce faster and belter 
than others, why store owners deserve higher earnings than peoph; who work for them, 
how the length of working hours can affect earning, and how the supply of, and de- 
mand for^ labor affect wages are good. 



In addition to ihcsv sngge.«tions. the child coiild siimmari/r |Ir*n' Find< on an t \|NTi' 
ence chart. 

6. Make a survey of JoIk^ in the rommnnity and dclcrrninr what n^iiMHi innn(Micc> llir in- 
come of each job's employees. 

7. Instill that many important j(»bs pay low incomes. Make a murml display of ihcM* jnh*«. 

8. Read ' Why There Are So Few Blacksmiths'' found in text. This $tor\ lells hnw tic* 
mand seizes or creales jobs. 

9. Take a walk througli the community and point out to the class jobs thai have Imm^h 
placed by new jobs l>ei:ause of automation. 

10. ' Make a list or a display of ways that employers advertise for employees. It will be fun 
to act out an interview for a job. in response to an advertisement. 

Duration of Unit: One to two weeks 

Evaluation: * ' * 

Activity page **Who Earns More?" 

Lesson 18: How Do We Get Our Money s Worth? 

Overview : 

We must buy food, clothing, and shelter - these are our basic needs. The rcs»t of our income 
is spent after these needs are nfet. Choices depend on responsibilities, etc. 

Objectives: > 

1. To help children understand that because of limited income and unlimited desires we 
have to learn to make wise choices as consumers. ^ 

2. To help children become aware that desires can be divided into important, more 
important, and most intportant. 

3. To help children discover that once the most important desire has been satisfied^ the 
less important becomes more important. 

4. To show that how families spend their income depends on price, tastes, and size of 
income. 

5. To show that most families decide by themselves how to spend their incomes, where 
to spend, and when to spend. ^ 

6. To show that factories and stores produce and sell a wide rang^^of^goods and services 
to satisfy a %vide range of choices. . - 

7. To show 4hat factories and stores try to produce and sell better and better gooSsarfd^ 
services at lower and lower prices because families shop where they ^et their money's 
worth. 

8. To show that as peoples choices change, factories and businesses change the kind and 
quantity of goods and services they produce. 

Learning Activities: 

1. Read 'Ten Pesos for Catalina'' to class and discuss why we must all make choices. 

2. Ask the children to make a list of things they would like to have for their birthdays. 
Then tell them they have only five dollars. Let the children see how amount of m>^ey 
restricts their desires. 
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3. Miiko ii iiiiinil disphi) (if ilrms a fumily HiHils iiii(l(*r ihrn' li(*iiHiii<;>: '*liri|iorl;tii(". 
•'More Impt>rtiinr\ aiul "Mosj lm|)orl«int'\ llir «lass (l(Mi«le which pirhirt'^ will 
go under awU hrading. (Int pictures from niat^ir/.iiirs. 

4. Roll* playing. I. el the children pretend to he liu\(*r'^ with differei>| int-onif*^ iind 
obligations. See h(>w these facts infhienee elu)iee>. 

5. Compare the priees of certain items in lood >tore> t>ver a peritnl tif tw«i week^. 
Determine wheiMihe hest.time to buy each item. Mm> the reaMm for the ri>e or fall. 

6. Compare priees of the same item in different st«>res. Determine where yow }rct the 
best buy. Tiiese prices eould eome from grocery store full page ijds. 

7. Work aetivity pages in activity l>ook. 

Duration of Unit: One week ^ 
Evaluation: 

Teacher evaluation of children in role playing as well as independent work in acti\ity book. 

Lesson 19: Families Buy Many Goods And Services Together 

Overview: 

This unit teaches that we all pay taxes to the local, state, and federal go\ernment> and that 
together we buy many things with thc*se taxes. Som^ pay'more taxes than others, but we all 
share the g^^s and services equally. — 

Objectives: * 

« 

1. To help children discover that families buy many goods and services together because - 

a. The purchase 'of some goods and services by individual families would be very 
expensive and wasteful of the country's resources. ' ^ 

b. Many families woidd be excluded from the use of siich goods and services if they ^ 
were bought by individual families for their own use. 

2. To help children understand that people pay taxes to the city, to the statc^ and to the 
U. S., so that these governments can buy for the people what they cannot buy, or 
canndt buy as well for themselves. 



3. To.^help children understand that although everyone has to pay taxes, some families 
pay more» others less. But regardless of the amount of taxes different families pay, 
they all benefit from the goods and services they buy together. 

Learning Activities:'' 

1. Initiate with a film. ''What Our Town Does For ljs'\ I reel 1 1 min., b & w $60, color 
$120, Coronet. Film shows the services provided. by the government, how the govern- 
ment is organized, and how taxes pay for the services city people enjoy. 

Discussion to follow. 

2. Take a walk to observe some of the goods.and services that families buy together. List 
these on the* blackboard. Make an expf'rience chart entitled. **What Families in Our 
Town Buy Together'*'. Illustrate. 

.1^ Prepare a picture display of services and goods that the U. S. buy together. The teachgi 
can get pictorial information from the agencie^^ and organizations listed in the manual. 

4. Read **What Do Taxes Do?" in text. Afterwardj discuss how people pay .taxes to the 
city, the .state, and the Ih S. and how these governments pay for goods and services. 



\ 

Invite resoiinr people lo l<ilk to Ihe rlas> aiul (liM'n>> llinr jol)> and liow |>a\ lor 
them:-polireman. poslman, mayor, ooiiniv 'a«ji'nL eh*. 

6. Read "\ Visit lo ihe County Agent" and "\ Day With Ihe Pre>ideiit \ Ftilhiu with 
dis^eiissioii siiggesled in the manual. Read "The \\\». hip Slioppint; Li>r*. Hicm* >|nri«»'* 
illustrate the go«)fls and services that families hny toj/elher and ho\% lhe>e people 
make our life safer and happier. 

7. Arrange a table of libmry books on the ehildren^s reading level on siil)jcr|> about };nod> 
and services that are bought with taxes. Rneourage the (*bildreii to share llu>«» with 
each other. 

8. Culminate with the recorded lesson and suggested discussion in the manual 
Evaluation; ^ 

Independent working of exercises in the Activity Book - '*Who Pays For What We Tse" au( 
' Are These People Paid W ith Taxes?" 

Duration of. Unit; Two weeks 

Lesson 20; W hat W e Do With The Income W e Don't Spend 
Overview; . 

The purpose of this unit is to teach that we save our extra income for varioiis reasons. It 
also teaches that some families spend all of their income and cannot iB«ve. 

• • • 
Objectives; ^ 

1. To show that many families do not spend all their income. W 

2. To help children understand that income not spent is saved. ^ 

3. To help children understand that families save for old age, for emergencies, for 
special things^ for their children's education, or to go into business. 

4. To help children understand that there are several ways' to save money; it can be kept 
;lt home; it can be loaned to other people; or it can be kept in the bank. 

5. To help children understand that to save, we have to learn how to choose between 
things that we think are important today and things that may be very, important to us 
tomorrow. . \ ^ 

6. To show that^ome families spend almost all their income and that they have little or 
no money left over to share. 

Activities; ^ 

1. Initiate with the recorded lesson and discussion. , 

2. Make an art display of pictures illustrating reasons people save. 

3. Read 'The Grasshopper and the Ants" in manual and discuss. 

4 Read ''Let's Save Money" in manual. Discuss different reasons for saving money. 

5. Take a field trip to the bank and learn of the many differe.it ways to save mdney. 

6. Start a, class project and save money for a trip. Determine how to spend money wisely 
for supplies of project in order to save the most money, etc. Go on the trip as a class. 

7^ Read '*Peter the Eater" in text* Discuss how we must give up some things in order to 
save for other things. 

8. Complete thif following activities in the' Activity Hook: "How t^es Bill Take His 
Savings to the Bank?" and "''What Did These People Save For?" 
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9. Hliiislrip: 'Ml lo Savr: .16 Inimrs in Ihr >rrir- '^;n>\\injj I vvilh r«pli<Mi^. 

b & w $5.0(1. Popiikir Sriomr hihli>hinff (.orn|Kin\. istuil DiviMon. 

Rvaliialion: 
Teaoher evaliiiiticiri. 

D i^ration of Unit: 

Two, weeks • project (ontiniies as\^n (Mit^i^owth of Ihr unit until eomplt lion and trip 
possibly end of school ypar. 

Lesson 21: What Does The Bank DoNjVilh Our Saxings? 
Overview: 

This unit, is designed to show the ehildrea the operations of the bank - how lliey lemi the 
money that we save, how the people who bot-row the money pay interest, and in turn how 
we make money on our money saved in the form of interest from Ihe bank. 

Objeelives: 

1. To show that banks lend the savings that pe^Dple hav** deposited. 

2. To show that those who borrpw from. the bank must pay ihe mone\ bark with in- 
terest for the use of the money. 

3. To show that the bank pays some of this interest to the savers who ha\^ allowed the* 
bank to lend their savings to others. %■ « ^ * 

Activities: 

1. Intro^duce the unit with the recorded losson and discussion found in the manual and in 
the text. 

2. I^ead the playlel ''A Trip to City Uank'' to the class and discuss the importance of 
swings and ihe importance of banks. Afterwards, let the class act the playlet out 
themselves. 

3. _^Visit a bank, t^et the bank official show how people put their savings in the bank, how 

they withdraw their savings, and how they ask for loans. 

4. Play the banking game as explained ia the manual. 

5. Invite a banker to come to class and explain what a bank does and how a bank works. 
Afterwards, ihe children can make a display of items that the bank's-loans help to pro- 
duce or help people to buy. . y%> 

6. Make a, picture display of banks in the community. , ^ 

7. Read.the story ''How the Bank Helped Littletown'\ C ' V 

8. Role playing. Act out problems facing the banker as su^ested in the manual. 

9. Read and discuss "Tony and the Banker'' in the text. Discuss the difference between 
saving money in the bank and in a pig^ bank. 

10. Discuss the origin of banking. Read the story 'The Happy Goldsmith'' to the class. 
Afterwards, discuss the similarities atui differences between the Goldsmith's bank and 
banks today. 

1 1 . Culminate with independent work op activities in the activity book< 

a. "What Happened at the Bank?" * 

b. "What Must the Bank Learn?" 
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Evaluation; 

I would evaluate the i|id(*pnwient work in the arfwUy book .i> wril a- r\i\>^ |);irli('i|KtlicMi. 
Duration of Ilml* 

One to two weeks. (lep4Mwijn(; on the intt-fesl and utHler>l(nHling of llir rliihireii ».i\ol\r<l. 

Lesson 22, 23. 24: What We Need To (ic^nto The Haiikincr Uu>ine>s. 

The Clothing Business, and BuiUling Kusine.ss . 

Overview! - - 

The purpose of these units is to discuss the roles of maferials. labor, workplace, tools, and 
the businessman in the business world. These lessons are d<'sipied to help the ehildn^n 
realize the risks and responsibilities oC the businessmen \\\\A the role that the bank plays in 
business. These lessons also point Quf rules made by the city, state, and IJ. S. goveriimenis 
to protect the businessman, the people who work for him. and the people who buv from 
him. . 

Objectives; . , - ^ 

1. To help children discover that materials, labor, workplace, and lools are, needed lo 
produce goods. 

2. To help children understand that it is important to choose a site that is favorabli* for 
producing and selling goods. 

3. To show that the businessman is needed to combine the materials, labor ./nd tools to 
produce goods. ^ 

4. To help children discover that if a businessman does oot have enough savin|;s of his 
own, he can borrow other people's savings in order to go into business. 

5. To show that the bank is an important source of the money that the businessman 
needs to go into business. If the businessman is honest and if his plan is'a good one, the 
bank lends him the savings that have been put there by others. 

6. To help children discover that the businessman has to sell his goods as cheaply as 
other businessmen, or produce better goods for which the customer is willing to pay a 
higher price. > 

7. » To help children discover that the business|nan needs customers k) buyliis products. 

8. To show that the businessman receives a reward in addition^to that wKich he receive) 
for his labor. This added reward is for hk worry (risk taking) and is caUed profit. > 

9. To help children discover that the city, state, and U. S. governnH5nt& make rules to 
protect the businessman, the people who work for him, and the people who buy from 
him. \ 
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Activities: 

1. Initiate the unit with a filmstrip or story of The Little Red Hen\ Talk about the 
things little hen needed to make.her bread. This is a light way to^pnroach the unit, 
but an enjoyable way for the^children. 

2. Arrange a table display o\ necessary materials, tools, and labor to produce bread. On 
the wall above, put a series of cutouts showing the following workers; 

a. mixer * 

b. molder ^ * ^ 

c. oven operator ^ 

d. sliccr , r-' . \ 

e. wrapper 0 1. ' 
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Let iUc rlass (lisrii>s whrtlirr Ifir nuitrriiiU iiiul hilior aloiu* would lir (*iumi(iIi lo 
produce bread, and how l(»oU and a workplace and the !Mi8ine>sman an* also needed. 
Prepare an(»ther seefion of Ihe di>play to Hiow the maleriaU and lool> needed lo 
• prodnee clothing. Drawing plaeed on the wall Itehind Ihe tahle ean ^how the >peeia- 

list^ wh(» help prodiire Ihe elotljing. Thellrawinir> >honld he labeled:- i 

a. de^ipler ^ , 

b. patternnuiker 
0. euttfy 

d. ina4*hine sewer ^ 

e. hemnter 

f. finisher 

g. presser 

A similar section eoidd be showing the tools, materials, and specialisis needed in 
building. Use toys, models, cutouts, samples^of materials, or drawings. 

3. Read and discuss the following scJeetions from the text: 

a. -'A Visit ta the Bakery'' 

b. "Mr. Tweed and the Moth" O 

c. ^'Bobby the Builder'' ^ 

4. To help the children visualize the location of the bnsiuesses. draw a map locate 
them and their surroundings. Discuss whether the locations are favorable for producing 
and sellin^^^ds. The manual contains several good questions. 

.5. To emphasize the role of the bank in businesses, read and discuss the following poem^ 
and stories: 

a. ''Mr. Wooley, th*' Businessman^^ 

b. ' Mr. No-Good" 

c. "Mr. Hall, the Businessman" 

6. Compare the prices of breads, clothing, and building materials and determine which 
^ is the best buy and why. Brochures, full page gro<-ery ads, etc. arc good for a discus- 
sion of this type. 

7. To help the children understand why the busine^man receives a reward called profit 
in addition to the incojne he receives for his labor, the class can read and study the 
discussion pictures in the text: "Why Is The Owner Worried?" 

8. Take a field trip to a bakery or a clothing manufacturing plant or a construction site 
and see the division of labor and the tools and materials being used. 

9. Draw pictures of the floor plans of the homes of the children in the room to show 
that the builder tries to meet different tastes and incomes so that people will buy the 
houses he builds. Discuss^ that not everyone .wants to live in the same kind of house. 
Assemble these drawings into an exhibii entitled "Builders Make Many Kinds of 
Houses for Us to Live In", 

10. To help the children understand how businessmen try to find better and cheaper ways 
to make clothes, the children ean make a ili«play entitled "Businessmen Produce Many . 
Differ^t Materials". The children can brihg sample materials either from home or 
from dres^s shops of natural materials, man-made materials; those from within this 
country and from foreign countries. 

11. To help the children understand that rules protecting property are needed for the 
proper operation of businesses, the class can invite a representative from one of the 

^ three businesses being studied to come and talk about the rules that businesses have to 
follow and who enforces them. Afterwards, a display ean be made from drawings or 
cutouts entitled "Rules for the Businessman". 



12. Read the folhiwiiKi pcierns and st(>ries: ^ 

a. *\^ay Hello tcilMr. Hall" 

b. "Snip'ami Sew'' » 
Show thesi' films and filmstrips: 

a. 'Thfi Big Bakery" 

b. "The factory: How A Prodtiet Is Made". 

e. "George's New Suit" 
d. "Making Cotton Clothing" 

^ e. "What Do Fathep?Po?" 

f. •^New Houses: Where^They Come From" ^ 
"g. . "MacKines That Move Ea/th" 

See the manual for more complete information on each of these references. 

13. Encourage the children to read from the library tfible book^ on thcN* snl)jec|?i. 
Several are suggested in the manual. ^ 

14. Recorded lessons and discussions to culminate unit. ^ 
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Evaluation: 

lEvaluation will be continuous throughout the'unit as the children show understanciinp of 
the mikterial by discussion and through working on projects. Further evahialion will Uv 
gained from their independent work on the following activity book' pages: y 
, a. "What Will the Baker Need?" 

b. "How Do We Get Our Bread?" 

c. "What Happens to Savings?" 

d. "What Will the Clothes Maker Need?" 

e. "How Do We Get Our Clothesr" 

f. • "Vhat Happens to Savings?" 

g. "\i'hat Will the Builder Need?" 

h. "HAw Do We Get Our Houses?" 

i. "What Happens to Savings?" 

Duration of Unit: 
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This unit ^hould last approximately four weeks^/lepending on the interest of the students. 

Lesson 25: What Happens When People Buy All That Is Produced? 

Overview; , *. ' 

Tlie purpose of this unit is to teach the children th-'t as people save or spend their incomes, 
they help other people to earn an inc;ome. 

Objectives: 

L To remind children that people may spend or save their incomes. 

2. To remind children that savings help businessmen to bu^ld factories and to buy tools 
and machinery. 

3. To help children discover that ifpeople spend income on goods and services, producer?* 
can contuiue to produce and w^ers can continue to earn an Income, 

4. To help children discover that advertising helps producers tell about their goods so that 
people will know about them and want to buy them. 



Arliv i ties: I 

1. Initiate thre unit vyith thr rrrordrd lesson. T\u |Hrtori;il dismssicMi that follu\\<« in (he 
text is good. 

2. Rea^ "Round iuul K(MUhI (jo the Wheels**. This poem deM-ribes the r«>le oi' pnuhu^tion. 
distribution, and eonMUi^ilHnrfh our eeonomy. I)iseu*«s eaeh step in the wheel. 

A« 'an <»utp*owth of the p(»em. make a mural or series ol' piii^ire> rntitled "I'roni 
Produeers to (XniMuners" showuig pioduetion. distribution, and, ronsumption. Sliou 
faetories.'boats, airplanes, trains, and Irueks a> well a> stvires and salesmen distrihuthi<f 
r^^'^'X the produets; and finally people eating, wearin<r eU»thing. living in hou^e<.4'iding in ear^. 
\ ele. fpr ecmsumption.' 

3. Make an experienee ehart to go along with the prec^eding aetiuty. 

4. Read VThe Farmers Sons" found in manual. This story explains the importaner^oi' 
saving in buying capital goods. The children can make a list of things that their faniilio 
have or want because of savings. This list eoidd l>e further developed iiito-an experi- 
ence chart. * ^~ . . - 

5. To help children understand that if people spend their income on goods and services. 
..producers will continue to produce and workers can continue to earn incomV. let the 

/ children act out the following game. 

Act but the parts of Mr'. Raker; Mr. Wooley. and Mr. Ifall (Previously studied) - .see 
^manual for directions of the game. Help the children to see that the three producers 
'represent the whole economy, and that the worker^ represent all the receivers of in- 
come throughout the country who have l)een .rewarded fot producing all the goods an(l 
services. . ' • 

6. Read and discuss *'Happy Mr. Swefet" in the text. 

7. Collect advertisements from magazines and newspapers. Discuss how ads help 
busiriessmen telF people about the goods they have to sell, and how the von^imer can 

\<:^i Tind and buy the cheapest or the-. best. * ^ * ; - 

^i. Work the following pages in the activity booksr - 

^ 4. "Which of these Help Us to Produce?" . . ' 

_ - . "Buying Keeps Producers Going" ' " 

*These are good for culmination. 

Evaluation; 

Main evaluation is teacher, evatuatidn of discussion and role playing. 

Duration of Unit: 
Approximately two weeks 

l.e8Son 26: What Happens When People Do Not Buy AII^That Is Produced^ 
Overvie>v: • 

The purpose of this unit is to leach the children what would become of the economy of the 
nation if people did not buy goods and s<Tvices. It also points out other reasons for unem- 
ployment and how the government helps the unemployed. ' 

Objectives: . - 

— — - 

To help children discover that - • 
I. The kind and amouftt of goods consumed, determine the kind of business and the 
number of people emplc^yed. * 
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2. Whni p'opli' do Ihi) ooo<Lh» tlir workiT'- who pnnhu r iUnv ijf1..\ Ikm cmik* iiik 
ployed. / ' 

It. There are other reiiMMi> Tor iineniph») meiit: 

II, some p<'oph' are too old oi are >iek 

b. some peciple lia\e been rephieed by niae|iine<^ 

some people have quit one j(»b to h>ok I'oi'anolher 

d* some p4*i»ple ha^e l>ee» fired beeaiise Ihey an* not ^mmI worker'- 

e. some pi*ople are uni*mployed lieeaiise of weather nr >ea>oiial farlor'-. 
4. Often p|L*(»ple who are out «>f work are helpeel b\ olher^ or by Ihe p»\ernmnil. 

Learning Activities: 

I. Initiate with the recorded lesson and discussion of pictures in the te\(. 

Read 'The Sad Cow" in the text and discuss how consumer buying ((»r failure to bn\ ) 
has had an effec t on businesses and the number of (M'ople they employ. AI>o icad and 
discuss *'Happy Mr^ Sweet.' in the text. 

3. Read and discuss *The Red Rooster" in the text. This story points out the reasons that 
some people are unemployed - one being machines take over their jobs. 

4. Help the children make a survey of jobs in the community that have l»een replaird by 
machines. Make a display of tliese before and after jobs. This display cindd be called 
"People WhovAre Not Workinp". The information };athered crtuld gained from a 
field trip or from a selection of books • 'The Blacksmith'', etc. 

^ Discuss how to find a job: \ 

a. ^d fn newspaper j 

b. watching the ad;^ in newspapers or trade journals 

c. employment agency or slate employment office 

Afterwards, the class could role play job inter\iewing by answering ads, etc. 

6. The previous experience couJd be written up into an experience char4. 

7. To help the children discover that people wtio are out of work are often helped by 
other people, invite either 

a. f a representative of a h»cal charity 

b. a representative <if the local state employment office 

to come to school and tell about how their organization helps peoplcyfTfi^^work. 




Evaluation: i 
Complete and discuss the following activities in tlie activity book for evaluation of the unit: 
a. ''What Happens When Things Are Not Bought?" 
, b. "Which Producers Will Have Work Here?" 
c. "Who Will Firjd Work Here?" . 
These activities enable the children t- match a particular lacK of buying withjho unemploy- 
ment it might cause, to understand how consumer buying affects productions, and to deter- 
mine what factors mak^ people employable for certain jobs. 

• 

Duration of Unit: One week 
Lesson 27: What I Want T» Be . 
Overview: * 

The purpose of this unit i> to familiarize Ihe children with the many good jobs from which 
they may (4ioose, reascni> for choosing each job, and the changing scope of jobs as inven- 
tions create new industries and old industries disappear. 

00 



1. To lirl|> rliildrMi <liM*(»\rr lliiil iUcrr arc inaii\ jnli^ iVniii \\lii< li |MMi|ilr ( uii rlhiiiM . 

2. To Ih^lp rliiUlifii (li>ro\(T Ihal ithTc an* maii\ rraMiii^ a |mtmmi iiii<rlil rlio<»M* liN 
joli: llic joli ,«> sh ad) : il pav^ well ; il i> >u(i.Hr\ in<r uork: il rci|iiin > l)i^ >|HM'ial lalnil^. 
To rrinind cliildn'M llial jolts an* roiislaiitl\ rliaii<riM<£ a> iiru imt^iXioii^ rr^alr iiru 
iihliislrics and old iiidiislrics disappi^ar. 

Lrarning Artivitiyst 

L liiiliale lliis iinil with an arranged environment. As llir t liildren ronir in iUc fir-l da\ . 
have a library lable tif hooks as the n»nler of allenlion in llie rotini. Some >nilidil(* 
books are: 

a. Greene, Caria • 1 Want To Be A (n) Children Press - Chieago {TUc^v Uook> 

are on first and seeond grade reading level). 

Airplane Hostess - (1960) Musician - ( 1 9fi2) 

Animal Doetor - (1956) News Reporter • (1 9.i8) 

Baker - (1956) Nurse - (1957) 

Ballet Dancer - (1939) Orange Grower - (1956) 

Baseball Player - ( 1 961 ) Pilot ^ ( 1 957) 

Bus Driver - ( 1 957) Polieeman - ( 1 958) 

. Carpenter - ( 1 959) Postman - ( 1 958) 

Coal Miner • (1957) Restaurant Owner - (1959) 

Cowboy (1960) Road Builder - (1958) 

Dairy Farmer - (1957) Scientist - (1961) 

Dentist (I960) • Ship Captain - (1961) 

Doctor - (1958) Space Pilot - (1961) 

Farmer - ( 1 959) Storekeeper - ( 1 958) 

Fireman ■ (1957) - Teacher - (1957) 

Fisherman ■ (1957) Telephone Operator 

Hoinemaker -(196l) . Train Engineer - (1956) 

Librarian - (1960) Truck Driver - (1958) 

Mechanic^ (1959) Zoo Keeper - (1957) 

b. Hastings, Evelyn B., About Postmen - Chicago: Children's Press, 1957. 
e, Hefflefinger, Jane, Firemen - Los Angeles; Meimont, 1957. 

d. Johnson, Siddie Joe, About the Engineer of a Train, Chicago: Children's Press, 
1959. 

e. Lattin, Annt, Peter's Pc4iceman , Chicago: Follett, 1958. ^ 

f. More complete listing in manual. Behind the table, have pictures of the different 
vocations. 

2. Read and discuss these books. The children can divide into groups and divide the jobs 
into headings under **People ('hoose Their Jobs Because . . . . " 

a. "They Like Their Jobs 
. b. *'They HaVe Special Talents" 
i:. "The Job Pays Well" 
d '*The Job Is Steady".] 

3. Invite some of the parents whose jobs ^ire especially interesting to come and visit the 
class and explain what they do and why ti^ey chose their job. Afterward, the class can 
discuss whether they would like to do such work. 

4. Read the follfiwing poems !o the class and discuss the variety of occupations: \ 
a. **The Dentist" 

h. ."TheOddder" 



r, **Miimi'.il S>^li'rn" 

e. "My Piilii'rnKin*' , 

f. ••GoiHTal Shin-" 

h. ''T\u\ Ice-Cream 

r After the diseiD^on some of Ihe children ma> wanl to make up llieir own M*r>e- jlumt 
what they want to t»e,or draw their own illiislraliims \or Ihe poem>. 

5. Play the game '"Whi) Kn<>ws More jobs?'' as desi rihi'd in the manual. 

6. Play 'Tharades" and aet>)Mt jobs. Afterwards, lei Ihe da>s deride if llie jcdi in\ol\i > 
produetiiui of goods or prodlK*ti<m of serviees. 

7. Draw pictures and make-up stories about jobs they want lo do. / 

8. Discuss ''What Shall 1 Do?" in the te^xt. Talk about the jobs whicli need more schooling 
or training • whieh IchS. \^ ^ 

9. Cut out pictures of people doing different kinds of work from magazines. PuTlhese 
pictures in individual booklets entitled ''People Ai 'Vork'\ Discuss whether these jobs 
were available long ago and the reasons the people in the pictures may have had for 
choosigg their jobs. 

10. Expand these discussions into an experience chart dictated and illustrated by the 
children. 

11. 'Read *'Why There Are Few >0(cksmithS" and "'How Producers Changed'' in Ihe 
text. Afterwards, discuss other jobs that are less in demand today and what job ihey 
might choose to do instead and whether they think jobs will be the same when they 
grow up as they are today. 

12. Culminate with the recorded lesson and discussion as suggested in the manual. 

13. Learn the songs suggested in the manual. 

Evaluation: . \ 

Activity page entitled ^^hy People Choose Their jobs" plus teacher evaluation of all 
activities. 

Duration of Unit: Two or three weeks 



Reading Curriculum 

\ 

\ 



\ 

\. 

I. Objectives: 



A. Coniprehension 

The child will be able to rect^gnize at least 95% of the words in any selection that he 
reads and will be able to (fi^onstrate that he can answer at least 80% of any queswons 
referring to: 

1 . Facts-directly stated in the selection 

2. Main ideas of sentences, paragrapkvor stories 

3. Inferences-that may be drawn ird^n the selection content 

a. word meanings 

b. conclusions based on facts presftiitetl 
_ c. hypotheses about facts omitted \ 

B. Word Recognftion Skills \ 

I . Sight Words \ 
The child will be able to: \ 



ii. hliMililx iiiiiiinlialrK llir 40 lu^^ir iioiui*' «iMil llir I JO m r\ Mf uomU of llit* 
hnlrh ii>|. 

i). l(l(Milil'\ iiiiin(Mlial(*l\ all \vor(i> IcMninl al (Mrli Icm'I uI' rradiii*]: ^viw^ 
rniplo>(ML 

2, VUnuiv \iial\H> 

TIh* (liild will Im* ai>l(* lo: 

a. \(i\u\ mmiihIs n*pr(*MMi|(*(l l>> in(li\i(liial l«iltT>. / 

b. \\\v\u\ lUv soiiiiHs t(»(2:(*lh(T. 

r. Meiitit'v IIk* name of the wor«l prtKhntMi. 

«i. Tell the iiu^aning of word prodiitrd. ^ 

e. Chanp* Ihe vowel Mnuul from loiitf to >li(»rl lo yrc if il (-Iiaii«;('*' liir hliMid lo 
a kmiwn ;word. i 

f. Apply the first fi\e ^teps in decoding any unknown w»>rd. 

3. Using Context 
The t!hild will be able to: 

a. Deduce the meaning orunknown wortis bv using picture eluo. 

b. Deduce the meaning of unknown words by antieinating the word that eoni- 
pletes a familiar pattern of iangnage. 




II. Rationale; 



Most of the children were found to have no reading ability or were unable [o identify wortis 
graded beyond the pre primer le\el. Kvm when they eould name the words they wen* 
unable to maintain comprehensiim when reading them in context. 

The reading eurrieulum was designed to oven'ome these deficiencies by the use of instruc- 
tional programs that would leach the skills outlined in the objectives and by methods that 
were different from ones pre\ious|y employed in regular classrooms. 



111. Materials I'sed: (1 classroom) 



Secure Prom: 



Ginn and Company 
717 Miami Circle. N.rl 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 
Ginn Tutorial Series (100 
Edition) 



Cost 



$25.00 



Teacher 
Set" 



.Secure Fi*om: Science Research Associate<^ 

259 East Erie Street " 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Distar Reading I 

1 Teacher's Kit 

2 Student Kit (10 children) 
2 Take Home Sets 

Distar Reading II 

1 Teacher's Kit 

2 Take Home Sets 
8RA .Satellites Kit 
SRA I linguistic .Series 

6 Pig Can jig (Level A) 
6 h)\ in a Den (Level H) 
*iy72(;ataltig 



67H 
6.78 



$50.00* 
^7.00 



75.00 
110.00 
58<20 
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S«*rur«* Kroiii: 



Chiirl. ". K. Mrrrill hih.Ci.. 

I :{()() Minn Drivr 

(:i>lniiil>n.'..()liii> 4:t2<)6 

l2Niplln' Henr(l) .S||..-2 

12 Knl Dm (2) I I. '2 

I2mh>(l) ll.r>2 

l2Nirky(2) - ll..>2 

1 Tfiii'liiT K«litiiin K;ii li l-i'vt'l 4.H() 

2 \n.>.\v«>rs Kev.* .BO 



Senire From: 



Mr(;raw-Hill Uook Co. 
Mam hesttT Rmd 
Mani hesler. Mo. 6301 1 

i\pw Prarliop Readers 

6 Book \ 

2 Answer Keys 

6 Book B 

2 Answer Kevs 



1.38 
.60 

1.38 
.60 



^ Secure From: Continental Press Co. 

. 127 Cain StrecL N,\V, 

Atlanta. Georpa 30303 
•Reading-Thinking Skills q S3,50 3.=i.00 
.Pre-Primer 1 First I Third I 
Pre-Primer 2 First 2 
Primer 1 Second 1 Third 2 
Primer 2 Second 2 



kV. Programming Instruction: ^ 

There were two basic components lo our reading progri^jn: (I) building word attack skills, 
and (2) building a sight vocabulary and comprehension. Sec the details that follow for the 
specifics of each c«)mponent. 

\. Word Attack Skills: 

1. Introduction: 

In the beginning stages of reading, a major word attack skill to be mastered is 
phonic analysis. Phonic analysis is the process by which the child unlocks the 
pronouncialion of an unknown word. In order to master the process, he must 
learn to use the following efficient procedure - i.e. eat. 
, a. Look at the first letfer of the word 

b. Say the sound the letter stands for /k/ 

c. Look at the .second letter of the word 

d. Say the sound that the letter stands for /a/ 

e. Blend the sounds of second letter with the sound of the first /Ka/ 

f. Look at the third letter 

g. Say the sound that the third letter stands for 

h. Blend the sound of the third letter with the sounds of the first two letters 
/Kat/ 

i. See if the word you've sii<l is a word you know 

j. Read'thc whole sentence again with your word in it to s<'e if it makes sense. 
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It i> nol n(MM>^slrv ihul Ihr rhiUI Icurn llic IcIlrr MMtiHl n*lali(Mi>lii|»^ Im lore \\v 
\i\m\> lo u>v llir rrficirni prortMliin*. 1ViH'lnnjj our or Iwo t'or^MHiaiil Irllfr miIiimI 
rrltilion>hip>^in(l oiir \o\vrl lellor-sonrul n*lali(Mi^hi|» t;i\(> >HnM'i('nt kii<»uln|(£c to 
rrialilr hiiftlo soiiihI oiiI a rral Wf»nl. 

It wa.s not nm*ssar\ lo make up a w\\ in^lnuiionai pro<rrani lo learh imumhc 
analy>i> >infe there were several on the mark(*l siu h a> \\ or<U In dolor . Ta^ Srrie?*. 
OptMi (lonri, and the Dislar Reading Prop-am. 
Distar Reading wa^.seleeted lM»eanse: 

a. It leaehes the efiieient proeediire. , 

b. It de\t*lops ,al a paee consistent with Ihe learniiiv rate> of >liide.nt> in non* 
graded ^la^s. 

c. The leaching guides provided explicit directions for teacher?* to follow. 

d. Training could be secured from the authors of the program. 

e. ft could be used for individual or small group instruction. 

f. It handles the difficulties in teaching phonic analysis in the following wa\: 

(1) Continuous sounds introduced first in beginning position. 

(2) Stop sounds (t, n) are introduced at the end of words. / 

(3) Kegidar words taught first (one symbol stands for one and only erne 
sound) 

(4) Irregular words are taught as "funny words''. Funny word^ are those 
words that don't blend into the wocd the letters spell (was)« 

(5) Small letters (have) are used to represent letters which stand for no 
y\ound. 

(6) Diacritical marks are used for long vowel sounds. 

(7) All letters are in lower case form. / 

2. Terminal Behavior: 

When he comes to a word he does not know, the child will be able to use phonic 
analysis to pronounce the unknown word. 

3. Material: (Distar Reading I) 

The Dii^tar Materials have been organized into 2 basic kinds: teacher materials and 

student materials. 

Teacher materials consist of: 

a. Four Wesentation Rooks 

(1) Related Skills ^ ^ 

(2) Sounds and Reading - Book A 

(3) Sounds and Reading Sounds - Book B ^ 

(4) Sounds and Reading Sounds - Book C 

b. Teacher's Guides ^ 
Student materials consist of: 

a. Take-Home Blending Sheets i 

b. Take-Home Sound Symbol Sheets 

e. Take-Home Writing Sheets ' 

d. Take-Home Writing Sheets \ 

e. Workbook (worksheets) ^ 

4. Sequence Of Instruction: 

Distar Reading I consists of 1^9 lesscms that involve instruction in readiness skills 
and thf^ understandings and reading skill listed previously. The breakdown below 
shows how materials are used to accomplish the objectives and the amount of 
tim*' involved in each ^erie^ of les>onsi * 
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S\ni!)(il* \(ii(Mi (!.iMir^ " • ^. 

SoiukU - UtM»k \ i 

24 min>. Tt>l»il 

Le^MMK< 6-17 * 

Soijnti> - li(M»k \ 4 

Symbtil-Ailitm (lames * 6 . 

Blending-Say It Fast ' 

Rhyming , fi 

StHind-Svmbol Sheets ,1 



26 min>. Total 



Le>son> IH - 20 



>oimds - |{t)t»k A . 4 

Blending Spell It By Stuinds ^ 5 

Blefi4ing-Say It Fast ^ 5 

Rhyming 6 

Stnmd-Svmbol Sheets 5 



mins. Total 

\ 

(Reading Sounds • HiM>k \ - I.essons 26 - 27 - Add 8 mins. of time) 
Lessons 28 - 40 

StMinds - Boi>k A * ^ 

Reading Smmds - BiM»k A 8 
Blending-Sp«»lling By Soimdi^ 5 
Blending-Say It Fast 5 
Sound-Symbol Sheets 3 

27 mins. Total 

(\Vi)rksheets begin Lesson 32 - Add 6 mins. of time) 

LessiHis 40 - 58 . 

Sounds - BtMik A , 4 

Reading-StMjnds - Book A 8 

Blending-Spell It By Stuuids 5 

Stiiries , f> 

\\riting' Sheets - 5 

\Vt>rksheets 6 



36 mins. Total 



6i 




MHIII(I^ • H(M»k It 

Writiri}: Slirel> 
\Vc»rklMK»k 



(Hlrri(iiii^*Sp(*|liii^'by sV)IIIhI> i> iiifliuled in lir>Miii> I^O . Ui): Vdd .1 for tlirst* 

. two U*ssoii>). ^ 

l.ps.son8 110- 150 

« • 

Sounds - Book C ' 4 

Reading Sounds - Book (! c * -8 
Stories ' , 5 

Writif)^ Sheet> 5 
Workbook 6 . 

28 mill^. Total 



Applied Reading: 

After Lesson 1 10, ehildren ran be tjiven SR A Basic Readers, \ Pig (^an Jip, and 
SRA BRS Satellites Readers as independent rea^finp-^^ie vocabulary in these 
materials parallels that of Distar Reading I. 
Diagnostic X<*achin^:' 

Distar Reading 1 is generally given in small groups of 4 - 6 children. The teacher 
makes charts to keep up with each group's performance, f 

During instruction, the teacher gears instruction to slowest children in the group. 
If they fall too far t^hind, they are moved to a less advanced group. 
Instructional materials included mastery tests for different mparts of program. 
(Children are recycled to prior levels o' program when they do not pass >na9tery 
tesL . ; 

The teacher is free to speed up instruction for those whrfseem capable^of moving 
ahead. Procedures fc>r doing ^o are outlined on pp. 88 - 90 of Teaching Guide. 
Placement tests are also available for children who transfer into the program. 
Distar Reading II 

The Distar Reading II continues on essentially the same basis as the Distar I. 
The**e are 180 lessons on the second level. Time allotments of 30 minutes, 
instructional groups and instructional procedures are maintained However, 25 
minutes of additional s<*atwork is suggested. 

Three new levels - D. E, F - of the SoUnds and Reading Sounds arc introduced. 
Beginning with LesM>u 201, emphasis is placed on sight vocabulary de^velopment 
with words that appear freqi?ently. Another new skill developed in the word 
attack program is called ''vowel c onversion''. Th.' child is taught to change vowel 
sfiunds if the first attempt at soutiding out a word fails. 

Take-Home s4ories arc set up to cover a two-day period. On the second day, 
children are expected to answer comprehension questions. Another addition is 
the introduction of comprehensicMi lessons to teach children to read and follow 
directicms. This liegins with lesson 163 and ccmtinues through the entire level. 
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K\|MTitMin* With \)i>\Ar Rnulitia | in Titir III KSK \ IVnjtM t Mtmnir (itiiiiUx 
TlioM* rhilflrni ulio rrarlied \c»ou I.V) of |M'o«rratii roiihl rra<l tin* mmiimU oI 
iinkiiHuii uonl> tt» vv\ their pnMitMiMcialioii. 

Soinr t liiltlrtMi ulm IkmI hrrii rerxi lrd (iiiM'«» iKnuijjh It^Miii^ I • laktMi 
(Mit dl' tMh prot^Jtii until they had pro^rn^MMl I'ltrtlMT in ^itrf^t-rradiii^ pni^niin. 
(Sight Word and (»oiiipn'iM'ii>ioii Uiiilding) 

L Introduction \ 

(Ihildrni nho do not pn»fit from tn'oiip in^triirlioM oftni \^>hou tlu* ndlttwiti*! 
rhararlrri>lirs: \ 
a. lnad(M|(iatt* Mvht voralndary 

h. Inahility to maintain comprehen>i(n) due to the inadequate v^i^ht \oeal)id«ir\ 
M\ Diffieuitv with fine diseritninatton \v^)rd^^u^h a> the\ -then.\there-tlirei\ fall- 
fell ' X 
d» ReVrsal errorjj with word pairs like saw-wa;*, on-no 
e. Laek of interest in reading due to frustrations in\ol\ed in readiu}; 
In order to oven^ome llie inadequacies resultiuv from prior vjowp in>tntrtion 
The (linn Tutorial Program was in>tituted iK'eause: \ 
a. It provides individual tutoring for each rhild \ 
Ik It lias an instruetional program that ecudd be followed by the tea(;her aide 
e. It provides eareful monitoring of oral reading and on-the->poj eorrertion of 

errors y 
d- It pro\ides for inereased interest in reading by insuring >ueee,*4>ful reading 
f practice ; 

e. It achieves terminal behaviors sought in sight vocabulary building and 
comprehension 

The Ginn Tutorial program is designed to be u^ed by para-professionals after 
seventeen hours of trainin'g. It provides a tutor's guide that is explicit in its 
directions* giving the tutor specific language to use for ebciting pupil responses. 
In the language for the tutor there are no negative statements such as "that was 
wrong'\ The tutor say> nothing when an error is made. If^e child gives a 
.correct response, >he reinforces the response with praise. " 
The instructumal pro-am provides for teaching the basal vocabulary as sight 
words. Sight word instruction involves having the child attempt to read a senteiu'e 
(item) in the bc»ok , . If he misses a word, the tutor points to the word on a card 
(on which all word^ of book have been alphabetized). The child looks at the 
word on the card and points to the matching word in the book. While he is 
looking at the word, the tutor tells him the name of the word and asks him to 
n'peal it. 

If the child misses The word again when rereading the sentence, the tutor calls the 
» word by name again and asks him to locate tne word on the card (auditory- 

visual match). She names the word again and asks him to repeat it. 
In the comprehension program, the children are taught to follow directions 
(instruction comprehension) to answer questions based on picture content 
(questions comprehension), and io answer questions based on printed content 
(statement comprehension). ^ 

\t the primer level, the child is taught to makj' inferences (logical comprc- 
hensibn) and to read short stories to get facts., main ideas and make inferences 
(story comprehension). ViU)ther type of comprehension (coniplctirm compre- 
hension) is really a form of teaching the child to ^*t meanings of unknown words 
by Using the context. 
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Th<! Y/m(\ analysis program begiil8<atipre*primer level by tearhinp: capital and small 
IrKiT naliie>. It develops into the type of exerciM* wlien* child mm^^ rir>( \v\\rr td' 
\V(»rd as a elite fo filling in eontext. The word^anal>si<^ pni^ram \va> r\i*iitiiall\ 
dri»pp4*d oiil of riie seqiienee beeaiise Dislar Reading was ddiii^i a ImMIit jtd) td' 
teaching \vt>rd Hilaek. ^ 

Tlma^nld i> not allowed to move (rum ufie Ii*>s(Mi Io Ihi* nexT until he ha> inadf 
at lea.s( 10 trie.^ a( eorreetintj; all ern»rs^iuih* in (he first riu\ tliroiicih IIm' uhtde 
lesson or nntil hi* has sneeessfnlly read/ (and ecnnprehended whiTe appropriate) 
the entire lesson without error or leaeher aid. 
3. Materials Nei^ded i -n. 

a. Ginn Tutorial Set (100 editifli) 

(1) MaMerLisl 

(2) Tutor's Guide 

(3) Comprehension Book 

(4) Word Analysis Book 

(5) Score Sheets 

b. Books (100 edUibn) 



(I) Little Red Book Pre- primer one * ^ 

(3) Little Blue Book Pre-primer three 



(2)v Little Green Book * Pre-primer two 



<4) Little White House Primer 
.(5) On Cherry Street First Reader 

4. Sequence Of Instruction (See Master List) 

Through the first three pre-primer levels, the sequence is as f<dlows: 
10 lessons in sight word instruction 
3 lessons in comprehension 

5 lessons in word analysis ' 
Beginning with the primer level the sequence changes as follows: 

3 lessons in sight word instruction 

4 lessons in comprehension 

5 lessons in word analysis ' <^ 

The latter sequence continues until child has completed the primer aixd, first 
reader. 

5. Teaching Procedures (See Tutor's Guide) 

6. Scheduling 

Schedule child at any time of the day for at least 15 minutes of individual instruc- 
tion by teaching aide. 

7. Applied Reading Program 

By the time the child has finished the first three-primers and primer of the Ginn " 
program, he has mastered 162 sight words. This is sufficient vocabulary to handle 
Nip the Bear on an independent basis. Nip the Bear purports to teach an 
additional 163 sight words but many of them will have already been learned in 
the Ginn program. After the first story in Nip, only 2 or 3 "new words!! are intro- 
. .educed per story. Nip also includes comprehension exercises. Additional sight 
word building can be added by letting the children practice individually or in 
pairs with Dolch sight words that have been put on cards. ^ 
After the child moves into the first reader level, the teacher can introduce the 
children to Reading-Thinking Skills, pre-primer I level. The only new vocabulary 
introduced in these materials will come in the first three exercisesv These three 
^ shoulc|| be done under the teacher'? or tutor's supervision. Thereafter, the 
exercises can be done independently after the t^aeh^ goes over the directions for 
completing the exercise. 
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\<hlili(MKil iippliVil riMilin^ ran 1^ if\\vu uilh Hed Dcit. Tlx* liuliiin U(»C (( luirlt^^ 
MtTrill) iiihi npjMT \v\v\ Kriiiliii^TKinkiiit{ SkilU ((iiMiliiiiMital Prr»). \lltT Ihr 
children rrarh Mvoiid grade IrvrU llir NVw Prarlire Ueailer A ^liimld he iiilro- 
diirnl. Oil lhi> pao^e is a Mitiiitiar) model ihaP uileinpl> In ^luiw liiiw IIm' Iki^I** 
ptogruni \> rehiled io llie applied reading program. 



Kasie 

\ oeabiflary 
Building 



\pplied 
Reading 



8. 



I 

(iinn-pp (Jinn- 



HE 



2 3 

Ginn -pp Ginn Primer 



Ginii Kir>l Ginn Sennnl 



Doleh 



l)(»li'h r»asii' 



Serviee Words 



NiHin Cards 

T 



Nip the liear 


Red Deer, 




Rcadins Thinking Skills 








PP PP 1 1 



Ne\% Prartiee 
Reader A 



Kxperienee Wilh Above Program In Tille ill RSEA Projeel In Moiiroe Goiinty 
Test results in January, 1971, iiidiealed that the above rombiiiatiiui of program 
ean after fourteen monthiv bring a child from the non-reader levef tdhigh si'eoiid 
grade reading achievement level. The criterion test used wiis the California 
Reading Test. Upper Primary Form (Grades 2 • 4). 



Language Curriculum 



I. 



Language Development 
introduction 



A. 



IL 



The Illinois Test of Psycholingui^tic^yVbilities indicated j^hat 99 percent of the children 
selected for the non-graded classes had a psycholinguiiilc age considerably lower thaii 
their chronological age. The intelligence test revealed Ithe same deficit in language. The 
testing results indicated, therefore a relationship between language acquisition and 
intellectual ability. 

The decision made, therefore, to initiate the leind of language curriculum that 
attempted to overcome the conceptual difficulties stemming from the language 
di.^^ability.Vhe instructional program that appeared to be especially designed for the 
above purpo^ was Distar Language. Distar Language was incorpcirated along with in- 
formal langua^ activities as the major language development program in tl|e non- 
graded classes. ^ ' . * - 
Obj^^ctives t 
Terminal Behaviors 8(jmght: ♦ ^ 
The child, in both his or!;^<apd ^written language, will be able to: « 
L llse the concepts of size, colors form, texture, time, etc. in mailing statements 

about his envirc^nment. 
2. Name precisely fan^iliar cdijects^'in his immediate envircmment. 
.'L State precisely relationships ^\i^ting^amcmg objects in his envinrnmcnt. 
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4. (liiti»}rnri/<* ohj<M (> to llirir riinrtion «>r pliNHcal t*lKiriM l<*ri'*lii>. 

5. CcMiifKirr iiihl ('oiitrii>t \ari()ii> attrihiitrs nt ohjn l^y-^^ 

6. Vsv all t la>>rs of \vnnl> < tirret lly. , 7 

7. ^pply coiireptiial kn(»\v]r(|ore in rra4 ting \ .t ((uh Imt (iinM'tioii> and (MMiiprflH^ndiii}: 
slorif> read to tliein. 

H. State in rorrert >rqiienc e st'nten<Ts» diriM tuHiN or.-torii»>. 

M. Speak and write at a le\el 'eommensnrate with ntluT children of Nune ('hron(do«ri- 

eal ape/grade plarement. 
Rationale of Di.star Language 

Aeeording to Rngelmann, the mo^t important -aspert of langnage i> its nsejn nneoding 
oliservations of the environment. We use language to name ohjeets and t«> talk ahont 
their partindar eharaeteristies. Higher level ohservatiiMi •"I.-o invokes elasHf\ing objects 
aec^ording to eommon eharaeteristics (concept building). 

Distar lignguage I is designed to teach basic language conce,pts to children who ha\e 
not learned them without formal insfruction. "The program is desigiii*d to take these 
children, one step at a time, teaching them to use full statements in identifying 
objects such as ccdor, shape, relative size, and class name."' The concepts taught arc 
those needed for logical thinking and for the child to understand 'vhat he is taught in 
school. > , . . 

Distar Language II <'onsolidates and expands skills t^aughf i.i the first In addition. 
Lang ua ge II teathe> children to analyze language andaise it to descrilM' qualities and 
relationships observed in the world. 

As shown in the sequence of content charts (T «cher"s uuide. Distar Language II, 
pp. 74-77), the language concepts 4hat are tau?,'H are ordinarily "assigned to content 
areas of arithmetic, science and social studies. Thus Distar II intends to enlarge not 
only the "everyday'' language of the children, but also to help ihern incorporate the 
more technical vocabulary of the content areas. 
I). Materials Needed , * 

Most of the materials needed can l)e,secured in the form of kits. They may be secured 
from; ' 

Seieni^f^Research Associates, Inc. 

259 East Erie Street 

Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 ^ 
The teacher kit consists of the following materials: (Cost: $150.00 each kit) 
Language I Language II 

Presentation Books A, B, C Presentation Books A, B,C, 1), E 

Story Book Story Book , 

Teacher's Guide ' » . Teacher's Guide 

The student materJ'»U consist of the following: 

Language I (5.>o.00) Language II ($39.00) 

' IBO Take Home^olor Bo^kii ISO Take Homes 

E. Content Sequence of Distar l.anguage 

The following tables. Tables 3 - 8 (pages 66-67), were taken from the teachers 
guide and are used witlf^rmission of Science Research Associates, Inc. The content 
and sequence are buthned m the tables. 

F. General Procedures 

'I . Arrange children in groups. Slowest children in group of no more than 5, faster 
' children in group of 5 - 10. 

2. Follow tasks specified in programs. » 

3. Separate thinking operations from repetition of statements, 

4. Ripquire 100 percent involvement of all children in group beginning with first day 
of instruction. 
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TABLE 1. 



TABLE 2. 



Objects Used to Te^ch P-rts in Distar Lany i^^jc 1 1 ' . . 


Ob|€ct UsfxJ 


Initidl 


Oliject Used 


j^i »»iiar^ ^ 




Prestntation 




Prusentatic^n 


cup 


1 






umbrells 


1 




12 


tnatch 


. I 


shovet 


1 J 


pencil 








hamrw 


2 




13 


hat 


2 




14 


en 




boot/ ' 


lA 


wagon 


2 




14 


sandal 


2 


kite 


\b 


sled 


♦ 3 


car 


' 16 


arm 


4 


truck 


16 


leg 


4 


inside of car 


18 


hand 


4 


Cviisideotcar 


18 


foot 


4 


lamp 


18 


pin 


4 


belt * - 


. ^8 


glasses 


4 


chair 


<^ " 18 


jacket 


4 


ait plane 


19 


pot 


5 


jet sTpl?ne 


19 


purse 


5 


sailboat 


2C 


fis^i 


6 — 


- rake ^ 


21 


tree 


S 


knife 


21 


nail 


6 


toothbrush 


21 • 


book 


• 

7 


telephone 


22 


coat 


8 


gtove 


25 


window 


8 


broom ^ 


25 , 


^ shirt 


8 


pants , 


25 


body 


9 


cabinet 


26 


heed 


9 


Refrigerator 


26 


torso 


9 


. garbage can 


.26 


shoe 


10 


bicycle 


27 


ck>ck 


10 


staircase 


30 


iwi 
uwa 


11 


closet 


32 


nose 


12 


* * 
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Materials Taught in Distar Languagie II 








Material 


Initial 








PresAitation 
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wood 


16 


ck)th 


18 


brick 


20 


peper 


22 


cardboard 


23 


metal 


24 


leather 


25 


concrete 


32 


glass 


34 


plastic 


36 ' 


rubber 


38 


china 


40 


67 . 



















TABLE 3. 


1 




' 6.1 - 




« 


















rr«?se'»tmcn 




• 


• 




















■» 






V 

f 






f8.m 


2 












■ 3 










* f«!t shop 


3 


* • 








i.^t«MO. of ii *a} 


J 










post, office ' 


b' 










•itteiior of a bus 


fi 


* 








ctinic 


1 










* passenger car of a tram 


3 










movie theater 


a 










restaurant ' 


- 9 










bank 


10 










4V^»;crv store 


10 ' 












1 1 






- 




3fK)'^ 'f?pair shop > 


i2 










too 


12 ' 










chi.rch ' 


13 










qas station 


, 15 










iirof;ri 


14 












shce store 












'^tavQround 


i IS 










hosp^al 












cteaners 


16 










cay 


' 17 • 




/ 


• 






hotel tcbby 


'18 . 












kitchen 


1H 


/, 








tibrvy 


19 










drugstore 


20 












bus station 


21 . 












in the water 


21 












fire station 


22 












siciewilk 


22 






* 






SKy 


23 










^ bed 


23 










barn 


24 










school 


24 










jungle 


25 

1 






I 


TABLE 


A 


Information Taught about the Calendar rn Oistar Language 1 1 










Inforntatton 


Initial 












Presentation' 




6 


• 






week 7 days 


115 










year « 12 months 


125 










month * 31 daysj 


129 




« * 






year = 365 days 


155 










month » 4 weeks 


1« 










year * 52 weeks 
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TABLE 5. 



TABLE 6. 



Inforih :tiuf Tcih / t t* ii »vV?j»u.»t. •^f ' . \i ist.ir L-jnuuc'i !i 



















* _ , 1 1 








I 




\7b 


• 


foot, yard ur is used ?j >m • ifnjih \ 






* 


foot ^ 1? inches 








\ard .1 foet - lb in'/he. ] 








mile - unit used to fr?is»i»e Jpik^*') 




no 


ft 


• 

'mile ~ b760 fpet 
















mil«s per hour - units used to m'?.jsu.Ci sp^pi< 


1 






clock, w.Uch - in>tuiments used to rm.isur*' x'U > 




140 




seconds, ntnutes houf-s Ajr.if. used to neasuro ."ro 




14i. 




cPcnnH crr%alliM.; •nt tr^ iy>A;^<\itn timff 

3d>wll1l ^> ' fOI ICTTit. ^1 'I it nil i\ Caaiilv lllltC 




140 




mjnutp - bO sHcoiui-v 




14/ 




h0v*r ' ♦"O ' iinutes . . 




14P 




day ~ 2^ h^ufs 








thermor>e»^*»» instrument useii \o ui^ rr » 




• • 1 




t€'T;iKTviMii> - lv)A' ho< or ( Old somprhinp i!i 


O 






degrees units .*ied to measure tfrnpf-rature 




15 1 




about 98 negrees - noimal terrperature r>f human Jjody 




lb! 




212 degrees - temperature at w hich ivater turns to sresm 




150 




32 degrees - temperature which w^ter turns to ice ' 




159 





Occupations Taught in Dista^ Lan'guage II 



Occupation Iniliai Ocrupation Initidt 
Presentation Presentation 



libraritin 


123 




cowboy 


149 


grocer 


125 




heavy equipment operator 


150 


mailman 


12'? 




scientist 


151 


construction worker 


177 




sir^r 


152 


butcher 


i?a 




deepsed diver 


1?3 


'lumberjack 


129 




cook 


154 


coal miner 


130 




surveyor 


155 


plumber 


132 




carpenter 


156 


secretary 


133 




telephone operator 


157 


electrician 


134 




firenwn 


162 


photographer 


135 








factory worker 


' 137 








dentist 


139 








policeman 


140 








veterinarian 


141 








taxi driv^ 


142 








painter 


143 








mechanic 


144 








hairdresser 


145 








judge 


146 








truck driver 


147 








waitress 


148 - 
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TABL^ 7. Subjects Taught in information Track, D'star Language il 



Subject ' \nrtif) 

Presentation 

' ^ ^ 

VISUAL PROPERTIES • 100 

transparent 100 

opaque 102 

translucent - 109 

ANIMALS ) 112 

carnivrroUs ' 112 

(dog, eaale, fox, hawk, leopard, lion, owl, 
shark, tiger, wolf) 

herbivorous \^ 114 

(antelope, chipmonl^, coW, deer, goat, gopher, 
horse, kangaroo, rat>bit, sl|)eep, squirrel, zebra) 
omnivofous 1 

(bear, coyote, man, muskrat. pig, raccoon, 
skunk) . I 
without t>ackbone | 136 

(ant, bi>etle, butterfly, flyL mosquito, 
\ octopus^ spider, worm) / 

with backbone ' 13b 

mammals / 140 

(anteater, bat, bear, boy, camel, cat^ chipmunk, 
cow, deer, dog, elepnent, fox, giraffe, 
hippopotamus, horae, kangaroo, lk>n, mole, 
monkey, mountain goat, mouse, pig, porpoise, 
rabbit, rhinoceros, seal, sea otter, squirrel, 
tiger, walrus, whale, zebr^) 
reptiles / 144 

(alligator, croc^ite^ iguana, lizard, snikc, 
turtle) 

fisT. / .147 

(eel, g0kifi^, sawfish, sea horse, shark, 
stingray) 

amphibians / 150 

(frog, mud puppy, salamander, toad) 
birds / 155 

(canary/ chicken, duck, eagle, parrakeet. 

penguin, pheasant, robin) 



CALENDAR 115 

TREES 121 

deciduous 121 
(apple, birch, cedar, cherry, nruiple, oak, 
walrHjt, wlllowJ[ 

evergreen 125 

(hemlock, holly, pine, redwood, spruce) 

OCCUPATION 123 

MEASUREMENT ^ 125 

SEASONS 129 
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TABLE 



Conlen* and Location of Tests 



Presentation Tp:;! 
Book No. 



Conten* 



!0 D'<^tar LArr u,ae I 



P'esenti: ttcn 



1 


Identity and Aci»on S»rtements 


1 


t 


identity and Action Statements 


16 


3 


Polars 


23 


4 


Prepositions and Poi?rs 


'43 


5 


Under nnd Next to 


59 


6 


In front of and in bacK of 


G8 


7 


Between 


80 


8 


Mult'pio Attributes, Pronouns 


^ 104 


9 


Same 


153 


10 


Same — Different 


173 


1 


Action Statements 


40 


'1 


Categories 


63 


} , 


Plurals 


70 


4 


Why 


110 


5 


Verb Tense 


140 


6 


Befijre — After 


164 


1 ' 


Parts 


2o 


?. 


Parts J 


53 


3 


Or 


1?6 



TABLE 4. Prepositions Taught in Distar 


Language 1. Book A 


Preposition 


tnit 


al 



Presenitation 





Over 


2^ 




On 


34 




In 


38 




Under 


43 




Next to 


52 


/ 1. 


In front of 


55 




In back of 


64 




Between 


70 



f olo-s T.iijghf ,r. Dislar 



Polars 



Initial 
Presentation 



Long, short 
Full, empty 
B19. little 
Loud, soft 
Tall, short 
Fat, skmny 
Hot. cold 
Smooth, rouyh 



35 
37 
45 
49 
52 
55 
67 
69 



Str 

Fast 

Hea 

Wet 

Old. 

Soft 

Old, 

Ligh 



TABLE 6 Locations Taught in Dista 



Location 



Initial 
Presentation 



Sidewalk ^' 146 

Shoe store 147 

Cleaners 148 

Livi.Kj room -49 

Kitchen 150 

Bedroom 151 

Gas station - ^52 

Grocery store 153 

Clothing store 154 

Barbershop 155 

City 156 

Schoolroom 157 

Sky 158 

Forest 159 

Fire station 160 

Police station 161 

Farm 162 

Barn 163 



Air 

Swi 

9ea 

Post 

Jun 

Hos 

Z09 

Gar 

Tral 

The 

Clin' 

Rest 

Den 

Libr 

Bus 

Oce 

Park 
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ation of Tesls*:n 0'«itar LArr- i„ae i 



Content 



and Action S»rlements 
and Action Sratements 

lions and Polars 

M Next to 

of 9nd In back of 

Attributes, Pronouns 

Different 



P't^serUt fton 
1 

16 

23 

43 

59 

08 

80 
104 
153 
173 



''^AQlE 5. > Qla''S T lug^: .r. Di^ar Language I. Book A 



Poiars 



Long, short 
FuM. empty 
Big. little 
Loud soft 
Tej\, short 
m\, skinny 
Hot. co'd 
Smooth, rouc^h 



Irijtiaf 
Presentation/ 



Poiars 



initia* 
Presentation 



1C / 

oD /y 


Straight, crooked 


7A 




rasi. Slow 


t D 




Heavy, light 


78 


^9 


Wet, dry . 


81 


52 


Old. new 


83 


55 


Soft, hard 


86 


67 


Old. young 


86 


69 


Light, dark 


88 



Jtalemenis 


40 


1 / 








ies 


63 


/ 










70 
110 


TABLE 6 


LocPtions Taught in Distar LanguageJ^ 


Bx)ok A 


nse 
■After 


140 
)64 




Initial 
PresgnUitonr 


^_JjO€«tion 


Initial 
Prpsentation 




2o 
53 


Sidewalk 


146 


Airp'ort 


164 




1?6 


Shoe store 


147 


Swimming Pool 


T65 






Cleart rs 


148 


Beach 


166 






Livint) room 


M9 


Post office 


1C7 


• 




Kitchen 


150 


Jungle 


168 ^ 


ght in Oistaf Language 1. Book A 


Bedroom 


151 


Hospital 


169 . 


Initial 
Presentation 




Gas station 


152 


Zoo 


170 




Grocery store 
Clothing store 


153 
154 


Garage 
Tram station 


171 
172 






Barbershop 


155 


Theater 


173 


29 




City 


156 


Chnic 


174 


34 




Schoolroom 


157 


Restaurant 


175 


' 38 




Sky ^ 


158 


Dentist's office 


176 


43 




Forest 


159 


Library 


177 


52 




Fire station 


160 


Bus station 


178 


55 




Police station 


^ 161 


Ocean 


179 


•w64 




Farm 


162 


Park * 


180 


70 




Barn 


163 







O 



Vehicles 41 
Food 41 
Containers 59 ^ 

Animals 71 

Clothing 65 
Plants — 

Furni!»jfp ' 10O 

Tools 108 

Appliances ^ 24 




Mat^h 


16 




Shovei 




Mouth 


Cjp 




Coat 


Pencil 


22 


Eve 


Hammer 


24 


Pants 


Hal 


26 


Dl Will 


Purse 


29 


vji wo 


Wagon 


32 


Car 


Egg ' 


36 


Rake 


Sandal 


39 




Pot 


'41 


Knife 


Table 


45 




Umbrella 


49 


Trurlf 


Fish 


52 




Troe 


54 


Jar 


Vt^ail 


56 


Belt 


Shoe 


58 


Chair 


Body 


60 




Head 


63 


GarbaA 

Wei \M 


Turtle 


63 


Boot 


Flower 


65 




Torso 


68 


Cap ^ 


Jacket 


69 


Cake 


Arm 


71 


Clock 


Glasses 


74 


Cabinet 


Hand 


75 


Refriger 


Pm 


77 


Door 


Leg 


79 


Closet 


Foot 


81 


Statrcas 


Shirt 


81 


Airplane 


Nose 


84 
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41 
4} 
59 
71 
79 
65 
69 
100 
108 
'24 



) 



SBovii 

Cjp 

Pencil 

Hammer 

Hat 

Purse 

Wagon 

Egg 

Sandal 

Pot 

Table 

Umbrella 

Fish 

Tree 

Nail 

Shoe 

Body 

Head 

Turtle 

Flower 

Torso 

JacKet 

Arm 

Glasses 

Hand 

Pin 

Leg 

Foot 

Shirt 

Nose 



16 

1? 

20 

22 

24 

26 

29 

32 

36 

39 

41 

45 

49 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

63 

63 

65 

68 

69 

71 

•74 
75 
77 
79 

81 

81 

84 



Wir jow 

fvlouth 

Coat 

Eye 

Pants 

Broom 

Glove 

Car 

Rake 

Dashboard 
Knife > 
Windshield 
Truck 

Toothbrush 

Jar 

Elelt 

Chair 

Lamp 

Garbage Can 

Boot 

Spoon 

Cap 

Cake 

Clock 

Cabinet 

Refrigerator 

Door 

Closet - 

Staircase 

Airplane 



85 
36 
88 
89 
91 
94 
97 
98 

101 . 

104 

-.04 

107 

108 

109 

111 

112 

114 

118 

124 

127 

132 

135 
141 
143 
147 
151 
156 
158 
161 
166 



6. I M* crrtHip and in(ii\idiial ar^Kilio a|»|M'(»|)rial('K • <;r(Mi|> atii\ilir<« t(» t<'a( h roii* 
(cpls, indivitUial a«ii\ili(> l(» clink pn»<rr(>> td' fadi child. 

7. ()i\c cliddrrn ropiHiM* a^>i'«larirc oid\ wUvrv thrrit idly iiidicalcd. 

8. Im* individual foliu^ lo dcl(*rniinc ulu^lhcr childrni t\m\ l(» move |(» nc\( 
|p\el nr hv recyletl - rcjijroup when ntMr»ar\. 

• y. I'm* rimn'p|> langhl in l)i>tar tinring tdher periods «>f ni>lnirlion. 
(i. Informal Lan^ua^e Experiences 

In addition !«» Ihc formal Iraininp ^V(*n in Ihc Di^^tar Language program Ihc Itdlouing 
aetivilio 'tlevelop(*d: 

1 . using nmt ep|> from Distar Language in gi\en dir(*c|ions al other limo of Ihc da\ . 

2. discus«iing problems in ntom. 

3. show and tell periods. 

4. developing language-experience stories from filmslrip>, content of social Mndics 
and science, and field trips. 

5. listening to stories on records and tapes. 

6. recording children's voices on tape to see how they sound. ^ 
Handwriting 

X Terminal Behavior Sought 
The child will be able to: 

1. Write cursively and match standards for letter formation, slant, alignment and 
spatting in all written work. 

2. Sit when writing with head, arm, and paper in proper alignment. 

3. (Choose the best handwriting from among several samples. 
B. Rationale 

Many of the children selected for the non-graded classes, either wrote poorly or could 
not write at all (not even their names). Inadequacy of handwriting is often, of course, 
associated with inadequate visual-motor development. 

Seventy-IWo of the seventy-five children selected for the program had inadequate 
visual-motor skills. The perceptual-motor curriculum- is obviously a supportive program 
' for the development of handwriting skills. 

In adtlition, a program (»f instruction lo teach handwriting skills was also needed. The 
Handwriting With VVrite and See program developed by psychologisfB. F*. Skinner v^as 
selected because: 

1. It t an be used on an individual basis. 

2. It provides an immediate feedback system by use of specially treated paper and 
''magic'' pens - the child sees yellow when response inctirrect and gray when 
ciirrect. 

3. It inci>rporates pnicedures lo produce terminal behaviors sought. The «hild is 
taught corret t letter formation, slant, and alignment first, then he is taught lo 
match his performance to a standard model. 

4. Il provides for transition from manuscript to cursive writing. 
Materials Needed 

The materials needed ft)r handwriting instrur tiori may be secyred from: 

Lyons and Carnahan 

407 East 25th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60616 
The materials and their c«>st are a> folhiws: 

L nit Cost 

Handwriting Hook I $ .60 

■ 71) 



I Mil 

IV;n lM»rV KtlilitHi S 1.50 

llaridwriliri^ Itook 2 (MarinsiTi|»l (!iH*?^i\( )' ,M 
IViM'InTV KtiitioM I ..">() 

HiiiMturiliii^ Hook '.\ ((!iir^iv(0 

Tpjm ImtV Kdilioii * I .r>0 

HiiiMiwriting Pni Mi) 
I). OtHitent And Sn|tr<*iMr Of ln>triM tit)n 
(Ser TearherV (iiiidt*) 

E. General Pnx^pdures 

1. Kook> and niarkin|i[ pen> introdiired lo diildreu and pnM'ediire> for n>in(! 
demimstrated. 

2. Children are alUiwed io praetiee with uialerial> dnriiiu; repdar liand\>ritin<: flNie 
and at other free times during dav. 

F. Informal Activities 

In addition, thej^lowing informal aetivities were incorporated into the cMrricrdinii: 

1. (ioDving language-experience stories from hlackh(»ard. 

2. Individual analysis by teacher of handwriting diffienlties and further help gi\eM. 

3. Frequent demonstrati(»iis of correct sitting position 

a. Right handed t^hildren Mt with chairs at angle that alhnvs wliole rigiif 
arm cm desk, head is tilted to left/and paper on lefl-to-right slant. 4 

b. Left iiandcd children sit with chairs at ahglelhat alfows whole left arm on 
desk,^head is tiUcd to rightr^ind paper is on a right-to-left slant. 

G. FAperience " ^ . 

The combination oi l!ie ^rceptual motor-curriculum and the Handwriting \\ ith Write 
and See program did Hcm eYfective in producing the terminal Iiehaviors sought. 

iil. Spelling 

A. Terminal Behavior Sought ^ 
Minimum Performance: The child will be able to write without error botli in lists anrt 
in context the 310 words of1he Dolch lists. 

Maximum Performance: The child will be able to write without error both in lists and 
in context all the words contained in the adopted spelling series of the school from 
grade where a child of chronological age would be plaoed. 

Application Performance: In any written perform'ance, the child will be able to spelf 
correctly those words he has learned. 
\^ B. At this time no f(»rmal instructiimal program has been formulat^. Because of the low 

\ levels of oral language and reading possessed by the children* selected for the non- 

graded classes, it seehied better to concentrate on their development of language and 
reading skills. 

Distar Reading involves consistent'instruction in "sptiling" sounds. Some incidental 
leaf-ning of words occurs in copying f^tories from the blackboard. For more advanced 
children, spelling lists from the adopted spelling series have been used. 

Perceptual-Motor Curriculum 

I. Introdurtion 

Of the 75 «'hil(lrcn s»'|»Tted ior llic noti-gra«led i lassi's in Monroe (lonnty. 73 rhiidren 
indicated inadequate vi.siial-motor development and mixed laterality. ^The aforestated con- 
dition was found with high enough freq\jency that it appears to be a distingiiishing 
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(*hara(*tm>tM' of Icaniiiit: disahlrd rhildrrii iki iiialtrr ulial (Ik* I. (), i>. \ \arirt\ or\i^iial. 
auditory and sptMM'li (liM>nlrr!* accoiiipanird thr iiiiixTsil foiidilioii. 

The |H*r('(*pttial-iiiotor l urriciiliirii \va> drveloprd Ihr a^*^iiiiiplioii that tlu* at roiiipaiix in<r 
auditory and viMial iNTtrptioii diM»nlrrs werr diu* priniariK t(» thr lack or<"iirurol()<:i('al 
organizatuMi." Thr lack %}( "iirurolopcal ora:aiiizalioii*^ drmon^lratrd hy thr lulh)uin<;i 
rharartrri^tirs: (I) inade^quate' niobilit) patterns, (2) iiiadrquatr \isual pursuit ability, ami 
(3) mixed laterality. Ain»lher asMimptioii that wa^ nuuie wa> that imprcnenimt in nriiro- 
logical organization rtMihl t»e brciught alioiit b\ tearbing rhild t;om*rt patt^rn^ of tno\riiirnl 
and inipr(»ving hi;* xi^ial piir>uit abilities. 

Therefore, thr perceptual motor rurriruliun Ha> «lr\r|oprd in thrrr phasr> • fr«>m baM^lim* 
exereises to imppoxr nrur(d(»giral organization to rxerrisrs de>igned to improve fiiir motor 
roordination and rye-haiid rofirdiiiaticm. Thr three phases were: 
L Mobility Pursuit Exercises , 

2. **PerreptuabI)evelopment" Exercises 

3. **Kephart-Frostig'' Exerrises ' ^ ^ 
When* all three phasrs have been developed, one hour of time per day is needed for thr 
perceptual -motor activities. A description of each pliase follows: 

^ * 

Pha^e I 

V 

A. Terminal Behaviors: The rhild will be able to perform easily and without aid thr 
* following: 

1. • IVIove his limbs in an alternating fa.<ihion at any: level of mobility. 

2. Fpllow a moving objecf within his rontrol by moving just his eyes* 

3. <. Follow a moving object outside his control with just his eyes. 
. 4. Focus both eyes and see one object. 

^ 5. Use right hand and right eye together for writing and drawing or use' left hand' 
and left eyctogether for writing and drawing. 
6. Identify rightness and leftnesg in the abjective environment. 

B. Materials Needed: None 

t^. Time Needed: 15 - 30 minutes a day 

D. Space Needed : Open spare 12 • 15 feet long . , . ' 

E. ' Activities for Developing: Mobility-Visual Pursuit Exercises (Sec attachment for com- 

plete desrription) 

The following is a daily schedule of the exercises listed in the order that they are done: 

1. Cross-pattern crawling on stomach -6 times 

2. Cross-pattern crawling on hand and knees - 10 times * 

3. Cross-pattern walking - 10 times ^ 

4. Visual Pursuit with object held^by child • 5 times each pattern 

5. Visual Pursuit with object held by teacher • 5 times each pattern 

...... ^ 

l)e.'irription of Individual (Exercises 

Cross-pattern crawling on stomach: The child i'^ to lie flat on his stomach. Position the 
rhild as follows: (See diagram below) 

1. Right a.,Ti stretched out in front. 

2. ^ Right leg stretched out behind^ 

3. Left leg is bent with toe of left foot arched to push against floor. 

4. Left arm lies back across the left leg. 

5. Head is turned |o the left, facing the left side of the room. 

Diagram I 
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Till* child liini |Mi^h(v<*> uilli WH U}v uml lotil and pidU uilh IIh* rit^hl Iwiiid. ^h'iii«rl<lrniii<r 

out his bddy a> h(* dtio. Th(*n ht* shifts |Mi>ili(Mi'*> i\> >\uf\\u in thuiircini l!. 

1. hcfl arm i^ >ln Ii IkmI (MiI I'ninl. 

2. ixfi h*;; i>,>lr(irhnl oiil l»rhiiid. 

iJ. MtMd i.s hinuMl l(»\\ard rijrhl walL * 

4. Kii^hl le^ i> tn^nl uilh ou righl fotil arrht'd In |Mi>h. 

5. Right arm ho hack at ros^ right leg. ^ 

The child rontin,iie> in -hilt aniMnoNe until he ha> nuidt* tire* riMjiiinvl numh(*r ol* lri|W. 



Diagram 2 




DIKKCTIONS M)MIMSTKRIN(; \Kl HOKKWC \l, 
()|{(;\MZ \TI()N TEST 

l.v Dr. ,|ariw>s I. Califl' 

(iFii-rking Pons 

Oawling on Stoituirli: 

Ask the child to he dcmii on (he fhior on hi> >tomarh fariiicr you. 
""Then ask the riiild t() rrawl. If he atiempts^to <;ei up on his hands and knees, ask hini to ^ei 
back/)n his stomarh and rrawl. 

Possible Responses: * • ' 
I. Child cannot move. . 

2. Child sticks out hands and arms, -pulls with hands or elbows and dra^> le^s be- 

hind him. (Homologous or no pattern) 
3. (^hild bends elbow and leg on same side of body, moves, and then switchi> to the 

elbow and leg (»n the (»ther side of the body. (Flomolateral pattern) 
^4. , Child ben^s elbow and leg on opposite sides of body, moves, and then switches 

to opposite elbow and leg. (Cross-pattern) " 

Checking Midbrain 
Crawling on Hands and Knees (Creeping) 

Ask the child to get up on his hands and knees and crawl, you may have to demonstrate for 
sonie children. Have him repeat several times while you observe the movement of his hands 
and knees. 

\^ ~ 

Possible Responses: 

1. Child bunny hops across room. (Homologous pattern) 

2. Child moves left arm and left knee and then right arm and right knee or vice- 
versa 

3. Child moves right arm and left knee and the^n left arm and right knee oi^ vice- 

' versa (Cross-pattern) ' 
4. A mixture of the above two depending on the speed of movement. 



Visual Pursuit: 

Ask the child in stand up straight. 

Tell him to extend the arm he uses for writing and make a fist of his hands. 
Put p<^*iL point up, in clenched fist. 
Cup your hand over the child*s> 

Tell him to keep Jiis eyes on the end of the pciu il while you move his hand. Tell hirtx to 
move just the eyevS and not the head. 

Move the child's hand through the four planes as described for you in the exercise shee||^. 
Watch his eyes closely. ' 



I. P;i.hs. (iliild ran follow peiiril without \no\nnvui and willioiil losin^r prnril 

• ^ point. Kyrs nio>r. <mootliK in all ^iirrrlion^. 

2. R<Migh « (lliihl can follow prnril wUli Minir hrad nio\rMirMl and wilhoiil lo>in<r 

^>enril point. Onr or both e>rs move haltin^K and with Minir diffirnllx. 
3. Fail. (Ihild mo>es h(*ad instead of eyes, (lliild lnse> tarpM ron>istenll\ , On eir- 

rnlar movi^nient. one eve fails to make 360 dec^ree turn. On diagonal moM*nM*nt. 

eye stairsteps down or dt)es not move on diagonal line hut seems to slip down. 

Ul. Binocularity: 

Requires use of Tests 1 • 4. 10 • II on Telebiiiorular or equivalent vision tester. Most of 
* you will not have aeeess to Telebinoeufar. Yon can obsi^rve, however, to see if rbild has an 
eye that turns ojiit or one that turns in. If either condition exists, binocularity i> probabK 
. lacking. 

^ (Iherking Cortex 

1. Walking 

Set up chairs on both ends of the room. Ask' the child to walk up and down fiNC times, 
stepping up on the chair as he reaches each end. Tell the child to walk as he usn^i^y dot\s. 
Watch to .see if he moves the opposite arm and leg together.^ Also watch to sec which fotit 
he uses for stepping up on chair. ' 

Possible ResjM)nses: 

* 1. Child does not s^ing arms but holds them priri|^1rily in thfe balance role (No 

pattern) * 
- 2. Child moves arm and leg on the same side of the body (Homolateral) 

^ 3. Child mtjves arm and leg on opposite sides of the body as he walks. Arms swing 

in rhythm with leg mo\emeiUs. ((*ross-pattern) 

11. Visual Pursuit: 

0 

Repeal^ the 4 tests as described in midbrain section. Yon stand about 6 feet from child, 
hold the* pencil in your outstretched arm-hand. Tell the child to follow the point of on the 
pencil while you move it. Tell him to move ju>t his eyes and not his head. Watch the eyes 
closely as he attempts to follow. Performance is judged in the same manner as for midbrain 
tests. 

ill. Depth Perception 
I . ^ This is checked by Test txif Telebinocular or an equivalent vision tester. 

Checking Laterality 
(('erebral Hemispheric Dominance) 
I. Handedness ^ 

1 . You will already have nojed the hand which ^he child uses for writing. 

2. Have him throw the ball to you several times and note which hand he uses. 



r 

I 



/ 

I 



f ! 

it. Ask him which hainl h(* iiM> \\\\v\\ nf> lork to (uit. filii^^ hMlriiik. hru'^h icviU, 

\ I 

4 I 



1. You will alrrady h;i\(* <l(*terminni Umi iisimI wIkmi >H*pping np. 

2. Ask him to kirk {\u> halt to vtMi srvrral tini(*>. \ot1* which UuA \\v iim**' for kirkin<i! 
Ask him if he vwr NM'>^hf oihvr loot and luiw wi'll h«* (j«>es with it. 



111. EyeHness 

tf' 

There are three kirub of e>iMlnrss: Mghtino[. fiinetional. (rtmtrolliii}^ e>«Miiii>^. 
\. Test for Si^htin^^ Vac ^ 

1. Have child ^tanM npric^ht about six feet Yrom you. Tell him to stick out hi^ arm 
^ and hand and' si^ht down his finger at thr pencil you hold. Demonstrate if 

necessary. Tetl him to keep both eyes opeM. When ytiu lliink that the child h;is 
■ , his eye, fingejf," and pencil aligned, ask hin/to close the eye he is not using. The 

i>pen eye is the >ighting eye. (If Uie child closes both eyes, he is indicating a 
neurological difficulty.) 

2. Give the child a tube. Tell him to^hD(€^^the tube m both hands. Tell him you arc 
going tt» hide the pencil behind yoiic back and when you bring it mit, he is to 
bring the tube to his eye and hM>K through it at the pencil. Demonstrate if 
necessary. Repeat thfr pencil hiding^showing several times. Make sure it is held to 
far right, far left, and in middle to see if he changes the sighting eye ks the pencil 
position changes. v * 

3. Give him a paper with a small hole in center. (The paper may be prepared hy 
• foldirrg it first in half, then folding theVhalves, and then tearing a small hole 

directly at center of folds.) 

Tell him to hold the paper in botkhands and at stomach height. Tell him ycfU arc 
going to hide the pencil behind your back. Tell him when you bring it out that he 
is to bring the hole in the paper all the way over to his eye and see if he can see 
the pencil fhrough the hole. 'Repeat pencihhilding-showing several times. Make 
sure it is held to far right, far left and in middle to see if lt€ changes sighting eye 
as the pencil position changes. ' 
B. Testing fi>r Functional Eye 
* • Ask the child to sit dt)'wn at a desk as he usually does when he writes. Give him pen- 
cil and paper and ask him to write this sentence: My name is_ . . 

Possible Responses: 

I. Right-eye, right-hand work together, child will place paper on a diagonal 

from left to right. Head will be 1/2 arm's length from paper. Head will tilt 
slightl}^ to left. Bod^^will be at an angle 15 > 30 degrees to table. 

2. Left-eye.^ right-hand work together. (]hild turns paper sideways or is placed • 

to far right. Head either goes in wry close to paper or tilts to right instead 
of left, (^hild will sit at % degree angle to table. N in name is usually 
capitalized. Sentence curve!*^ upward or downward on unlined paper. Pencil 
will be^ gripped v^ry tightly; hand sometimes curves around like sor^e left- 
handed youngsters write. 

3. Mixed - Ghild e^thibils some of traits in both 1 & 2 ab«)\V. 



rij^hl lo l(*n. H(nhI will bt' ahoiil 1/2 i\n\\^ \o\\^[\\ IVoin paprr and. lilh^l hi 
righL \Uh\\ will Im' al I ' - 30 <|«»crnM' aiiglt' It) U\h\'\ 
X RTghVeu . Irll harnl wnrk Ut^cihcr, iM'\\i\ paprr I'ar It'fl t>r' Inrn^ 

il >i«l*'<ya\>. \Wiu\ tMllu»r jjius in \rr\ chiw' lo pa|mr t>r lill> li> It'fl. VSriliiijr 
riirv(\< ii|mar(i or downwanl on unlintMl piper. 
(k Mixed • (lliilH e\lnf)il> Mime o( trail> in htilh 4 & T^. ^ 
Te.slinp tor Conlrollin^ Eyr ^ ^ ' • 

This is usually delermined t>v wliirlie\er i> l)e>l r\r tin r«>l> i.O. 13. 14 tif IVh'irnh)- 
t'ular. It van -aIm^ be e^liinaled by tielerininino; wWwh is Ibe beller v\v tni Ibe M»llen 
Chart TesL ^ 
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Mscw hkxdim; ckmkk 

Anirolonu al Or^ianizaliMii Tr^i 
Individual Kn ord Slirrt 



Dr. Jame- l/CalilT 

l)ircr(ion>: Thi^ i> an individual rrrord tor <*arh idiild adniini>t(T(*d tin* nenroloii^iral 

orvani/ation lesL It frdlows ihe organization lor te>tni}; o:ivrn in the arrompanyino: l)lr<M tinn> 
for Xdministerint ^ Neurologiral ()rga<iization Test. 

i 

I. (iheckin^ Pons: ((iirele appropriate nnml»er of * ord to Midieate residts) 



\. (Irawlinp on Stomarli 

B. Sininltaneotis Visitin 
(Te^^t I'lVlelnmienlar) 



Inadequate 
I 2 3 
Failed 



Satisfaetor\ 
4 

Retest Sati>fartor\ 



11. (checking Midl»rait. 

A. (irawlint^on Handset Knee> 

H, Visual Pursuit 

(Ciheck iippropriate blank) 

1 . Vertieal 

2. Horizontal - 

3. Cireular 

4. Diagonal 
(!. Binoeularity 

(I'se Telebinornlar) 
Farp >int 

2. Vertieal Posture 

3. Lateral Fostnre 

4. Fusion 
Nearpoint 

10. Lateral P(»stnre 

1 1 . Fusion 



IniHk*qnate 
I J 
Pass 



Pass 



Salisfarlorv 
4 

Komgh Fail 



Kouph 



Fail 



IIL C.heeking Cortex 
Walking 



A 
B. 



Visual Pursuit 
1. Vertical 
12. Horizontal 

3. (lirculur 

4. - Diagonal 
Depth Pe'rception 
(Telebinoeular) 



Inadequate 
I 2 

Pass 



Pas} 



Satisfaetorv 
Rough 



Fail 



Fail 



Retest 



IV, (]heekin<? Laterality 

A. Handedness 

B. Footedness 



Right 



Left 



Mixed 



^ a. PtHnlintj with (\\\\:cr 

h. TlinMi«;li IiiIm* ^ - 

r. TlinMi«ili \u}\r 

2. Fiinclional Kyr 

H. Ctinlnillin^ Fai* 

a. FarjMMiil 

b. Near point 

Summarizing Resiilb: 

1 . Mtibilil y was — 

2. ViMial Piirj^uil XUility was 



:t. Visual Difficulties Noted were 



4. Child (is, is not) neurolopcally organized. 
I'sing Results: 

Preseribe exercises if: . i 

1. —Inadequate mobility at midbrain and/or eortex was noted. \ 

2. Two or nu>re or visual pursuit tests of midbrain ancf/or eortieal le\els noled. 

3. Binoeularity was lacking (failing fusion t( st plus failing tests 2, 3, or II). 

I, Mixed laterality was noted. (Disregard mixed eontrolling eve if all other tests ji 
satisfactory.) 



IjH MiM'd 



MSCW KK\l)fN(;(:KNTKK 



.K.\iTt'i*^c> Id linpnixr Neurolticrical ()r»iiiiiiziiliMii 

Th** following is our M*livduh' nl* rxertist^, dv.si^niMi U\ Dr. ili\r\ l)oliK*ah», (o iiiipn»\f* llu' 
physi«)logi<*al rfiulinr*^*^ ynur r\\M for n\i(iiiig. Tin* tiMiliiUn piill(*rii> ami visiiii! fMir«>Mi( 
pattt^nis reifilonr l arh tilhn. Uotii arr lUMi^san parl> t>f llir v\rnisr prtigriiiri. II' \t>ii ;irr iml 
prrpareH to coiitiiinr tht' program tor al lra>l a six nuirilli piTtoti. jvad no furllirr. 

Plia- I 



Thr jme spent with tlu* i*\rrt*i>eH >hoijld br apppoxinialt^ly I." • 20 niiii. The <*\errisr -"part' 
shuultl be from 12 to 15 feet long. 

First: dross-pattern erawling on stcmiaeb. tifne>. 

' vSenmd: Oiiss-pattern erawling on bands and kne**s. lime-.. 

Tbird: (Toss-pattern walking times. 

|**ourtb: Visual Pursuits - While ebild bolds object in bis hand. 

Fifth: Visual Pur^uits - While someone e(se h«»lds objeet h» be follo\N(*d. 



Dest ription of Indixidual pAereise: 



A. 



B. 



C. 



ERLC 



Ooss-pattern erawling nn stomaeb : The ebijd i?^ to lay flat on'^is stomaeh. Po>ilion ihe 
ebild as follows: (See diag^am/lielo v). \ 

a. Right arni stretehed 00^ in front. \ 

b. Right leg stretehed oiU behind, 
e. Left leg is bent with koe «»f left 

foot arelied to push against floor.. 

d. Left arm lies baek aeriKs.s tlie left 
leg. 

e. . Head is turned to Ihe left, faeing 
^ the left side of Irie ro«mi. 

'fbe child then pushes with left t(»e and f(K»l and pulls with the right hand, strt^ghtening 
out his b(»dy as he d«>es. Then he shifts po *tions as shown in Diagram 2. 

a. L^ft arm is stretched «>ul front. ^ 

b. Left leg is stretehed out behind. 
e. Head is turned toward right wall. 

d. Right leg is beni with toe on right 
\^ foot arched to push. 

e. Right arm lies back across right leg. T^IAG^AM 2 
The child ccmlinue^ tc» shift and move until he has made the required number of trip 




DIAGRAf: 1 





Ooss-pattern crawling on h nd s and knees: The child is |u get up on \\h hands and knees. 
If right-hande<L position him ,'ollowr,: (If left4iarule<L reverse position) See Diagram 3, 

a. Right ha;id is foward v .n fingers together, hands flat and pointed straight ahead: 

b. Right knee is slightly behind the left knee. 

c. Right foot extends backwards with top of fo«d and toes flat on the floor. 

d. Left knecLis forward. * 

e. Left hand is placed directly in front of and touching left knee, fingers together and 
hand pointed straight ahead. 

f. Left foot extends Imekward with tip of foot and toes Qal on ibi* floor. (Do not \r{ 



<I. \\vi\i\ i> hiriM (I -\\fiU\\\ Ml llul rhiUI ran M<r||| on Ihi^ IkmhI inmt. 




DIAGRAM n ^^A^RAM 



AfliT Ihe rhild is p(isili(in(Ml proper!) . he Ihrn sy^ilehes >ides hy miniiifr ihe lefl ha d ;ind 
right knee at the same linn* and tiirnin<r hi^ head to look at the new hand up front. (See 
Diagram 4). He nmtiniies the "switel^ ^n\v>^ until he has made the reqiiin J lrip> up and 
down the exercise spai e. 

During the first weeks of the program, the rhild Miould l>e earefulK MipT\i>ed l)> > on. 
Watch for the following things: 

a. Hands are kept flat and pointed straight ahead. Finger.> aretept together. 

b. The opposite hand and knee are movihd each time. 

e. The knees are lifted and feet are lef^^ii contact with the floor, 
d. The child watches the hand up froi/t and turns head in unison with the hand and knee 
movement. t 

When child can remember io do all ^hV above things while moving, he ha^ mastered the 
exercises. Practice at the mastery hjvel produces the most improvement in neurological 
organization. / 

y ' i 

D. (;ros^■pattern walK»ug: The chihl is in the standing position foif this movemeiU. To begin 
the e\ercis4\ pci^ion him as folfov\> if he is right-handed, reverse if he i^ lefl-handcd. (See 
Diagriim 5). 

a. Right foot is forward, turned slightly outward.' 

b. Left hand is extended in front of child with index finger pointing straight down and 
' ' rest of fingers folded under» 

c. Child turns head slightly, bends head slightly and sights down finger at big tm- of 
right foo». ^ ^ 

d. Left foot remains behind riglit. pointed straight ahead. , / 

e. Left arm extends straight down and out to the side with index finger extended imd 
other fingers folded under. (Do not let child put hand behind his back.) 

/ The child then shifts sides by moving left foot forward in unison with the right arrn md 

and hand and the head turns to >ight rluwn the flnger at the big toe oh the left foot. 
(See Diagram 6). 

The child continues io *Vhilt aides'' until nc has moved the required number of times up 
and down the exercise space. The speed of movement may be varied but a steady rhythm 
should be maintained. It is most important that you carefully supervise the first wf rks of 
the exercise program. Make sure he does the folJowing things: 



no 



blAGPAM 5 




a. Lefp nuisl imt oros.s hwl iriove forward in parallel lines, 

• b. I^^t ikoot turns slightly outward , left foot goc< , straight ahead. (Re\erse is true for 
left-Randed child. ) 

c. Make eertain that child rotates his head. nerk. and eyes toward forward hand with 
each .step. 

F- Visual Pursuit While- Child Holds Object: This set cf exercises ii> the follow-through for the ' 
crawling on ihc hands and knees mobility exercise. Position J^e child as follows: 

a. (^hild stands upright away from wall or supporting obje/t.f 

b. Heels should tcKich with feci ttirned slightly outward. / 

c. " Child holds object for pursuit firmly enclosed in ^lis writing hand with 

outstretched. 

d. You cup your hand o\er Ins 

e. Tell him to watch a point on the object while you move his hand. 

f. Tell him to move just his eyes and not his head. 

g. Move hij hand through each of the following planes: 

Vertical: Start with the object at nose height and directi; iti front of the nose. Move object 
as far upward as eye will go. Mo\e the object back to the nose and stop. Move object as far 
downward as his eves will travel and then back up to the nose and slop. (See Diagram,?). 



/ 



ttrm 



fulh 



Repeat movenient 5 times. 



/ 



DIAGRAM 7 
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lUnt/ouLiI: SLnl uitli olijn l <|iir ll\ iii IkhiI nl iu»m\ Wuw nl))i < I ,1- i.u In Ifn- iiiilil .1- 
i'xth uilt ^n\r\\^y. ftuniii*: nn --liMijihl lm«' lo .iimI Wnw <iU|<m I .1- 1. 11 

l«» iIm* It'll a> \Uv i'w^ uill mo\t' Mtlt'Uiix ^. i oiniii^i Ljt k In iioh* .tnd ^lii|». (Srr hijui.im M) 
li('|MMl tno\('tiirMl Iitiic^. It cliilil R^itth^ 

- Loft 

\vf{'\u\iu\ri\. uuikv ^wrv Uv hoItU llic ohji'i j J ^ ^ ^ A^OS^ ^ 
ill Ivfl IkhuI ;tti(l uii>\('^ IcITIir**! iti 

t*\«TfiM*^ 2. .'i. I. I r ' . 

Cin iilar: li<*»:ni nl Mn\r oltjcii-lijtwl up jtnl nxrr in Ihr n«;lil. Minliiuniiij ihf uiuw 

HMMih until xtMi ium\v a nrr\r i'wr \'\\ur^ Makr IIk* l in lf l.ir ami a- l.ir «l«»\\ii 

ii^ IIm' uill lr*i\«'l. > «lo iiol li;r io tnuf \ 011 Iki\«' Im*i:hii. (Sim* Di.iiriMiii *)).• 



htagtuial : Ut'jriii al IIm' iiom». \h}\v t»hj«'i l-haiMl lo ri^lil lU -Iraijrlil liiir a- ni hnriynnlal 
inoMMin'iil. TIh'Ii hriiijj oKjtM-l-hatuI «ni a «li*i*rimal a^■^>^^ «'h*;>l l«» k'I'l porkrl. TIhmi iimxr 
olijn I'liarul on a (ha«ioiial a(T(»>^ Ihr cIm'^I to ^luniMrr. (loHitiiiiif tnoxrtiKMit^ li\r litiM*^. 
{>rr Miajrram 10) . \ ' , 




NiMial hlTMlil Wllilr ^n ll llnM Tiu' OlijtM l lo Im' hi rMird: 
T!m'^<' lArn iM'^ arr llir I'nllnu through on fn»^^'|»allrrn walkiii}!, 

Tlir t liild >lan(U lipri^rhl. \u\m\ |MTpni(linilar lo >hoiil(liT>, hn^U lo<;(ih<T wilh loo tiiriMMl 
onlwanl. and arni> down l>\ hi^ ^idr. 

^ oil ^land during Ifir fir>l \vn»k al a di^lanrr of H ferl wilh ohjrti nu Ut>rt\ i i your fisi and 
arm Mnit-luwl onlward. 

1VII llir t'hild lo follow Mtinr poini on llir ohjn-| wilh e\rs and nol hi^ h(^d. 

\> rxplairird iti I. rr|»ral mo\rmrnl> ihrongh llu* four piano. Rarh r>i<>vrme^il ih fivr 

lini<>. * 

Kaih wi vk move in a lilllr tIomt nnlil lia\f reai'hrd a poinI t»f 2 feel fnun ihr nose. 

Do Nol move r|o>er lhan 2 iVel. 

ThinsE^ to walrh for in \ isiial Fnr>nil K\erriM**<: 

a. • ^lake Mirr his heai! dtH'> nol lill sideways hnl is held (lerp'ndirnlar l(» Ihe shonhler-^. 
Ii. On Ihe xerlieal pnrtiils. ihe ohjerl shf>iild remain in Ihe middle of Ihe i'aee. Ihsplace* 

meni lo Ihe righl or k'fl will eaii^e improper movemeni of Ihe eye. 
e. ^ Move ohjerl al moihYali* s^nmmI. If rhihl loses ohjeet, slop and lei him eah h up with 

il. Do nol le] him lag hehinil or gel ahead of Ihe ohjeel. 
d. If he has Ironhle keeping hi? head ^lill. Iii lini nse Ihe wall for supfit^rt for a wrek. 

Ihen move liim away from Ihe wall. 



iV2 



1. Try In lia\r a oonM>|eiil time for doing {\w t»\m'iM>. Il'donr riglil ImIoh* iMMlliinr. Ihr 
rxemse^i iiia\ uakc ihc diild up. 

2. No child is to(| old lo be read to. Yoii niighl iMve Ihe child selcrl n hook he ^\u^lld 
like for )oii to tead io him while he i> doiii;^ hi> iiiohilih pjlltTti^. 

3. For Ihe rir>l two iiumths. the exeri'ises^ should lM^dolle ^c\en da\s a week. \t'ler lluif 
time, the week*eiid e\erei>e> c an be >Mspeiided \>ht^ii.i>(her arlivilies interfere. In Ihe 
Mimmer, two sessicnis a day will help ^p<*ed up Ihe proee^**. 

4. Iieep stres^sing in the child Ihe neees>ity for doing the e\er«ise** uefl. IVaelirt' M Ihe 
nia.^'lery level a«'hieves the residts we are seekiiip. 

r>. Teach the child io c«)rr|ect his own perforinanee by asking him wUiii he i> doing wnmg 
if he fs making a mistake. Never spank Ihe child for not wanting To dt) Ihe e\er«'i-e^. 

General Procedures 

1 . (Ihildren were taught exercises one at a time, covering a H-wei'k period. 

2. Teacher aide worked individnally with children who had difficulty. 

it. Vflcr 3 weeks, entire sequence of exercises were' maintained five ^^ay^ a week. 
4. Teacher and aiilc wore slacks in order to redemon>tratc mobility palterns lo individual 
(^^lildren. ^ 

n. Teac'her usi»d «'ounters and blackboard marking system to helf) children keep up wilh 

number of times each exefcise had been done. 
6. (Children were scheduled in two groups, one g^oup worked <hi other phase of per<rp- 

tuabmotor ciirruMdnm while one f^ronp did moWlily visual pursuit exercise. Ciiildren 

were groupf*d according to alnlity. 

Phase II 



Cost 
$116.00 



V. Terminal liehaviors: The child will be able to perform easily and without aid of the follow- 
i^gbehavior^. 

1. Walk a 2inch walking board forwards, sideways and backwards without losing his 
balaruT. ^ 

2. Walk a 2-inch walking board with object balanced on head and eyes focused on a far- 
point target. * . 

3. Touch with his finger a swinging l»aU at the same juncture each time. 

4. . Maintain his balance on two types of balance boards for a period of one*half minute 

while playing bean-bag catch. 
B. Materials Needed: 

Two Minimum Motor-Perception Development Sets 
Two 6' Trampoime Boards 
Two Syspendable Balls 
Six Itean Bags 

Two Visual-Motor Control Sticks 
Two Walking Boards 
Two Walking Beams with Supports 
Two Rocking Boards 
Two Balance Boards 
No. IWO No. M A Handbooks 
Secured From: Perceptual Developnjent Ass«)ciates, Inc. 

P. O. Box 936 

La Porte, Texas 77o7l 
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C".. (Hiirr«il IVtMtMhiir^: 

K TrjrlMM' (l(*inoii^lr;it('(l iM'livilit'^ Utr wwU ni' \"\\v I\|h*^ oi ;H-hvilt('«« {it An duiir wilti , 
llii** (M|«ii|Hii(*iil. Tin* roll(»vMti(r ;ir|i\j^h('s wrrr involviMl: 

'27 Jiiiii|Hti«^ Uo'atd \(iivili(v*' 

IH |{(M-kiii(r aii<| UjLmmm* Xclixiiio 

42 Sii>|M lii1;ihlr lijll \r|tvilir> 
2. (!liil(lni) w«*r«* iill(»v\(<l l(» iiraciicc liu- .n lixilit*^ titilil lhr\ liati ina^lnrtMlMMii. TIm x 

utTf uiM'k ciinU (4 \ 0) willi llu* Arrk*^ adivilir^ li^lr<l llinu. 

TIm* |(M(-lM*r and llic IimcIkt aide cIhm ktMt rat h rliihl. H Im' |MTlornHMl Mm- 4M-li\ii\ 

v\i||MMil vrnn ihrvv liiin> >traij:lil; lii* v\«^ alhiutMl [a rlirtk IIk' fXtTrj^r oil*. 
I. 'V\\r IcjH Ikt kv\A ti rrrtjnl lot (\M'|i arli\il\. (Srr Tal>lf U. iu\\ir HI). \ 

Ti. \fl(T till adixilio v\<t(* roinplrltML IIm* diildrcii coiiliiiiitMl |MTi(Mh( |ira< (irr (o niaiii- 

liiiti^<^kill>. 

PIkim- III 



4. lltlll 

H. J)rau itesigns 
(ionvt*rl \i.siial 
MbltTials NimmIimI: 



\. Tt*rntinal lt(*lKi\it»r^ Siin«;lil: 

TIm* t ltild will hr at»|/ l(» ptTftirni (*a^iK and willuHil aid llir lolldwiiiy: (*\(*n-i^(*^: 

1. J!rt]»s> lilt* niidlint* (»f Iri-* IkmIv hy ^^wilrhiucr v\ - hand ronlrol in hilalrral la-^k:^. 

2. Malt'li rli>llim> hy |>nMlu(-in<; same rh\tlim In* n(*ard. 
'.i. Trail* lK*lv^ri*n 2 linr^ uilhonl h»nrhin«r rtlhi*r lirtr. 

1. 1'rarr nwt linr willuMtl grktin^ off line. 

a. |)i^lin(|;iti>h lorr^ound ohjerls wilhin maze iif hark(;riMtnil lielaiU. \ 
6. Ki*i i)«rtii/,t» an> j;eomiirir form rr*:arilli*ss of mzi* or plarement within an enxiroimiiVl. 
Malrh wilhinit error like Dhjeii.-*, «r(M»melrii' forms, leUers, \\ord>, and nnmlM'r>. 
I^ial-malrh a standard design lhal is kepi in view, 
snal memory i.T ^eomelrie forms lo free-hand drawing of form. 
U. Mdh rials Needed: ' C.osl 
The Slow Learner Newell Kepharl S H.OO 

Krosfiv V t>nal Pereeplion FAi*reifse> 
a. diUo .-wheels 

h. Mannal of Inslruiiion 9H.()0 
Seenre From: F«>ili*ll Pnhlrdiin^ Ciompany 

MHOW. WashinglonUlvd/ ' 

('.hiea;i;o. Illinois 60607 • 
(i. (ieneral Pfoeednres: 

/ I. Imurporate a> pari of I honr-a-day pro^^ram hy having teaehl'^• aide work with one 
cH'tnip whilr olher group works on phase I K II exerc ises. 

2. I'M* ldaekh(»arr| e\ereises from Slow Learner (see pp. I6l-2ir5) nnlil maslerV. 
a. C.loek Oartie 

h. (iirele Drawitf^ 
e. (ieonKirie Form Template^ 
'X t se Froslia t»\errisi> in order preM-rih* d on pro^amminfr sheel inehided with dillo 
f maslers. 

1). Fxperfen^e Willi Pen ephiaJ Nhilor (inrrienhim In Title III F.SKA Projeel Monrot* (!onnl\ 

Terminal lM-ha\iors^ were aehiexed. Nolireahle improvement in handwrrlinti; \ i^ial funetion- 
in^ and physieal dexelopmenf were noted. • 
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I ABLE 6 




• 




NAME 


SUSP. 
BALL 


WALKING 
BOA'RD 

i ^ t 


BALANCE 
6 ROCKING B. 


' 0 

JUMPING 
BOARD 




AC 


Wayno Allen 


1-12 


l-j3 


1-12 


1-11 






Phillip Dean 


1-12 


1-18 


1-12 


1-9 . 






Robert Hacker 


1-12 


1-21 


1-10 

* 


1-9 






Donald Jones 


1-12 


1-20 


1-12 


— 1 i__ 

1-9 






Donald Langstoh 


1-12 

• 


1-16 


1-12 


1-11 


• 




Johnny Ross 


1-12 


1-18 


1-12 


1-11 






Gary Ruth 


1-9", 12 


1-18 


1-6 


1-5 






Johnny Stoddard 


1-8, 12 


1-12 


I-IO 


1-8 






Jerry West 


1-9, 12 


1-18 


1-12 


1-lJ 






Ricky West 

<h - 


1-8, 12 


i 

1-18 


1-12 


1-11 






Jim Willis 


1-8,9, 12 


1-21 


1-5 


1-5 







— 










f 

9 










5usp. 

BAL' 


WALKING 
BOARD 


BALANCE . 
6 ROCKING B. 

/ 


JUMPING 
BOARD 


i£AN BAG 
ACT! »'IT1LS 






/ 




r 


1-12 


1-23 


1-12'" 


1-11 


1-5 


;i-12 


•' 1-18 


1-12 


1-9 




• 










1-12 


1^21 


1-10 


1-9 


1-5 


1-12 


1-20 


1-12 


1-9 




1-12 


1-16 


. 1-12 


r — 

1-11 


1-5 


1-12 


1-18 


1-12 


1-11 


1-5 


1-9, 12 ^ 


1-18 


1-6 


1-5 


i — 3 


1-8, 12 


• 1-12 


1-10 


1-8 


1-5 


1-9, 12 


1-18 


^ 1-12 


1-11 


.1-5 


1-8, 12 


1-18 


1-12 


1-11 




1-8^9 , 12 


1-21 


1-6 
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TlIK PROJECT MODfX 

\. iVtijnisiiin u . 

I. Job l)i*S(Ti|»tioii^ 

ii. IVojiM l DinMjor , Tin' |>n»j«M'J (lirrchir U rr«|HMi«ililr |(» (Im* -ii|M'rMilnHhMil ul llir 
>«luM>l tli>lrit l (^\lMT«lrfii Miiiii('i|Kil St'iKinilr S« lhM»l Di^trrrl) Inr tin- opriMtittH 

lor tlir sii|MTNiM(Ui n\' all >laff imtmmidH in r(M»|MTalioii ui(li IIm* m'IiuuI |irniri|MU. 
Tlir >ii|M'niM>r\ riiiu tioii i> primuril) a> a (loii^iillaiil and i-* «Mm>i>li'iU with llir 
< p(»liri(> [\\v rv>\H*i'\\\v scIumiI dislrirls. ^^^^ 

h. P ^vrhologinil (ionsn Uarit- Tlir Hulif•^ of llir p>\r|iolopral r(m>aillaiil :ut: 
ddmitiister urn! rvaliiatr ihr ps\('|i(»l(»gi( al iiisinimenls named in llir projtM I pn»- 
posul a> Hrmnils o( (iiaj;iM»>lir program; provide ps)t liologieal >er\irrs U} iii^lriK * 
ttonal >(HTiali!(t> and h(dd ('(Miferenres willi instnielional s(MM'iali>t>. 

r. Mf dieal (>on snllanr The medieal eonsidlani i> re>ponsible Tor a coniplelv MU*dit al 
exam for eaeir pijpil and for otililinin(|[ lahoralory h><s a^ needful. Medieal referral 
of pupils in >|reialis4s Mieli a^ a ()ediatrie"nenrolo^i>l i> niadt* it) IIm* medieal 
e(»nsnllant. 

il. Pereeptiial-Molor (!«>tisnltant. Tlie pereeplnal imdor eonsnllani i< re>poM7'ilde for 
Ihe deKi^n of \Uv (len epinal*molor traininur pro-am, Irainincr of in>lnier|onal 
spi*eialists and aides, idrnlifiealion of materials and e^|nipnienl.>n[M*r\i>ioM of (hi* 
p<Teeplyal-m«dor training program, and snpervi^on of the total iiislrnrtiohal 
program at «me or more training eenters. 

e. Social Worker . The Mulal worker is to eomplete a ease histor\ for earh pnpil. 
This reipiires a Inmie vi>it with the parents or ganrdian of earh pnpil. \ppoint- 
ments and^ transpcirtation for speeial f5erviee> (medieal, ps} • Jiohigieal, andio 
metric'. et«'.) are ( (M»rdinated through the office of the sonal worker, (lasework 

. srrvi« e> are pn»vrded to: interpret the projeet tdijeetives to the pnpilV famil). 
dexelop elose nooperation he|wt^»n instruetion speeialist<^ and parents and to 
deliver ser ial serviee^ t(» pupils. A written reeord of all soeial serviees i?« to be sent 
l(» the projeet dire< lor and to the social worker's supe/visoKby the social worker. 

f. Instrneiional SpiM-ialisl. The inslrnetional specialist is'a eertifie<f special education 
teacher and is responsible f(»r the implementation of the experimental pr/>gram of 
instruf Hon. Certain rec ords (pupil progress, test results, etc*) are to be kept by 
the instruclicnial specialist. The instructional . ^jeeiali|^ is to admini.<ter certain 
leMs in the sequence con>istent with the design of project evahiatiori. 

g. Inslruclicmal Aide. The inHtrnctional aide is responsilde to the instructional 
speciali>t for j'arrylng out >pecificany assigned instructional tasks, (lafefnlly 
defined and highly structured instructional pr(^anis do not permit the aide to 
make educaticmal dec^isicms normally ascribed to certified por;*onnel. 

h. I nslrnclum Supervisor. The instnu/tion supervisor is responsible for .monitoring 
classrcmm p<»rfornianc<' of the in^tructicm specialists anil the aides in w^lecled 
s<hool> and for tlw; determinali(»^i of any needed in-service training. 

i. Language Development Specialist. The language development s)MM*ialisl i> respon- 
silde for sfM'cch. hearing and language evaluation. She conducts the language 
development program under tlu/ direction of the speech att ' hearing eonstdtant. 

j. Sptrch and 1 hearing (lonsultat^t. The speech and hearing consultant super\ises 
and reconunend^ slraleg'u'^ fn^ (be language development speriabsl. 

/ m 

- , • / 
/ '>> 
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2. Personnel Training 

Even though the instnu tional sptM'ialist> are rertified >p<M iai e<hu atii)ii learher> {\\v 
nature of the experimental instructional program required additional trainiuji, Tlui> 
instrut tional <p(M>iali<^t< rereixed initial training during the >unim(T (1060) prreee^tiug 
the operational date (September, l%Q) of tlie progrartK 

The addition and replacement of staff indicated a need for a<i<litioual >laff training.. 
Pr«)ject consultants were convinced tliat the training \\(;,ild he rele\aut if the truinco 
could practice newly learned skills with tlie pupils the\ would he instructing. TIic ncc<| 
f«)r an extended srh«)ol \ear f«)r the project pnpils inlluenced the decision to [inAtdc 
instruction f«)r si'x weeks durjug the Mimmer. A cop> o\' the Iraiuing schedule for (he 
summer of 1070 is sho\yn «m^pap H7. 

3. Monitoring Perf«)rmance 

The experimental design «d/ the curriculum focused on the dcxelopment of a liighlx 
structured instructijinal program. M«)niloriivg of the pcrf<^rmance of instnn tional 
specialists and instructional aides was deemed critical to the success of the projert. 
(lonsultants, tlie pmject «^ircct«)r, and the instruction >upcr\i<t)r pN)\ided monitoring 
MTvices. through regular /tm-site \isits, indi\idual «\ifercnces and >taf' dcxelopuu iit 
meetings. Monit«>nng was also pnnided through 4hc summer in-scrxitr worksliop>. \ 
vital monitoring s<T\it e was provided hv the on->ite \isitations of tlie Title III Kxalna- 
lion Committee and tln/Title III Supervisor of the State Oepartment of Kdiication. 
The Children / ' ^ 

1. Referraf - - j , " 

Children considered ^s prospects (or project classes were refe|^red by regular cla>srooin 
teachers and scho«il brint ipals. ^ - ' 

2. Screening A - _ / ^ 

Ml children referred were screened by project consultants and project teachers using: 

a. Keystone V isual Survey Test k 

b. Goodenougn Intelligence Test ' ^ 

c. i^Tceptual/Motcir evaluation 

d. Slosson Individual Intelligence Test 

e. Distar Reading Placement Test % 

f. Silvarolif^Rea'dingTest " ' ^ ' , 

g. SORT/Word Recognition Test - ' 

h. Personal data sheet . , , * 
i» Teacher's narrative 

3» Selectioi^ 

(^hildrerl identified as prospects for project classes by the .screening procedures were 
given a/n additional diagnostic evaluation by (a) the medical consultant, Dr. Marion 
GodbV, Director of the Monroe County Health Department, (b) the project psycholo- 
gists,/l)r» lames Wilson and James Woolington of Mississippi State University, (c) the 
speech and hearing consultant. Dr. Elizabeth Hawk of Mississippi State College lor 
Woi/nen. - ^ ' 

a. / Diagnostic Instrument/ 

(I) I'sychological evaluation 

(a) Illinois Ten of Psycholinguistic Abilities 

(b) Bender Gestalt 

(c) Wechsler Intelligence Scale for (Children * 
/ (2) Medica^/ evaluation • omplete physical examination 

- / (3) Speee^ and Hearing evaluaticm 
/ (^) Audiological examination ' ^ 

! ' ' 

/ 

y 

f 

/ 
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(;\i,i:m)\|{ oi in skuv k.i ru mmnc 

. (.1 UUKM I.N KMI'I.ON KD TK XCIIKUS \M. M.W TK \(.in:i{S 
111 MH iiftM ri Tillr III iVojtM I • 

TIk* ('li)>M*^ in \ni(irv jiid MMTtltVr) will ollVr a ^intniicr |»ro«:r|'j||| for iril |hi|mU cnntl^Ml in llir 
|l^oj(*^L FA|MTi(Mi(MMl |(\H'h(T> iind tiitks will rondiK l Hit >unnurr rLi>M*^ Mniidj) (hr(Mi^i:h I riiLrx 
fnnii H:'M) a.rn. lo \ \:'M) j.ni. hi'*»innin}r iwuc 15, h)7(). aiul tiidinjj 7. I*>70. Nru 

I(\I(*Imt> will (diM*r\(* and a»i^l in Ihcst* r1a<M> in llu* niorliiMU. 

, y » ...... / 

Tin* alltTTKMin in-MTvi« t' Irainin*; MfsMtm uvw h'arlu r?* .unl lt'arlM'r> rniw (Mn|dn\(Ml in lln* 
firnjiMi will Im* cdndndt'd frnni I ui.rn. Id 4 p.rn. ap|M*o\infal(d\ . Tcarhin^ aidt*^ will n'<i| lir 
n*(|uin*tl lo allt'nti IIm' in-siTviir Inkinin^; >f»itirr>. 

Jnnr ITvl') • \ . 

Topiis: l)i>lar ft»r tm'W leat hers' antl l\ir eurrenlly twnploxed leaeliers. t)iat:n(i**li(* prtM-rdnn^ • 
(ntMirtdt)(|;it'al t>rt|;anizaliorv. IVlehirnM Ular. eh*.) will he lau}:hl hir n«'w • l«'a« Iht-. 
Inslrntit>rs: l)ia^nn>li(' PnuMMlnres • l)r. (ialifl\ SR \ Di^lar (!(ni>nllant| 

Inne 22-26 ' \ . . . 

Topit's: Stx'ial sintlio prn«]rriii')'))>')^ l<7 arni^curn^nlK ernploxed l^adicr^ - ( )iir W nrkin<; 
\\i>rhl. Si irni i' HrM»art li \sstH iales. 
hi>lriitior: SK A ('tinsnllani 

Jnne 2<)>Julv A 

Tiipii .s: Malh pnicrrarnrninj:, (lui.M'fiaire ln>trnv^(nial Mal«Tial>. U\r new and cnrrcnll) rrnphiMMl 
l(M('h(Ts al.Mi It) Im' int lntltML nialh ^anic<\ and pu/.zle (*nriclnnenl aeli\ili«*>. 
Inslni<it)r: Dr. Hunt 

Jnl\ 0 10 ^ 

Tnpit>: IMia\it>r rntidirit alitm falionale and hM'tuiimio. iniil planning, rntiUel lor individual 
in.s|rntiit)n lor ni'w and rnrrenlly einpl^>yi*d le;t«*li«*r^ 
Inslrntinr: Mrs. R\el\n (ialilT 



Ttipirs: \ \ \S Si ii»nt*t* prDgraniming ft»r ne^w anti curn'nlly employed learlu'r^. ('{^wrt'ks) 
\ngn>l '»\ 7 * 

Tt>pir: ."^rriMMiin*; of nrw pupil> hy l^^a« her> 
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4 (I*)' \rliniliili«»ii i«*>r 
(«•) TluTap) pKiii 
b. (ila^sificHlioii ViTording lo fViintiry llaiKiiciip 



Teacher 


' Emotionally 
Disturljed 


Brain 
Injured 


EMR 




Cerebral 
Palsied 


Hearing 
Impaired 


Fhysica.j v 
Handicapped 


Young 


1 


1 


7 1. 


2 


1 


1 




Jernigan 


0 


1 * 


8 - 


2 


0 


0 


1 


Moak 




• 0 


6 




0 


0 




Bout 1 and 


0 . 


0 




7 


' 0 




0 


Waldn>[) 


0 • 


0 




9 


/ ^ 

1 


0 


' 1 




C) 


0 


8 


//^ 

/'/ 
—A 


, 0 ' : 


0 


i * 


Told I'. 


i ' 


2 


38 / 

/ 


// 

31 ' 


1 


1 


' i 



The PhhmiIs 

I. Piin^iilal Approval i»t' Placi^m^ii^ 

\' ft)rni **Reqnesl fi)r Placorneiil *>t' Piipils'in llie Rxperiineiilal Non-()ra«lf*«l Class'^w;,; 
Mpinl by pan'iit> a> a i^'qmnM^eiil tor cliildnMj lo hr asHgiunl lo a pn»je«'l class, Pareiii\ 
wtTc pivrii Ilic Dppnrlnmy lo appn»\p or disap[>n»\r plaremeni niify afler iiilerprcla- 
tioii of n>llll^ of llie /ompirli^iisjw* (liacrii()>|ic cxaltialioii and inliTprrlalian of ihr 
pnyiM'l moilrl. 

2i liiliTprt'lalioii i)f llii* Projei l \ 

R^snl|> i)f t't)niprchtMisive.(liapio^«li|(' evaliialioii was commnnirahMl lo/parrnis by 
iii.<^lnit'tioiial ^ptM'ialisls^niid/or prdjiMi S(M)iisullaiil«<. Iiilerpi^latioti (»f llie project wa> 
inatlc It) parciil> in >kiiall jj^oiip nuMMiiigs. \dditional iiiler.prclalioii of Ihr projccl wus 
ilonc \\\ llic MM'ial workers. 

it. Reptirliiip Pupil Proj^res> ' ' 

Soon afler IIm* pr*)jecl 4»ecarn^t>peratiorjal il was quile rvidenl llial llie Iradifioiial- 
rcporliiivr >vslcm> iiscti by parircipalini^^ichools were lud ctmsisleiil wilb Ibe «jbje« |i\e> 
of Ijic [»rojec I. • Project consiillanl^ and nistriictituial ^peciali^|s djevis«Ml a simrV 
rcporlinv^ pnn-cdiirc. Specifie skills maslenMl by each phpil w«»re rep«)rte«l in bebavioral 
ItTins al Ibe rt*^iilar six week rept>rling peritjd. \\\x (*xample, *Mohn «'an add lw«j «liffil 
niimbtTs involving regrouping/' 

8lantlanlizc4l acbievenieni lesis administered' a< pari t)f Ibe soluMd'*' regnlar U'^iting 
prograiii> were adiniiiisleretl lo fiirlber a^se^^ schtMjl aeliicxcmenl. 
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r\.ilii.ilion tj^iNrn h\ m iLmm pi ntr--«h mm^ iM\n\l\r<| in tlir |Muj(«l -hmiM ;iiNr .i<hliiiuii.il uilniin.t 
lititi .iImmiI llir |m»n < I. \ -nmiu.iix nt i \ h jiid i*n jliKilhm tii>«'ii I»n llir iihmIu mI t nn-iill ji»I. 
/-|M'<'< li .iikI ln\irm<: Min-iill.iiil. -mul wnikri. p-\ « linln^iir.il rnn-iill.ml .iihI U\ IIm* ImiMmti 
|irinn|KiU n |M'i"»i*nlt*<l in*\l. 

\. Mi ilniil (*i»ii-nll;iiir- IajIimIhhi <iI \ jhir nl Mt <ln .il ^rivi^v- In ru|Ml- 

1. l'h\>Hjl - Till' phxMral r\amiiKUuin> luixr lir<|nnill\ oKimMmI ph\-itjl JrliM I- llul 
iirrdrJ vwvvvx linn. Tin* t nrrrrhnri iif IIh' JrlVrl- rniiinl has IViMi -luutMl li\ ihrth'hiN 
of Ihr rr|Mirlin»r <i| Inulilijr- ami llif rairMii^niil of IIh' r \s\\\i \\ n <|init - 
pairiilal t oiiM'iil anil lran^|Mirlalinn Inr a|»|Hiinl rnriih. 

2. Suiial Tlir ^iMial wnrkrr nrr<U a pari lirnr ai<lr lt)r 1 1 ati^^'ptuialion til tRihln ri Inr 
inr<lit al M r\irr^. \\r IrrI lhal an rvK'llrnI pitinrarii. liriiiii rarriril <mi \\\ Mir pit ^'nl 
**nrial wnrkt'i^ wlin li rniKiiuril li\ Ikh kurniirHl inlorinal nm on palh nh aNailahlr in 
rnnnrrlioii with Ihr Wrlfarr Drparlnirnl. 

\\. I*^\ < hnhiiriral Nnl <pialilitMl In rxahialr hr< aiiM' dI* iiiadripulr ininnnalinii h\ 
nHMliral rnii^iilranl. 

Me<hri<l rnnsilllarilV r\aliialinii of p^*jrrl ninhral MT\irr> luCnnniN lh allh ' )rparl innil : 

rill- pro«rraiii ha- hrnn;:lil In ihr allrnlion nl' llir llrallh I )rparl riinil rhiUlrni \\\\k\ 
llrallh DrparlnirnI -rrxirr- who wniihl nnl liaxr nlhrrxxi-r Ihmii IuiiikI 

Mnlh al I <ni-iillanr- u Mnniin'mlaUoii (or irr»prn\rMirnl nf projrri riirJiral -n virc-: 

I'arhrr -rlir<lnlin;r <'l appnitilrnrnl^ Inr ph\ al rvaniinalinn- ami l!ic a--i-larrt r <il Ihr 
rrrnriimrmird anir Inr fnllnu np nl^ tin* r<'rnriimrmlalinti>. Tin- woiihl iinnhr rrlnni 
nl Ihr t hihlrrn In Ihr Mralth Drparlinrnl inr imrnutii/alinn-, '«*p<'rinirn-. ami |r-|> a> 
wril .1- ilrnlal appnini inrni- and ph\-iral aptHiinl rnrni-. S« lirdnliirji nl all nl* llir 
-rrM« r^ In llit'-r rhihln'ii wnii'hl tin dniihl imprnxr Ihr prujrrl. 

SiihtiiiUrd h\ : 

/ 

/ 

; 

Marian W . (indhrv. M.D. 
\ llrallh Ollirrr 

\ Mnnrnt ('ainnlx llrallh I )rparl ttirtil 

\hrrdrriK Mi— I— ippi 

r>. >nMal \\nrk<r'- KAahiahnn and Siininiarx nl Snrial Wnrk S(»r\Mr- IVnxidrd h\ Irllr III 
Snrial Wnrkrr-. \n\rmhrr ITi, I <)f»0 - Max W . M)7I Mnmnr CniinIx 
t, IVrMMii- In Ihr hr«rinniii«i nl ihr Tillr III rmjn L ihr -nnal M*rxir<' rrlalinn-hip In Ihr 
-rhnnl wa- nrir (d riin*lin«: rmrr*irm x nrrd- nf rhildirti. iMir rvaniplr. ( hildrrti N\rrr 
nllrii rrlrrrrd.lnr -rrxirr- dnr |u tiroh i | nr phx-iral ahii-r hiil rarrK U\v anx nllirr 
prnhlrrn. 

In Ihr Trilr III IVntrrariK inlrn-ihrd -nrial -rnn r- arr prnxidrd. In plarr nl ihi- nr^ja- 
lixr apprnadi rnrnlinnrd ahn\r. ,i pn-ili\r apprnat h i- lakrn whnrhx prrxrnlixr 
-ni lal wnrk It t linHpirH arr iilih/rd. 



\ 



()bj«M'|i\rs lit Sx iiil \\t>rk Srr\Hr'» 

a. Pnniilr ain MM-ial mt\m'(> ihm'("^sii\ to hc{Wv niablr llu* <'hiM lt» Immu IiI IuIIv 

t'roni thr educational prot^rain proxidctL 
I). \>>i>t ill ItMatin*: ami rclVrriii*: (Inltlrcii uitli l<Miinn«: |)i()l)l('iii<* to the Title III 

('oiiMiltaiil"* for MTeeniiij;. 
e. To interprrt tlir Title III Pro^^rain to pareiit> and eoiiiiuunitx . 
Li-^t t>l M*r\itt*s pro\Hled h) >oeial wtjrkrr"* to Title III pn>je« t 
a. Sm«* a> a liaiMHi between m'IiooI and pareut>. 

I). Interpret ehildV problem.-* to parent-* and a•*^i^t tlieiu in dealiiiit uilh -^aid pnddeni. 
e. Xi i ept referral of nit'dit al jieed-* t'rtnn teat her-* or prim ipal and ntili/e roinnmiii* 

tv reMHiree-* in inetting tlieM* Heed-*. 
i\. Interpret >pe< itie inedieal probleni> to parent^ and request tln'ir « (M>perati«m {o 

help I arr\ out preserilnMl treatment. 

e. Follo\\-up on eliild who i^* ah<*eiit two da\<* and aMertam reason for hi> or her 
ab>enee from m'Ii(m)L 

f. (ii\e fainiK plaunini^ MT\iee> if ne(*ded. 
if. S«'r\e a"* member t»f jrojeet team. 

h. Interpret t liildV home einironment to the teat her to t reate a better undor- 
**tandiii<: of ihihr-* need-*. ' 

i. Complete t*onfidential ( ase lli^tor^ of eaeh ehild. 

j. I)i^*•!l^^ with parents tet hni<pu> of Heha\ior Modifit atitm u>ed b) tea« her> in 
i las^room. Help and eneourap' parents ttnu^e tlw>e i^ame teehnique.'i in the lunne. 
Proee(lure> u>vi\ by Soeial Workers in l)eli\er\ of Serviee> 

Soeial work >er\icej* are ()ro\ided through hom^ \i>its. eonMiltation with tea* her>. 
prineipaU. medii al p«"rM)iinel and projeet e*mMdtant.>. \ppointnu*iit> are arraiijred and 
tran>portatioii pro\itled to meet eaeh t hild's inedieal need>. 

\n added prinrclure i> \i>itint: the luune to determine parent?*" ability lo pa> for 
needed me«ln al attentii>n. If parent^ are unable to finanee inedieal iht(L> other finan- 
I iai reM)uree> are ^inifjlit. 

Reeord Keepinj: Prin edure> I >vi\ \\\ St>eial \\t»rker 

a. i.i\>v reeor«l i.-* opene«l on eaeh family with ehild in projeet. 

b. NaiTati\e re< Drdin*:?* and t>lher < t)rre>pondem e i> dtme on all a< tion earned out 
b\ «*oi iaI worker, (iopie-* are routed to projeet chrc'etcir aiwrpfhw ipal and oripnal 
remain> in permanent reeord. 

SiKial Ser\it i'> Pr«)\i«b*«l Thrirn«:h 2 -01 - 71 

^ " — _ — , -f — — • — 

No. of time> lh»nu* T(»tal dontaet"* (lonta^ t** b\ (^mtai f> b\ 
MT\iee p rt)\i<le<l Visits in Per^ni Mm\ Phone 

KKiii i:J2 810 OH 2rv.\ 

Soi'ial W t)rkerV K\aluatitm of V alue. if an\ . of Prt»jeet Soeial S«T\i«'<'?* to Pupil>. 

a. Soeial. het aUM' of <'a>ework >er\i< e> provided, the f^upil> will better be able to 
de\( lop relatioii>hip> with their pareiit>. teaeber.-*. an<l peers. I'\»r example, wfien 
anti-Mx'ial beha\it>r is le"*M'ne<l. the teiul« ne\ to be reje<'te<l i> lesM'ne<l. 

b. P>v< hohft;ieaL ChiblV >elf-iniat;e i> >trent5thened as a roult of projeet M»eial >er- 
\iee. Thi> i> mainly (hme throutjfi interpretation «»f « hild's pr«>blems aiul projeet^*-* 
pro<:ram to parents tfuis fielping them lo de\elop a new attitude toward their 
ehild. 

e. \< ademie. \\\ lielpiiitj alhniate. stress in the lumie and plivsiea! make up. < hild i- 
better able to profit ai'adeini(tdl\ . 



(I. IMiN^h .il. hlru(ilMii«r IumIiIi |M-nlilriii*^ tli.il ollin wi^r ini^lil Im> u\( i luuknl. .mil 
o|)|,iiiiiii«: iimlnl MirdM ,il .ittnilioii. 
U. StMi.il Workrr^ Kx.thi.idoii nl \ .ilnr«». il .ni\. u( Piujrrl Ntmm - |o ( <mihI\ Wrll.iir 
|)<*|i.irliiM>iit 

.1. ,i^H\u'\ nUn\\f\ r.iiiiihr* \>liu iMT<l Hi\Mt'«» ol (l<'|Mrtiiiriil linl ollim\i-r 

Udiild iiol li.i\r ronir t(» llu'^(l('|)iirliii(MU^ .ilttMilion. 
I). {\W roiiimniill) *ni(l •^rlioul |MTMHiiirl lM«niin iiMnt' .nr nl tin* r \ m 

|)rn\i<k<l \i\ tlir . 
r. SiM itil \\t»rkn«»' •'fr\irf*H rrjch mkhc l4unilir«» ni! ,< \\n\n i.inj^r ol rt uimiiiim' |r\ rU. 
M. SiM'ijI Wuikrr'** K\.iln;ilioii (»!' VjIih'. il' . PiojtTi Sdriiil >n\Hr- lo PiiIiIm 

;i. K.irU itiriilil'u iilitui ami rrlVrr*il of « liil«ln*ii y\v{\i |»r«»l>l«'iii«». '\ \u^ i- ,i |Hr\nili\r 

| \ |M' t tlM'\>t»rk. 

I>. SiM i;il unrktT**' n'l;ili(Mi'»lii|» willi IIm* **rluM»l t nMh'** ii lu'llrr iin.ijrr riunil\ .ifid 

(iliihIrrnV StTxit t'S to |ln»M' ii^^Mn iiiltMl \\'\{\\ {\\v mAuhA. 
r. I \v\\}> IIm' "^rlun)! iii|Pr|»rrl \\t»rk(T>' MT\ir«'** l«» llir roiiiiiiiiiiil) . * 

10. S«M i;il \\t»rk(TV KtM tniiriM'iiHtili«»iH f(»r hii|>rn\(Ml Pn»j«M I ^tM i.il Srrvn 

.1. \ lt)( .il coordiiKitor n'^pon>il»lr tur the >rinM»tli o|M'i';iti(Hi of iIm' tnljl iirnjn t. 
Tlii^ |MTM)ii (-(Mild iiiiproxc (-(»rnmiiiii(Mti(Ui JiiKnitr |)roj(M-| ^^tjH jiid jMiid llic 
lime !(»•»>, Ill jirlliiij: ;i|ipr(»\al for crrliiin MT\ifc«». 
II. More rlasst»s ;ir(' ii(m'(I(mJ in order lo iiicrl the need** (d* the toiiiil^. Swur {\u^ 
project lia^ hcni (>tal>li>lM*d. the departninit (Tiildie \\(*1l'are l)e|Kirtiiieiil) lia*« 
had ^i\ (liff(T(*iit r('(|ii(>t:/ to jilaio childnMi with liNirnint: |»r(ddein> in Moino(* 
(ioiintv Foster H^»mes^o thai they would have llie advartla^e of the Title Ml (-h^^- 
e. Soeial worker** ^|)(MmI rniieli xalnahle time triin>|)ortin<! eiiildr(*ii to doetor> and 
niedieal eoni|»le\e> for Hiagno^i^ (»r treatment. If a transportation perxui were 
iiielii(|(Ml to fill llii** iiiM'd. otiier ea>e\vork serviee^ eonh] lie proxidrd to Title III 
laniihe*^. hor e\ain|>l(*. in ea^e^ where leac'her'* are Behavior Modification 

in the ela>>rooni. it i> J>e^t to train parent> lo f(dl()w ihroiijih with the >aiiie 
pattern in the liorne. Much time i.s required in providiuti: liii> xTviee. 
(I. Social worker >er\ic(> could l»e carried oiil l»etter to Title III ( hildren if more 
fiind> were availahlc to meet medical nee(l>. 
i.. P*«\cliolo<:ical (■.on^^idtant**^ Rvaluation of Tit h* IN IVojecl - Monroe Xioimtx 

The wrilcr- e\alnation oi" tlie p>ychol()«;ical >er\iees of the Monroe (ioiml) Title III 
Projec t arc written frorn llie \iew(ioint of a p^yehol(»^;i<t . However, when (Jeterniiniiii; the 
\alue (d" p>\cli(do}iical >er\i<'cs rcmlrrcd in Ihe projecl it i** difficult to determine what 
a>pecl«» of lli(* |)rojcct have hren directK inflnenced hy. |»>y cli(do}jieal M*r\ic(>. It i** the 
writer'*^ h(dief that llic children enndled in the proje^:t ha\e heen affected. p^\ cluddt^ically. 
\}\ the total program of which p>\ cholot^ical <er\icc>are (»iily a pari. 

The major p>\ cliolo*;ical MTvice rendered in tlie Monroe (lomily Title III Project ha> hvcu 
p*^\c|iolo<rical te>l a(lmini>tratiou and interpretation. (lonMdtation ser\iee> lia\c h(*en pro- 
vided to leachcr> in c(»iijuncti(»n with p^^ ciiolot^ical le<t mter|)retation. 
The niinilMT (»f psy cholojjical lc>t^ which have hern administered are preseute(l in Tiil»le I. 
(See pa<:e 02.) 

(ionsultatitm with t( acher^ in the project prohahly aet'ounted for three day > in (McIi year of 
the projHcl. \WK MiTO. and M>7I. 

Tlic learner> cnr(»llc(l in the ^ptM'ial program of tlic Monroe (lounty. Title Ml Project, have 
under«;onc |»o*^ilive c|iant;e»^ in •^oeiali/ation. \t the hcfrmnin^ of the (irojeel many of the 
participant> were •^liy. limid. and M»niewliat witlnlrawn. They were <"ontcut. or preferred, 
lo he a |>art of larj^cr »:roii(»>. W lien placed in one to one encoiinler> with tea( lier> and other 
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TABLE I 

Tests Admiiiif. lor^od 



Wt'chr.ler' Inloi- iJiinoir, T.-.t ul livi.-r* 

Y*^ar iigence Scale ^ PsychoiinguLctir Motor 

for children Abilities 



1069 31 ^ 32 , 

1970 2l> 37 

. <- 

129 ' 134 
^ 



prut'r>>H!iKil |MTM>iHU'K inaiiv MM^nnMl lo iVrl MM'iall\ iii;Hlrqual<* and iiirniiipeleiil. Thr\ 
a\oi(l(Ml pullinji llirir ara<lniii<' ami Mirial >kill> ninli>pla> in I'rniil <»l Hirir prrr>. 
Po.sitixr rlianc;r> look pla^ c m M»rial and |)>yrlH»lngical drxrlopnUMit a> ihr rliildrn. in ihr 
prujrri hrgan In .mpiirr a<acl<»nnr >kilN. \Im>, llir ai trptaiu r nf llir rhihlrrn hy |rarlu'r> 
and projerl prr-oiun^l mmmiumI lo <'aiiM» {\\v childrrn lo iVrl ninrr MM iirr: llim'hy < im^iiifj aii 
in<Tra>r in llirir wdlinjjiH**'*'- lo xtMilu'rr I'ortli in MM-ial >ilualinn> willi [mmts and projrci 
piT^oimrl. 

P>\rbolo«:irall\. inanv ol' lln* IrarniT^^ dmuHi^-lrahHl po*'ili\r irrnwili a*- llir\ ronliimrd in 
llir projrrl. Sonn* (d' IIh' rliolofjirat rlianpe> nliMTxrd an* ndaird lo MM'ial and aradrniir 
iliaiifirs. Onr of llir major \ahu\s of llie project from a p>y<'liolo<riral fioinl of i*» 
iniproxrinrni of M'lf ruiirrpl. Thr diffrrrnlial rff«»<'t> «>f iiu reaMMl aradrmir at hirxcinml 
and p>\rliolo«riral MT\i< r> upon po>ili\r rlian<;«*s in Mdf-<'«>n4'«'pl arc inifM^^-ildr In a^-^-CN*.. 
('.Iian};r> ni llu* at'adrniir arliir\Pnu*nl .stalu** «»f lln* h»arne'r> in llir proji'rl an' nion* n'adily 
niraMirrd llian MM'ial and p>yrholocriral rhan<;<'>. Tlir a<'ad«Mnir srr\irrs l^ixr hrrn llir major 
*rr\iri» rnidrriMk and lIuTrfore, probald) ha\<' Iummi «»f morr \alin' In llir firojrri lluiii an) 
ollirr >inpdar MTvirr. Howrver, >inrr p.\rh<d«»jsi<'al and Mirial as^MTl*- arr inlriralrU 
rrlatrti lo ;n adrnm ^rrvirr^, |hr uiihT \vv\^ lhal 'llu' \alin' of iIh' \\\xvv M'r\irrs nni>l hv 
roll«'t |i\eU roii«^idrred. 

Thr \aliir of psvrliolo^iral M»r\irr^ lo lln* m IiooI ran W a>s«'sM'd only In llir drjirrr llial 
srhnni |)rrM»niHd have nlilizrd llir s«T\i«'r> a> «l<Mrrmin<'d l)\ llirir hrhavior iti rrlalmii In 
pupiN in ihe m'Ium»I. I f<Md lliat main l«Mrh<'r*' and adinini>lralnr*' lia\r brromr morr awarr 
of thr p^vrholop* id wvi\> of puf)il> a> a rr>nll of lalkiiif; willi \aricHi> firojrrl p<>r>oiMU'l. 
t»>prriall\ llir projrri rla»room learhrr>. Somr ^rliool admini^^lralor.s ha\r >oUf;lil to find 
hHp for nnd<T>landinj; Ihr hrhavinr of pnf)il> nol rnrolli'd ni llir projrrl. Kxidnilly. Ihr^r 
p<TMm> lia\r prrrri\rd ihr p^\^holo}^i^al M'r\iri> a> Immiij; of \aliir lo h»armT> rnrolliMj in 
thr ^prnal projn l. 

I fr«d llial >omr nf ihr lea* hrr> in ihr M hool> \\i\\v a morr posilixr r(*<zard for f)^> rholo<:iral 
and olhrr M'rvn of ihr (irojccl a*« a rr*.ull of Ihc allrvialion and rrnifdialion of various 



ploMriii^ ol M»mr mI 'Im- |MI|hI- flMolIrd III llic |Hii|r« I. SniiM- |t\li lici - li.id |Mt \ I.Hinlil 

llir |mi|hU riiiolltil ill \\\r |mo|(-<| .uuJ IIm'v |mi--c-mmI kiii»u hil^f ni:.iMlm«i |Mr|Mi.|iM| 
Im'Ii.in mm . 

Tlir iiiiUM ciiiiili.i^i^ oi llir |)^\* liolo^^M .il MMMn << \u\^ \u i \\ (lir .id iiHiii^li .i I ti Ml .iiul in|i'i|Mr|.( 

linii (»r ^|M*n.ill/i*(l \r^{^ .idt i-^trrcd to (McIi < liild iiuli\ uln.illv . Ww j<l li^hMlinn n\ in 

<h\i(ln.il Ir^h I- lirnr MHi^ninin;:. hut iin|MM-liiMl. K*m li rliild tMiMdlt il in llu* |Mn)t i| s\.i- 
iiclniini-hnMl -rxrr.il h'-l-. Mm- niiiiiN <l.i\- wrrr -|miiI in h-l jtlniilii-li .il mmi. 
TIh- |»-\flH»lo|:l« ill t <Hi-ull.iMl/run-iilliiMl- '^hunhl Im- ii\.iiLil»lr iimmm' ol'tcii lu ruii-irll wrlli 
h iii-luT- n';;;inlin|: iIh* |Mnl»l« !n> of |Mi|»iU iunl ItMrhrr"*. 

SoMH' of iIh' Icm Imt- in Mm- projct l did not rnllx iilili/f llir n -iill- |»-\ rlhil<»}zii *il h'-h. 
In MMiir < ;iM»> I do not UrUrw tliat alUlrii< lMT> rnllv inulfr-ltMid ihr iKiliiir ^if iIh- h'-l- and 
how till' n>ull> t (»nld 4 irr< li\4 K hr ummI. rhi> \\<Mknr-- < t>nhl |HolMhl\ Im- jllrxiah d li\ 
•ircMip in MT\i<r M'^>ion- Im Iw^mmi iIm* |»>\rlioh»i;iral <MMi-ulUnl and IIm- l<\n lM r-. 
h. IViiH i|»ar> Kxalnalion of TilN* III rn»j<M-| 

1. Thr ( liihirni wrrr in n'fjnlar (■|aH>rooni. MihjtM-hMl to llM'.-ann' nmliiir a- «»|Iht- 
with a \<*r\ >niall amount of timt* for individual attrntion. 

2. OhjiM-tixr^ thr pn»*irani. as I undrr^laml. arr to Im'I|» Ihr undniu hirxrr- rn ikf |»ro- 
iirv>^ h\ }l\\\U)i \\u'u\ >|»nial hrlp. ^rixin*! rxrrri-o to dr\fh»|v tlirm mMirolo^irallx . *ind 
providin;: thnu wilh pliy>i« al liralth MT\irr>. 

Tlir cxprrimrntal < la.-M> ol'lVr rarK diaf;uosi> of tr<Mihh> and dr-iiiu indixidual and 

•;roup iu^trm tional arti\iti<> to hrip tlir liaiidirapprd child. Tlirx follow a \<t\ rarrful 

plan t«» (h'vt lop MMpinitial **kill>. ^ * 

L I a-k«Ml tlir t<ai lnT^ ol" thr prr\i*tn^\rar to ^i\*» tin* iranio ol ^tud^Mlt^ who wrrr 

\u\\\\\)i «hiriiult\ in njiular r|a>>roor!i work. I ^a\r thr muiulatixr rold«T> to ihr 

rxprrinuMital ti'a<-lMT> and the <ollr}i;r ad\iM»r> wlio did tlir MTrniint;. 
r>. \ltrr tin* rhihlrni wvrr >vU*vU i\. I roulurtrd rarli parnil, rxplainin^ tlir ad\aittaj«;r>. 

LaUT. \\T had a join! uH'<'tiujj;>with parnit>, t<MrfHT>, and advisors. Tlir projrram wa^ 

r\plaiiird and «pH-tion.- ww <Mirotiragrd. 
(}. Ifi>t«*a«l of a lurnial n |H)rt card, a kttrr of pro<:n'» report i> hrinp ummI. 
7. riu- rhihin n \\rr<' har<l to rontrol on the ranipn>. The\ now plav l»etter. and ha\e 

hrtter h<dia\ior in tin' luueh room. Tests show that they are aeliirvinij aelidemiralK . 

H. Kt*eonuuendati(Mi>: 

a. With a full time ai<le the classes eould he r\tend«d to 13 -tudents. 
h. SouH" of iheM- >liulnit> will he fjoin^ into thi^ profjrani in Septeinl»er for the 
third \i'ar. Tlii^ limits the l»euefils for t»thers who mi|j;ht profit from the elass. 

Suhniitted l»y: ^ 

(Mr^.) Lillian hourland. Prineipal 
Aherdet n Klem«Mitar\ Srhool 

K. IVim ipal".- Kxahiation of Titlt- III Project 

I . lutroduetion: 

Tlir Title III IVojt rt is liou>ed in tlie Nherdrni FJenienlar\ .^eliool in regular primar\ 
(la>>roonis. In eaeli rla>> there are \2 -Indents, a teaeher. and an aide. No .-^ptM-ial 
pro<:ranimiu;; was a\adaf»le prior to iinplenieutation of the projeci. 
2. Ohjechxr-: 

Till* rIa-Ms are >el up for Ihe purpose of eorreetin;' learniiijs di>ahilitie> of \oimj: 
rliihlren who ar«- not performinjr sih-faetoril\ in the rla>srooni. Tlii- i- not a j»r4i}irani 
lor nieiitalK n tar<led or pliy-iealK handirapped rliihlren a> we tliink of Sperial 
Kdiieation. 
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riie projtM I pr«>M<l«'^ rtniipn lini-iu' dijirim-i- <uu\ rornM lion in ihfM* an .i-: 

ii. medual * 

l>. |)>>t'ln)U)«ii«;il 

i\ |MT<'eplnaliiiol«)r 

i\ t^diiratiothd 

f. audio . 

Sirreiiinw i^ nMoiniTieiidtMl iiptui rrlVrral U\ rLi.--n>oni ItMrluM*, Mt»-I oj' ihr -liulnil- 
ha\e liafl a >«Mr'> r\ptTi«Mirr in n'«ciilar < la^>n>oiii. 

To obtain panMilal uppr<)\aL llir mIhm)I mmuK aij'iapplitalit)!! Mank \\\\U in-lrurlion- 

ft)r confrronrr. if dr-inMl. Staff nu'inhrr^ nf flu* .xrr a>ailalilf. if ihmmIimI. for 

fnrllirr rxplanatitTn. 

E\alnalit>ii of ^^Imh'nl pro«jf^.-M 

a. SiK'ial - Ke'lia\ior t tJiilimn'S in Uv a prohlt^ni. 

h. Ps\ i4iolofsi<'al - SHf i-oiu rpl has Aiwal Uu >imu\ '\ v\u\ lt»uar«l i\v>\rr for at lin*\r- 
iiirnt. 

U\ ViuWmw ' Sprrial cMrritulnin and -mall t'nrt»llintMil \v\u\ h»uar«l *rn*al<r 

aiacli'iiiir prt>*:n>>. (MUiliiuion- tr>tin*i -Ih»\\- inarkt'<l iinpro>«MnrnL 
tl, l*li\Hi'al - l)t»fitirinii'> ha\r hvrw vom'CWil^^ 

\alur |<) llu' M'hool < MoM t hildrm wlio ^ho\^^Hl m» hlllf prt»«in>- arc Ur\wr rraHu'd 
in»\v. 

I tliink Ihr pfojn l hi\> l>mi of »rrral \alnr l»» llirrhildrrn in it. It lia- alM) rrli*'\rd {\\v 

t>\tT<Tt>\vilr<l i'oii(litioii> in M»nir of tlir *»tlirr < la--room.'-. 

I tliink thr projn ! roiild l»r fjrralK impro\ed l)\ <AltMuling llir ajir frroiip. 

Siduiutlt'd hy : 



(Mrs.) L, I., \dair 
Klrnirnlar\ Prirn ipal 
Hamilton Klcmnitarv Scliool 



CIIMMKH Ml 



\\\L\S|S OK TKST PVr\ 
Monroe (loiint) Tillclll IVojrrI 

III llir |j|il<'<* ulihli Inllnu . jn Jllrm|)l Im^ |ir<MMiM<|r lo <*liM\\ llir <JMih^<*> w Ih< h (m ( nrM'<l iii IIh* 
(r^l ^rntr<* oi' llir |»ii|mI** niiullrj in llir Moiit'or (.oiiiilx Tilh* III IV<»|r< t. Sruir> ul .ill |>ii|HU whu 
Jtr rin(»llr<l. or \\a\c iM rii nnolh <L tii llir |>ro|<'r| aw not mm hi<lr<l iii llir |;ililt "^^oiim' < liihlirn 
<lto|)|)r<l out ot {\\r |>rop-< I lirl'orr lullo\\ ii|i \\r\r At\\\\\i\\^\r]rA. Suiiir < ItiMi ni writ' )m»I 

j<liiiiin-tri< <l llir -Jiiir Ir^l on Iwo JilTrrnil <irrti«.ion«« hrrjii«.r .1 "•uli-lilnir Ir-I wj- n-rj. (r.o 
Tlir Slo--<Hi Tr-I -4 nrr wj- n-ril r;illirr IIkui llir \\IS(! Tr-I -Mirr loi -rxrral iirw |in|HU in llir 
l;ill ol I M70). Ill Mirh ra**r- llir rr->nll<* jrr riol rrflrrlrd ni llir .ir< oiii|Kin\ ni*: IxiMr** 

TA^ IF:: 

Vf>ai\ ^mJ in in Wf-ch.. • r* i i ' *m i \ * 
'lest v.c;i 









Pfrr I'. 




W . i 1 - 






I- 






I ' f 




' i 1 


Aberdeen 


J. . 


1 . bH 




.00 


.f.h 






15 


'2. On 




.80 


1 


i .G 


.Mnill ton 


2^ 


2.26 


lb 


.U8 


10.2'> 





Tr<*|v of <«i|£riiriraiirr wrrr tiol appliril lo llir aho\r rrMilh. Ilourxrr. il ^rrm^ IIkiI tj[aiii in iiri 
l(,) -rorr ol |ioiii|<* \>oiil<l r«ni«^liliilr a Irii** «:aiti. Krror- oi' rnraMirrnirril arr rrflrrlrj in M orr^ 
rainrd |)\ irHlivoliial piijiiU. bill uhni llir dilTerrnrr in lol H^orr^ (Mrrird on dilTrrrnl (lalr<> i<> 
a\rraj:r<l a- lia-" Imm'ii «l«itir alio\r. llir rrr«»r> «>i mra^iirrnirnl arr no! of nnirli rnn>r(|uriirr. 
11ir avrra^r (^ain in ihr IVrrortiiatirr IQ of llir piipiU in llir Maniilloii Srhool arr prohalilx 
irillaird dtir |o prar|ir«* «'|f«»r|.«.. Tin* lap>rfl linn* lirtwrrri Irfliiii* «lalr> \va- oril\ (1 morilli> uliirli 
I- lr«»«» lliari rrr«irnmrinhMl. Nr\«M llH'h>>. I Aw nol lM'li«*\«* lliat prarlirr rffrrl> ronid arroiml for 
all of llir i^ain. IVarlirr rffrrl> uouhl n«»l lia\r a-* niiirli l>rariri*i on llir \ rrhal I9 a^ ifn* Prrfor- 
riianrr \{), Srrirr ifu' Full Sralr \{) \> IkimmI on liolli Vrrlial arul iVrformanrr IQV» llir rantion 
rr}jar«liii<: [irarlirr rfirrN \vonl«l, hr applirablr. 

Larjjrr inrrra-r- in Prrforniarn*r If^) lhari \ rrhal IQ i- •*iirpri>iriji. Tlir lypr^ (if arlixilir-^ 
rarrird oiil in llir rla^^rooni an* prohabK rrfl«M |«'<] in |ln' |j:airi> in Prrforriiarirr lO. Man\ 
M'^nal prrrrplnal and rriolor ar|i\l|i^»^ arr rarnrd oiil \>illi llir pn[)iU. Tlir^<* •M»^''^ arli\ilir^. 
a'* \>r|| a- riiariv ollirr-. arr dirrrlly rr|al«'d lo lln* IVriorrrianrr Sralr of llir W ISd. 
Tr«»l- «d -i|zniii«*arMr wrrr nol appli«'d lo llw al»o\r |r>| rrMdN. Tlir piipiU in llir llariiillon 
Si-liiiol arr nol irirlndrd ni llir aho\r hrraior follow up lr^liiit]r wilh ihr lllnioi-* Tr>| of l^\<lio 
liri|j:iji>*lir \l)dili(v^ lia.<* nol hrrtijoniplrlrd. Ki^dll'* from llarnillori will hr a\aiLil>lr Mar< li 

h):i. 



School *I i'sy .tioi 'nfc.u^ . ' * . - ^ 



Aberdeen ?2 6 . 7*7 

Aniory .t- 



Tin* \\\vi\\\ 111 lot H orr*- iU)v^ nut prrMMil .i ^-iiininnrN of llir loliil (Mrliirr oi rh.ui^r*- in 

H'orr^. liHli\i(ln;il |MipiU rnadr Imni'inlon*' ir;nn> on rilhrr llir Wrrh^lrr Inlrllitrpiirr Sr;ilr for 
CliiUlmi or ihr lllinoi- Tr-I oi' P-\ . liolintrni>lir \hililir>. Olht r \t\\\tt\> inihlr' lilllr ur no piin 
in iv>{ <rorr>. llirrr ;irr man\ on hotli llir WISC mul ITI* \. (;iKUi*ir> orrnrrrj on 

Ihr \;irion*< >nb-le>l^ lor <liffm»nl (mhmI>. 

Thvvv \> i\ of r;i\\ «l;ila aNailafjIr on nio^l piipiU nirollt J in ihr TiHr III Projn t oi' 

MtHirm^ Counl). Karlorial ^lirHir> oi' llir lol rrsuiN roiiH pnni^lrjhr ha>i> for rr.srarrli arlM'Irs 
and ihoe**. 

GAINS ]N PSV;H')LINGUISTr A::;E 
MONROK COUTmY TITLE III PRoJiXT 

/ 



ERLC 



School N MHdn Gaw) Tirri.- in Wnich 

FLA (-.din Occurred 



Hamilton 23 b.7 no^. 6 . kov,. 



Ti\sls of si{5nificancr wrn» nol applied lo the ^ain. Many of ihe 23 (one not inchided) eliildren 
in die liamill(»n Srlwjol earned below a\erawe M<>re> in inlelli;reiMe ami psvrholififniislir 
ahililies; llierefore^ itir wain in PI. \ appears lo be abo\e e\perlalion^. 
Evaluation of Reading Inoprovement 

The (iaiifornia Reading Te^l ( I %)J e<lilion) was >rlerlr<l a^ llie rrilerioii in>lrumenl for nieaMir-/ 
ing gain> in readiii}; aehir\eirienl. It meel> nio>l reqnirrnieiil> for >oniid le>l eonslriirlion ainj 
norminji and i> parlii'ularl) suiled to slow learners. 

The Lower Primary Form ((Jrades 1 and Low 2) mea>Mre> a<'hie\nnenl in \orabular\ an<l roni- 
prehetiHcui. The I pper Primary Form ((ira<le> High 2. 3. ainl 1) irieaMires aeliir\rnieiil in \ora 
bidary ami ihrer l\pe> of silenl reading romprelien>ion • - followiiifj <lirer|ioiis, referenrr .skilU. 
and ifiterpretalioii. The ihree main inlerprelalitm skilU are reiidin;: for flelaiU* [lelliiig main idea>. 
and making infrreinr^. 

Table I show> re•^llll.«^ ai'ler one year of in>lru< lioii in non-graded v\d» I al \l>erdeeii. \> ran he 
seen, etghl of IweUr ehildreii were reading al pre primer le\el or below (L2 - non-reader). Ml 
ihe ehildren had been in srhool atleast one year prior lo te>liiig in tlie non-graded elas>. 
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M'ltT fiM* nMHilli> ill lilt' ii(»ii-(i:riUltMl rLi*»>. v\)i\\i (»t ( luldrtMi wvrv nu\k\\\\i iiortiuil |H(>t;n**»*» - 
iuw rn(iiilir< gain in arhit»\**nii*iit Inr tmr nioiilir^ t'llorl in m Ium»L ( liild ninr in Idhlo w.i- 
in [»r«»};riini Un iUv MMtnid yar. llr uii*» a lum-nMtlrr in Srplfnilirr. l*KiM. \\v rnadt* nnl\ 
ihriT m()nlli> <^ain in achirxrnn'iil IIh* mlin* fir*^! yar. Inil lia<* iionnali/tMl lhi<* ywi. 
Table II >lnm^ llii» trsull> *»!" Iniirltvn ni()nlli> in>lriirliun in noii <£ra<l<'(l i la^M"* al VThTtlt'Ti 
Right of Ihr i»le\en MM t»rn1\rar rhildrtMi wvrv nnn nMd(*r> in Sfp|t»nilM*i\ IMOU. (ihildmi I. J. 
0. and 10 in Taldt* II iOiiS^2f<' ^ y**i^r l"*tl**r gain in arliif>t»rnnil Inr «\n h \ i\ir in ihr i la-*-. 
IVn i»r llir elr\on rhiltln-W^flWr liardK Imm'Ii aide to lake the Luuer IViiisaix r«Hin td" dn* 
California Reading Te>l in l%M. In |annar\. 1^71. (Im»\ >^t»re aide lo Im- lr>l«Ml \Mtli lln* I |>|»n' 
Priniar\ Ft>rin. 

(lliiiti r> in Xillde It dexeloped >eiznre> during the spring «d' llie I'ir'^l yar. lie regrt^^M'd in nMtling 
unlit llie) were hroiiglil nnder eonlnd. (Hiild 1 1 in Talde II >lill i> nnder>i/e aiul iinder\><*iglil. a 
eondilion prcdj^iK relati*d lo his slower rale of progre^> in reading. 

eati he -een frtnn holh lahle>. gain> in reading are not <lirer||\ relaled lo l(^) or t lirtnndogit al 

' age. Tilt* in>lrneti(»nal pjograni >eenis >nffi('ienl lo produce I'airK imrinal pnjgre-*-* (tnie inonlh'^ 

gain in *ai'hie\emenl ft»r tnie nionlhV efforl) ft»r >i\leen nf llie l\venl\ d'i\e eliildren. 
\> ran Im» M»en u\ Tahle III. noii-grad(*d (ila^> I had nine td lwe|\e rhildren \\lu» were mm reailer^ 
in ^^^\enlh^r. M)(»*). (Ihihlren llirei*. eiglil . and len were r(*adiiig al hnse^l pre-priiner le\td. \ll td" 
^ ihr ela^> ran nmv reail. (iliildren lliree and eighl hati iiornial inlelligenrt* tpiolu nh. V** < an Im» 
ntileil in Talde III. holh nunle fairK iitirmal progre>s for ihe Iwtj \ear>. 

Talde IV intlirah*> progres> fi»r nine eliildren who are in llie seetmd year in th«» mni-gratletl (;la^s 
II in Aniorv. Six of llie nine ehildren ( (uild read some in Nt»\eml»er. 1%*). (iliildren one - <i\ 
liaxe averaged normal progri'ss for llie fonrleen monlli period. . ^ 

(lliihiren >even - nine. Table IV were all non-readers. Only ehild nine ma«le normal prt>gress lor 
llie fonrleen monlli>. (diihl i*ighl lia> heen on medicalion lo etmtrol aggre>si\enes>: somt* 
diffieidlv lia> hi^en exjxTii'need in •^eenring right niednalitni. 

lVt>gre» lor holli ^la^^e^ \u\> hegiin lo aerelerale. and il is e\pe«*hMl lhal l»y the end td* ihc lhir<l| 
\ear lhal nio>l of llie ehiltlren will Ite making normal progress. 

\> t an he >een in Table V . eighl of llie IweKe tdiildren in (ilas> I al Hamillon were ii(ni-n*aders 
in Seplember. The reatling atdiievemeni le\td of eliildren 6. 8. 10. ami 11 were (*slimal(Ml frtmi 
llir ."^iharoli Informal Reading Invenlory re>nlh. Ltjwer Primary F*^rm \ i>f llie (ialiforiiia Reatl- 
ing Te>l wa> athninislereil in January. I*)7I. All the rhildren have mm learned lo n\ul. Ml bill 
three of ihe rhiltlren have mailt* normal or heller progre>^ in ri*ading a> imliralt*d by a gain td' 
ftmr-monlhs or mt»rt». (Ihihl 2 vva> rt*ailing in Ihe mm'otuI pre-pririier td' ihe (rinn Tnltirial IVti- 
gram; lhii>. Iiis ela>>rt>om pt»rlormanre wa> heller Ihan^t^sl st*ore. (Iliildren I I ami 12 ImiIIi hati 
the lt»we>l M i>rt»^ tm the Illinois Test oi P>yrliidingui>tie \bHilie>. 

Table VI intliralt> the imprtivemeni in reading shown in (iJas> II al Hamillt>n. C.bihlren ^5. 4, H. 
ami *J were mm-reatler>. The first three ronhl not write their names.'^Tlie rtMtling le\els of the 
tjlher tMglil ( liildren are t*>timattMl frtmi tlit* residl> tjf the Silvartdi Inftirmal Rt*adiiig ln\enttiry. 
.S»ven td" the twelve ehildren made normal tir belter prt>gres.s dnring their fir>l fi\e monlh> in the 
rla>^. 

\> ean be >vn\ from both lable> V and VK IQ ami t hrimologit al age do not ^idiealt* rait* td' prti- 
grt»ss though the level tjf arbievemt»nt MMMn> to be mtjre related to^IQ level. The resull> frtnn 
Aht»rtlt»en imltrate that prt>grt»ss shtuihl aertd^ralt* tinring the seeond year ol Ihe [jrtijiram al 
HainilttHi. 
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CJMF^'.MSvjN Of' 
CALlF'ORI^iA ^lADIN^ TE3T PISULTJ 
:\>R NON-GRADEi CLASS 1 



J 



School: 



Child 



! . D. Gates 

3. S. Griggs 

C. Harreil 

b. C. Jonor^ 

7. L. Mc-tcdii 

8. Reeves 

, 9. G. W. Ruth^ 

rO. Mary Ruth 

11. V. Ruth 

12. T. West 



Aberdeen 



bf^X 



Ft ach'^r: Mr:. . W jicrv : 



F 

r 

F 

;i 

F 
F 
F 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 



Total neadin*^ 



C.A. 



8/ 7r/ 



S-3 

7- 2 

8- 2 
8-0 
7-7 
7-b 
7-U 
7-9 

7- 2 

8- 9 
7-2 



96 
16 
107 
79 
93 
7-3 
88 
78 
103 
101 
91 



l.f) 
1.2 

NR 

Hh 

1.1 
l.U 
1.3 
1.2 
l.U 
1.1 



^ . A 
1.? 

i.5 

I.U 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0. 

1.7 

1.5 

1-6 

1.5 



+ . t 
+ . 
+ .7 
+ .7 

t . 
+ 

+ .2 
+ .f. 
t .U 
+ .3 
+ .2 
+ .3 



1. Lower Primary Form W 

2. Lower Primary Form X 

3. Non-Reader - Achievement Level 

est imated at . 8 
Second Year In Clar:'^, * 



ERiC 



1 4-: 



\ 



« 



X COMPARISON or Zk.A: :?\\\\ Rt.Ai IN^; 
TEST RESETS t'jR NwN->;RADF:r; >Ji.A^ 11 
FOR FOURTEEN MOiNTi-i:. 
School : Al erdeon /oa-^l '^r: V.\ , .1 ^i! I ir 

V/I SC ^ cor* 1 : !if i 



?. . Oliver \\ P^-iL Rb L.J . « f i . f . i 

3. :\. Ko' >: r:p + T. 

U. h. Car.ror F rO-8 63 i . ? + I., + 

V. . W.^-;t M '<-n 93 j . j * ^.S f i f . / 

8. f). J(.n.-. K " 79 1.2 ' ^.3 f i.i t 

Aor.i; M 8'3 NH f l.f. f . 

10. D. Lcjiu;:'fun M 'i-O 8i* 1.; f 1.^- + 

11. P. Dodn ' M 0-7 80 1.2 1.7 f . ' t . 

i:,. t:. ^:!.inoy lo-o so 2.0 s.^ f t r. 1 

13. C. Card F^ 9-7 C7 1.8 2 f i.U 



1. Lowor I'rlmary Form W 
?. U[)[)«^r I'rimdry I arm X 

U . r i .t Yr,ir in ( J ri 



ERIC . ' / 
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School - Amory 



COMPARISON OF dVAlCt^rxA PtAj:;'^. 

T£sr RESULTS ^uR li^n-^^FAvp CI././:. I ia::.fv) 

OVER rO'JPTDEN M^'^NTHS 



' Child 




Sex 


C.A. 


I.Q 


I'.^rni Keading 
i:] cores 

11/69^ 1/71^ 


Cair. ^ 
Loss - 


Fei 

V ^ 


1 • 


K • 


-I 

E^dwards 


M 


7-ft 








X '"7 
T , / 


+ . ♦ 


?. 


K. 


White 


M 


7-9 


88 


n:- 


J. 2 


t" . '» 






A. 




t • 




lOU 






f 1 


+ . / 


'4 . 


w. 




\ 

I 


^ 8-7 






i.r 




+ . : 




D. 


Ken f roe 


M 


8-10 


67 




^ I.. 


.6 


t . vi 


b. 


M. 


Guyton 


r 


.8-11 


59 


/ 

m 


1.6 


f .ft 


+ . u 


7. 


T. 


White 


M 


9-1 


53 


m 


1. 5 


f .7 


+ .u 


8, 


S. 


Stanford 


M 


9-5 


lou 


1.2 


2.3 


+ 1.1 


+ .u 


0. 


M. 


Seek 


M 


9-6 




NR 


■ 2.1 


+ 1.3 


+ .7 


10. 


;K. 


Steinke 


M 


9-10 


57 


1.2 


2.2 


+ 1.0 


+ .5 


ii. 


M. 


Rinehart 

\ 

\ 


M 


8-10 


55 


NR 


1.6 


+ .8 


+ .U 


















\ 
















November , 




\ 





. ]j()wc?i' Primary Porrn W 

3. Non-Reader - placed at .8 grade 
level for comparison 



/ 



ERIC 



/ 



VA3L^ 1\ 
COMPARISON 01 CALIFOPIUn .jII 
TEST, RESULTS f NON-CR/\DEL) 
CLASS 11 (AMORY) OV-^R 



SCHOOL: AMORY 



lLrtC:tLr ; Y I 



Total Reading 
Score r> 



CHILD 




Sex 


C.A. 


I.Q. 




1/ 


1. {,. 


LucdS 


N 










2. B. 


Pope 


M 


0-11 


Lli 


3.0 


u . 1 


3. u. 


Reeve ^ 


M 


9-11 


"vi 


i.r 


2.3 




Rakestrav>^ 


M 


'3-10 


97^ 


1.8 


3.4 


P. 


Conwill 


M 


. 10-2 


67 




2.9 


6. R. 


Ren f roe 


M 


10-10 


75 


1.8 


3.1 


7. Donnie Capps 


M 


9-11 


59 


i:r^ 


1.5 


8. R. 


Re^^ves 


M 


11-0 




NR 


1.4 


y. A. 


Renf roe^ 


F 


10-9 




NR 


?.U 






1. 


Classos 


began Nov*^nibrr, 


l^ib9 



t ' . (J 
ti. 1 

+ 1.1 
+1.6 
+1.7 
+ 1.3 
+ ,7 
+ .6 
+ I.f^ 



2 . Upper Primary Form W 

3. NR - Non reader placed at 

.8 grade leveJ for "^uparison 

4 . Low^r Primary Forn W 

5. Three children in class 

for one year are not included 



\ TABLE V 

RESULTS or ADMINISTRATION 
or DALiiORl^^lA RLALll.f) Ti:oT 
111 "NON-GRADLD CLAS3 1 (hAMlIiON) 



SCHOOL: HAMILTON 



TEACHER: MRS. UXJCY ".Ikk 



I 



CHILD 



Sex C.A, 



I.Q, 



Total Reading 
Scores 

'J/70 x/7i" 



Lia in t 



1. D. 

. 2. J. 

3. C. 

n. J. 

b. D. 

u. S 

7. J. 

8. J, 
9. 

10. H. 

11. R. 
1?. R. 



Rush 

rields 

Winders 

Spruill 

Terry 

Trest 

Stokes 

Welch - 

Horn 

Hanson 

Little 

Shinn 



M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
M 
F 



8-1 
7-5 
7- ft 

7- 7 

8- 2 

7- 2 

8- 4 
8-1 
1-2 
8-10 
7-i 
7-8 



67 
73 
91 
6^ 
83 
91 

75 

I 

154 
85 

101 
77 
66 



NR 

UK 

NR 

NF 

1.2 

NR 

1.6 

NR 

1.8 

1.2 

NR 



] .b 
.8 
1.? 
1.2 
1 .3 
L.7 
2.1 
2.2 
1.6 
2.3 
1,3 
1.0 



t . ' 
t .0 
t .^f 
t 

t .L 
t .5 
tl.3 
t .6 
t .8 
t .5 
t .1 
t .2 



1 . lif. L imated Lf»voJ ol Achiev' ^ent 

2. Lower Primary I'oriii X 

3. Non-Reader - Assigned - 8 Level 

on test Norras 
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TABLE VI 

RESULTS OF FIRST ADMINi: rRAFiON 

OF CALIFORNIA READING TLbf 

m NON-GRADED CLASS II (HAMILTON) 

SCHOOL: HAMILTON TEAgER: MRS. LINDA HOLLINGStJORTH 

Total Reading 
Scores 



CHILD 




Sex 


C.A. 


I.Q. 


9/70"^ 


1/71^ 


Gain + 


1. 


c. 


Cantrell 


F 


.10-2 


81 


2.0 




+1.4 


?. 


B. 


Gosa 




^10-3 


77 


1,0 


2.1 


+ . 3 


3. 


J. 


nax X Xo 


M 




60 


NH 








R. 


Harris 


M 


11-2 


60 


NR 


1.3 


+ .5 


s; 


M, 


Raden 


M 


9-2 


81 


1.8 


1.9 


+ .1 


6, 


B, 


Reed 


M 


10-3 


76 


l.c 


2.2 


.4 


7. 


B, 


Rye 


M 


9-8 


67 


1.6 


1.9 


+ .3 


8- 


J, 


Shinn 


M 


8-10 


60 


NR 


1.3 


+ .5 


9. 


C, 


Shinn 


F 


10-2 


67 


NR 


1.6 


.8 


0, 


T. 


Smit Herman 


M 


10-7 


82 


1.6 


1.9 


+ .3 


!• 


H, 


Smith 


M 


11-0 


85 


1.8 


2.5 


+ .7 


n 


S, 


Thomas 


M 


10-3 


67 


l.U 


1.8 





1. Estimated Level of Achievement 

2. Lower Primary Form X ^ 

3. Absent • , 

The preceding data were compiled during the first two years of the 
operation of the Title III Project. 

The following Analysis of Test Data is a summary of the information 
collected during the 1969-72 period. 
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\. lntro(iii('(i(Mi 

This pari of llu» rrporl Mvk.s (o answer in pari a \n\>ii (jneslioii: Can a currinilnni hv plannod 
and insinuation Uv given l(» holp ehildren overcome the Hefieieneies indicated b\ the eoni- 
prehensive diagnostic procednre developed? The analvM.s and interpretation'of data will 
refer io progress in reading, pt»rceptiial motor development, intcllectnal alnlities. and 
psycholinguist ic ahihtio that reMilted frtim ciirri<*nhim content und instruction given.- 
B. Sample' \ 

The final .-ample of why h results wete obtained ccmsists of I OH children enrolled for \ar>- 
ing lengths of time in fhe ncm-gradei classes at Aberdeen, \niory,and Hamilton (j^ce Table 
I). Approximately 100 other childrert were screened and qualified for the class but were 
unable to be placed in the program due to limitations on class size. Six t>ther children 
moved away frt>m the school district before testing wa.s done. 

A breakdown of the sample by sex indicates the same ratio (8:2) of males to fcmalo that 
other research reports cm learning disabled children have included. However, the Aberdeen 
sample included HS^r girls-a fact that may indicate a bias of the screening select itm proce- 
dure that gives boy^* preference over girls. 

Although developing labels for children was not a purpose of the project^the 103 children 
were classified according to IQ levels to satisfv the needs of the Special Education Division 
of the State Department of Education. Table II shows the number of children in cacli 
category at each of the three locations of the non-graded classes. 



Table II 
Classification By l.j* 







Aberdeen 


Hamilton 


Amory 


Total 


Educable 
(I-Q. = 


Mentally Retarded 
79 and below) 


17 


lb 


20 




Learning 
(I.Q. = 


DLsubility 
80 and above) 


25 


16 


10 


51 



V total of r>2 ihilflrcn wen* classified as Educable Mentally Retarded, and 51 were c'assi^i^-^ 
as learning disability children. IQ scores used were their fullseale scores on the WlSC. 
One of the major disabilities found in the entire sample was the inadequate level of reading 
they had achieved. Table III shows the levels of reading represented by the 103 t hildren of 
the sample. The Silvaroli In/orrrial Reading Inventory was used as a st/reening instrument 
to determine the independent and instructional reading levels. As can be seen from Table 111, 
forty-one children couldn't recognize one word in the pre-primer list ff the word recogni- 
tion. An additional thirty-seven were functional non-readers for j^lthough they could 
recognize from 20!^ • 85% of t^e pre-primcr word.s, they were at fWjstratitm level on the 
pre-primer oral reading selection. Thus 78 or 75^^ td' the KKi childrefn could not read. 

Table III 
Beginning Reading Levels j 
Based on Silvaroli Informal Inventory^ 



Non-Readers 


^1 


ppi 


17 


pp2 . pp3 


20 


Primer 


11 


First 


11 


Second 


3 



TABLE 1 



School: Amory 
Name 



1. Rickv Ldwbras M 



!ior-r deader 



2. Kenneth White M 6-9 88 



Other Handi< 



visual Motor: In< 
o visual pursuit; 
Vision: acuity loj 
far point; Hypera< 



Visual Motor: 1 
^ visual pursuit; 
Vision: No visioi 
farpoint; Articul 



3 . Ait xandtr i ;r: 



ICC 



'..'endy FIei*ce 



4-1 



N:?n-Peader 



7. Thomas White M 8-1 63 5-5 Non-Reader 



EMR 



EMR 



Visual Motor: Mi: 
/is ion: Depth pei 
color perception \ 



Visual Motpr: In< 
visual pursuits; 



Daniel Renfroe M 


7-10 67 




Non- Reader 


EMF 


Visual .Motor: Ini 
visual pursuits; n 
Vision: Fusion It 
point; Articulati< 












Visual Motor: Ine 


M^iba Guytcn P 


7-11 59 


U-6 


Non-F^eader 


EMP 


visual pursuits; n 










Vision: ,Ko visior 












farpoint ;\Severe s 



visual pursuits; 
Vision: Mildly fa 
Articulation Disci 



8. Steve Stanford M 8-1 lOU 8-2 PPi 



9. Mitchell Beek M 6-3 6U U-G Non-Reader 



ii ^ 



LD 



EKP 



Visual Motor: In^ 
visual pursuits; 
Physically handle 



Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; 
Vision: Alternat 
perception lacking 
disorder . 











> 4 




• 










TABLE I 




\ 


CA IQ 






I* ^ :! 1 r. g 




Other Handicaps 




D-5 










visudl Motor: Inadequate mcriiity 
0 visual pursuit; mixed lateralliy; 
Vision: acuity loss at both near ^ 
far point; Hyperactive 


* 


6-9 B8 








1 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
c visual pursuit; mixed laterality. 
Vision: No vision in rignt eye at 
farpoint; Articulation disorder 


• 


7-2 ICC 






' ^ 1 


' r 
«^ 


Visual Motor: Mixed laterality; 
Vision: Depth perception loss ^ 
color perception lacking 




7-7 m 




i 


ion-Peader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate aiooility- 
visual pi^rsuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: Mildly farsighted 




7-10 67 


\ 

\ 
\ 


b 

\ 


Non-R-2ader 


EMF 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: Fusion lacking at near- 
point; Articulation disorder 


V, 


7-11 59 


4- 


b 


Non- Reader 


EMP. 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobiiity- 
vlsual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: No vision in right eye at 
farpoint; Severe speech disorder 




8-1 63 


5- 


5 


Nun-Readei 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: Mildly farsighted 
Articulation Disorder 


i 

/ 
f 

V 9 


8-1 104 


8- 


'2 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Physically handicapped 


\ 


8-3 6U 






Non-Reader 


EK? 


Visual Motor: Inadequate rjobillty- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: Alternating vision; color 
perception lacking; Articulatlcn 
disorder 




ERIC 






- 






O 



School: Amory (Cont. 


) 














Name Sex 


CA 


IQ 


FLA 


Reddiwg Level 


Classification 


Other Handi 


10* Kenneth Steinke M 


8-10 


67 


6-2 


PP 


f 


EHR 


Visual Motor: In 
visual pursuits ; 
Articulation Diso 


11. Mark Rinehart M 




65 


N/A 


Non 


-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: In 
visual pursuits; , 
Vision: Fusion 1 
farpoint and near 
perception lackin 


12. Mike Lindsey M ''^ 


8-2 


81 


N/A 


Hon 


-Reader 


LD 


Visual Motor: Ini 
visual pursuits; i 
Speech disorder: ] 


13. Le at rice Lucas M 


; 8-0 


85 


7-11 


pp^ 




LD 


Visual Motor: In* 
visual pursuits ; i 


lU. Bill Pope K 


9-2 


111 


10-1 






Brain inj ured 

\ 


Visual Motor: In< 
visual pursuits 
Vision: Fusion Ic 


.5. Donald L. Reeves M 


9-2 


73 


6-8 


PP^ 




■ 9 

\ 

EMR \ 


Visual Motor: Ina 
^visual pursuits; n 


ir. Wally Rakes t raw M 


9-U 


97 


8-1 


,2 




LD 


Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; m 
Vision: Fusion la 


17. Peter Conwill M 


9-6 


67 


6-1 


PP^ 

rr 




EMR / 


Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; m 
Vision: Suppresse 
eye; Articulation* 


18. Annie Renfroe F 


9-10 


65 


5-8 


Non " 


'Keauer 


/ 

EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; m 
Articulation disor< 


.9* Robert Renfroe M 


9-11 


75 


6-1 


P 




EMR 


Visual Motor: lna\ 
visual pursuits; m; 
Vision: Fusion la( 
Articulation dison 


































o 

ERLC 










\ 

\ 


t n 4 





) 



CA 


IQ ' 


PLA 






Classification 


Other Handicaps 


8-10 


67 


6-2 


PP, 
1 




LMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate roDility- 
visual pursuits; niixed laterality 
Articulation Disorder 


7-11 


65 

s 


N/A 


Non 


-Reader 


EMR 


vu.suai notor. xnaceouaTe TiCDiiiry — 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: Fusion lacking at Doth 
farpoint and nearpoint ; color 
perception lacking 


8-2 


81 


N/A 


Hon 


■"Ft, -Bcler 




Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Speech disorder; brain injured 


8-0 


85 


7-11 


PP 




LjU 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visu34 pursuits; mixed laterality 


9-2 


' 111 


10-1 


i2 




Brain injured 

T n 


Visual Motor: Inadequate nobility- 
Visual pursuits 
' Vision: Fusion lacjsffigY Hyperactive 


9-2 


73 


5-8 








Yisual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits ; mixed laterality 




97 


8-1 






LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visudl pursuits; mixed laterality ^ 


)-6 


67 


6-1 






EMP 


Visual Motor: Inadequate motiility- 
visudl pursuits; mixed laterality 
vision, suppresses vision m leit 
eye; Articulation Disorder 


1-10 


65 


5-8 


Non- 


•Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate .ability- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 

A iT'^ T ion H ic/^v^Ho*^ 
X t X ^ XJLL a t ±\JH U X oiJX vicX 


1-11 


75 


6-1 


P 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate r.oLility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: Fusion lacking 
Articulation disorder 
















E RslC \ 










* 



















Name 












li^ 1 . Icat i 


jther Handi^ 


20. 


Tz'un:an R. Reeves 


K 




, 59 








v'i.jud2 Motor: Im 
visual pursuits; i 
Vision: Fusion 1< 
Articulation disor 


21. 


Steven Ksnnody 


M 




6J 


N/A 


i" 


EMR 


Visual Motor: In^ 
visual pursuits; i 


22. 


Don;. !e Capps 


M 


3-0 


59 


A 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Idc 
visual pursuits; n 
Hearing impaired: 
both ears 


23 . 


'IcTKnr/ Langfprd 


M 


9-8 


86 


N/A 




LD 


Visual Motor: Ina 
cerebral palsy. V 
vision in right ej( 
larity ; color perc 




Melinda Ritter 


r 


10-8 


51 


N/A 


l2 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Mix 


25. 


ClJff .Yr ung 




10-9 


79 


N/A 


,1 


. .EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; n 


2 . 

J* 


Linda Law 


F 


9-3 


76 


N/A 


pp2 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina 
mixed laterality 


21. 


R. Anderson 


M 


8-8 


74 


N/A 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina 
pursuits; mixed la 
Vision: color per 
mildly farsighted 


28. 


Cecil Smith 


M 


9-2 


10 7 


N/A 


1^ . 


LD 


Visual Motor: Mix 
Vision: Farpoint 



\ 









1 « 


/ 

/ - • • 

1 








li^ l.icati 


Other Hanc^caps. ^ 


;C-1 59 








vljual Motor: Inadev^uate rorliity- 
visual pursuits; mixed lateraxity 
Vi sicn*: Fusion lacking; .-.yperactive 
Articulation disorder; FossiDly Emo. Distb. 


5-5 60 


N/A 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 


5-0 59 


N/ A 


F- 1 


£MR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate nooility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Hearing impaired: hearing aids in 
both ears 


1-8 86 


N/A 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate due to \ 
cerebral palsy. Vision: no - 
vision in right eye; no binocu- 
larity; color perception lacking 


.0-8 61 


N/A 


l2 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Mixed laterality 


.0-9 79 


N/A 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate' mobility - 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 


1-3 76 


N/A 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
mixed laterality 


1-8 74 


N/A 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate visual 
pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: color perception inadequacy 
mildly farsighted 


-2 10 7 


N/A 




LD 


Visual Motor: Mixed laterality 
Vision: Farpoint fusion inadequacy 


o 

ERIC 






• 


1 



School: Amcry (Cent.) 
Name Sex CA 



29. Paul Barnes 



10. T€»rry Payne 



M 



IQ 



FLA 



Reading Level vllas^- xl'':CaXivT: 



lO^t N/A ?P 



T — 

8-8 7^ N/A 



1 



PP' 



EMR 



' " Other Handle 

Visual Motor: Mix 
[Vision in 
nearpoint , ni&^u:^! j 
eye; Mild hearing 
Visual Motor: Mix 
Vision: nearsight 
color perception 



Wm 



ERIC 



\ 

\ . 

IQ PLA KfjaJir^^: L»ivel v^'lds^ ir 'ccition Other Handicaps 

10^ N/A PP"^ LD Visual Motor: Mixed laterality 

Vision: Fusion inadequacy at 
nearpoint, nearsighted in right 

^ eye; Mild hearing loss 



^ Visual Motor: Mixed lateraxity^ 
76 N/A PP EMR Vision: nearsighted, inaaequate 
color perception 



iC 



School: Hdmiltofr* 


• 






• 


ft « 


• 


p Name Sex 




PLA ' 


Re 1 


ling Level 


Class if ication 


^thei Handle 


n 

1. David Push M 


7-b 67 


5-v 


h'on 


-Reader 




Visual Sot or: Inc 
S visual pursuit; 
Vision; Nearsight< 


2. Jerry Fields f! 


7-0 73 


4-6 


Ncn 


-Reader 


EMR 


Visual motor: Ina< 
& visual pursuit ; 


3. Charles ' Winders M 


;-5 91 


6-5 




-reader 


LD^ 


Visual motor: Ine 
& visu-al pursuit; 
sighted; speech d: 


4. James Spruill ! M 


7-2 64 


5-0 ' 


Non 


-reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inc 
& visual pursuit; 
Vision: fusion ia< 
point; farsighted 


5- D^nny Terry M 


7-9 ^ 83 


5-11 


Non 


-Re^d^r 


LD 


Visual Motor: Ine 
& visual pursuit; 


6. Stephen Trest M 


6-9 91 


5-9 


pp2 




LL 


Visual Motor: Ine 
6 visual pursuit; 
Vision: left eye f 
perception difficu 


7. Ja"^e3 Stokes M 


7-11 75 


6-3 


Non 


-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina 
& visual pursuit; 


8. Jim Welch M 


7-8 124 


6-10 


P 




LD 


Visual Motor: Ina 
& visual pursuit ; 
Vis ion : f ars ight ed 


^9. Nancy Horn F 


\ 

6-9 85 


5-10 


Non 


-Reader 


LD 


Visual Motor: Ina 
& visual pursuit; 


10. Hans Hanson M 


8-5 101 


7-10' 


P 




LD , 


Visual Motor: fna 
visual pursuit; mi 
hyperactive 


- \ — 

^ Educable Mentally Retarded 
I ^ Learning Disability 






19^ 





\ 




\ 


r 


« 


$ 

r 


CA IQ 


PLA 




ling Level 


lilacs ificati on 


-.thei Handicaps """N 




7-8 67 






-Refi-ler 




Visual ^otor : Inadequate mobility ) 
S visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: Nearsighted 




7-0 2i 




Ncr. 


-Reader 




Visual motor: Inadequate rcrility 
6 visual pursuit ; mixed laterality 




7-3 91 






-reader 




Visual motor: Inadequate norility 
6 visual pursuit; Vision: Near- 
sighted;- speech difficulty 




7-2 6U 


b-0 


Nor. 


-redder 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
6 visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: fusion lacking at far- 
point ; f arsighted 


T 


7-9 83 


5-11 


Hon 

I 


-Rc ^der 


'ld 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
6 visual pursuit; mixed laterality 




)-9 91 


5-9 






LL 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
t> visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: left eye farsighted; visual 
perception difficulty 




Ml 75 


6-3 


Non 


-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
6 visual pursuit; mixed laterality 




^8 12^ 


6-10 


P 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility . 
6 visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Visi^]>n: farsighted in left eye 




i-9 85 


5-10 


Non 


-Reader 


LD 


Visuai Motor: Inadequate mobility 
6 visual pursuit; mixed laterality 




1 ■ 

1-5 101 


7-10 


P 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility; 
visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Hyperactive 




.e Mentally Retarded 
ig Disability 








- 


ERIC 















School: Haralton (Cont.^ 










9 

Name Sex 






Rfidding Level 


Clar.sif icdti'-jr. 


Jt.'ier Handi 


11. J-^iines R. Little M 


6-8 77 


5-0 


pp2 


LMR 


Visual Motor: In. 
S visual pursuit; 


12. Rhetho A. Shinr. F 


7-3 6C 




/ 

Non-Reaaer 


EMR 


m 

Visual Motor: In^ 
S visual pursuit; 


L3. CyntMa-eantreil F 


9-9 ' 81 






LD 


Visual Motor: In. 
& visual pursuit ; 
Vision: suppress* 
farpoint, fusion ( 






b-e 


p 


EMR 


Visual Motor: In< 
visual pursuit; m: 
Vision: suppress^ 
farpoint, visual | 
ficulty 


1j. Johnny Harris M 


9-1 60 




Non-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: In« 
6 visual pursuit. 
Vision: Fusion la( 
point , could not \ 


16. Robert Harris M 


10-9 60 


H-10 


Non-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Iw 
& visual pursuit; 
visual perception 
.culation defect; c 


17. Mike Raden M 


8-9 81 


5-11 


P 


LD 


Visual Motor: Inii 
6 visual pursuit; 
articulation defec 


16. Benny Reed M 


9-10 75 


7-2 


P 


EMR 


Visual Motor: In^ 
& visual pursuit;' 
Vision: color per 
suppresses right e 
articulation diffi 
perception diffici 


19. Bryan kyc M 


9-3 67 


5-11 


• P 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina 
b visual pursuit; 
Vision: no vision 
roid deficiencies. 


ERIC 


— m 








• 



:A IQ FLA Rf.adlric Level Clar.s if icdt i-^n 



Jtner Handicaps 



)-8 77 5-0 PP' 



:mr 



visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
& visual pursuit; mixed laterality 



^-3 66 if-l Non-Reaaer 



LMR 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
& visual pursuit; mixed laterality 



>-9 81 N-A 



LD 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
S visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: suppresses right eye at 
farpoint , fusion out at nearpoint 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility, 
visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: suppresses right eye at 
f arpoint , visual perception dif- 
f iculty 



•10 77 b-C P 



LMR 



(-1 bO 5-H Non-Reader 



EMR 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
S visual pursuit, mixed laterality; 
Vision: Fusion lacking at near- 
point, could not write name 



.0-9 60 4-10 Non-Reader 



EMR 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
& visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
visual perception inadequate, arti- 
culation defect ; could not Write name 



t-9 81 6-11 P 



LD 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
^ visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
articulation defect 



1-10 76 7-2 P 



EMR 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
L visua-. pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: color perception lacking, 
suppresses right eye at nearpoint; 
articulation difficulty; visual 
perception difficulty 



-3 67 5-11 P 



EMR 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
i visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: no vision in, one eye, thyi- 
roid deficiencies, very hyperactive 



er|c 



D 



Schoo* : Hamilton (Cci.l . ) 
N -me Sex J A 



IQ 



PLA 



20 . Jasper Shinn 



8-5 eo 



21. Cjrneiifi Shini: 



9-9 / 67 6-7 



Henry 1. Smith 

r 



iC-6 85 



2H. Sammy 



Thdm 



imas 



9-11 67 



:5. Prentis^ Smitherman M 6-8 98 



27. Misty fAdams 



7-0 87 



8-0 



6-3 



N/A 



26. James Hutchinson M 6-11 81 



N/A 



N/A 



Rcid ir*g u^'jt X 



if icat IcTi 



Other riandic 



Non-^eado: 



Kon-Reacer 



EMR 



Ti-.nmie Smitherman M iO-2 82 7-U 



V 



pp. 



Non-Reader 



Non-Reader 



Non-Reader 



LD 



LD 



EMR 



LD 



LD 



LD 



Vii:ual Motor; Ina 
^ visual pursuit; 
Vision: color perc 
lew verbal express 



Visual Motor: Infl 
L Visual pursuit ; 
difficulty with a\j 



Visual Motor: Ina 
6 visual pursuit ; 



Visual MotQr: Ina 
5 visual pursuit; 
Vision: suppresses 
farpointt verticaJ 



Visual Motor: Ina 
6 visual pursuit, 
Vi sion : suppresses 
point, visual per< 



Visual Motor: Inc 
6 visual pursuit ; 
difficulty with di 
an4 color percept: 



Visual Motor: In< 
& visual pursuit; 
Vision: mild nears 
articulation defei 
Visual Motor: Itu 
6 visual pursuit; 
Vision: convergent 
inadequate depth ] 
h yperactive 




\ 



mm 



fl 



/ 



:A IQ PL a F.u d dir.g . v.: a s 5lf icat U'\ Other riandicups 

" Visual Motor: Inaaec.-ate no::>ility 

.5 Non-^eadc ' ^ visual pursuit; rlxe^ .iterality; 

Vi^iion: color perception lacking; 

lew verbal expresoien ability 

' ' Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 

.9 (^-j G-7 Kon-Reader EMR S Visual pursuit; rixed laterality; 

difficulty with auditory abilities 

' '~ Visual Motor: Inadequate r.oDility 

.0-2 82 7-U P LD & visual pursuit; mixed laterality 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 



.0-6 85 8^0 P LD & visual pursuit; irixed laterality; 

Vision: suppresses rig^t eye at 
farpoint, vertical convergence off^ 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 



J. 21 67 6-3 ?P^ EMR ^ visual pursuit, mixed laterality; 

Vision: suppresses left eye at far- 
point, visual perception difficulty 
Visuiil Motor: Inadequate mobility 
>-8 98 N/A Non-Readex - LD 6 visual puisuit; raxea laterality; 

difficulty with depth perception 

and color .perception . 

Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 



>-ll PI N/A Non-Reader LD 6 visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 

Vision: mild' nearsig;.tedness , 

articulation defect , 

Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 



7-0 87 N/A Non-Reader • LD ^ 6 visual pursuit; mixec laterality; 

Vision: convergence inadequacy » 
inadequate depth perception ; 
hyperactive 



School: Hamilton (Cont.) 

Name Sex -.A IQ PLA Reading Level Clabblf icat ion Other Handic 

28. David Hall M 7-0 85 N/A Non-Reader LD Visual Motor: Ina 

6 visual, pursuit ; 
Vision: poor at bo 

farpoint 

y Visual Motor: Ina 

IS. Rayburn White M 7-3 95 N/A Non-Reader LD & visual pursuit; 

Vision: nearsighte 

Severe Speech Prob 

Visual Motor: Ina 

30. Jeff Lucius M 7-0 79 N/A Non-^Reader EMR 6 visual pursuit; 

Vision: fusion and 

, ; inadequacy 



/' 



wm 
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IQ 


TLA 


Redding Level 


damnification 


Other Handicaps 


7-0 




N/A 


Non -Reader 


LD 


Visual Motor: Inaaequate mobility 
^ visual pursuit; niixec laterality; 
Vision: poor at both nearpoint ^ ' 
fai^oint 


7-3 


95 


N/A 


Non-Reader 


LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
L visu'^l pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: nearsighted in left eye; 
Severe Speech Probleir 


7-0 


79 


N/A 


Non-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility 
& visual pursuit; mixed laterality; 
Vision: fusion and depth perception 
inadequacy 



1^1 



erJc 



f • 



School . Abei .ieen 
Name 



3 d i Ti fc 



V X aow.> X I J. Ccd t -I or. 



Other rianaic" 



1. Deb.. rah G^tt 



7-0 



b-5 



N ',n-F:eader 



neilu 'J*osa 



7-10 96 



7-3 



S.in'ir'a Griggs 



5-9 



98 



6- / 



Chesrei- Harrell M 



7-9 92 



6-3 



Non-Re ader 



Ruth Heard 



7-7 



79 



5-3 . Non-Reader 



LL 



LD 



LD 



LD 



EMR 



Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; ttm 
Vi 3 ion : Inadequate 
tion, color percep 
convergence 



Visual Motor: ..Inai 
visual pursuits; m 
Viiiion : Inadequati 
dep^^Jj perception, 
point. 



Visual Motor: Inc 
visual pursuits; m 
Hyperactive 



Visual Motor: Inaa 
visual pursuit$; m 
Articulation defec- 
deficiency 



Visual Motcr: Inaa 
mixed laterality; 
inadequate at farp< 



6. Cynthia Jones 



7-2 



93 



5-11 



PP. 
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mm 



LD 



Visual Motor: Ina< 
visual pursuits; tu: 





Linda Me\wslf 




7-0 


73 


5-3 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inac 
visual pursuits; mi 


keith Reeves 


M 


5-11 


88 


6-U 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inac 
visual pursuits; Au 
ficulty with all au 
Hvp^^^ctive 


Gary Wayne Ruth 


M 


7-i4 


78 




Non-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inad 
visual pursuits: ; rii 
Vision: Farsignted 
disorder 





;a 








iiiig' Level 


1. xtV.-' J. ficat Jor. 


other nan jicaps 




95 






-Reader 


LL 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits ; mixed laterality 
Vjsion: Inadequate depth percep- 
tion, color perception, and 
convergence 




96 


7-3 


P 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate tnobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
Vision: Inadequate farpoint vision 
depth perception, fusion at near 
point • 


-9 


98 


6- ; 






LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
Hyperactive 


-9 


92 


6-3 


Uon 


-Reader 


LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 
nrx icuua t ion oerecu ; uiexar'y 
deficiency 








Non 


- i\e uut?r 




Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
mixeu laterality, vision* rusion 
inadequate at farpoint 6 nearpoint 


-2 


93 


5-11 






LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; -nixed laterality 


-0 


73 


5-3 






EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 


-11. 


88 




PP3 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; Auditory: dif- 
ficulty with all auditory tasks; 
Hyperactive 




78 




Non 


-Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuit:.; nixe : latarality 
Vision: Farsigrited; Articulation 
disorder 



r.chool: t.ri^o:. 
























i ^ 










. /{:.er hanaici 


0. Mai7 L. RuLli 








5-'* 








v * uai >.otor: Ina< 
vl uai pursuits; m: 


1. Vincent Pluih 


M 


7- / 


101 










Visual Motor: Ina< 
visual pursuits; m; 
severe speech impa; 
with all auditory < 


.2. Tammie West 


r 


6-9 . 


91 


5-8 


pp^ 




LD 


Visual Motor: Mix< 
inadequate auditorj 
growth disorder du< 
nourishment 


13. A'ayne Alinn 


M 


7-^ 


80 


5-3 


Non-Reader 


Lb 


Visual Motor: Ina< 
visual pursuits; m; 
Vision: . suppresses 
eye, color percept: 
sighted; hyperacti> 


LU. Ricky Oliver 


M 


8-11 


86 


6-9 


pp 

pp^ 




LD 


Visual Motor: Ina< 
visual pursuits; m: 
Vision: color per< 


.S. Richard Ross 


M 


9-6 


66 


5-6 


Non-Re 


ader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina< 
visual pursuits ; m. 
Vision: slight loi 
nearpoint; severe i 


16. Becky Easter 


F 


9-8 


63 


6-8 


PP^ 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Jixa< 
visual pursuits; m, 
Vision: right eye 
depth perception, 1 
overweight 


17. Ronnie Ray Jones 


M 


9-9 


75 


6-5 






EMR 


Epileptic siezures 


18. Sandra Tutor 


F 


10-3 


58 


5-9 






EMR 


Visual Motor: Inac 
visual pursuits; mi 
Vision: fysion out 




















. . 












1 

I 







L 




I ...rt 








- t:»er ht:*;»uicu..s 


1-9 


11^3 










v'; ^ual >.otor: Inaaequate niobility- 
vi >uai pursuits; mixed I^ater^ality 




iOl 










Visual Motor: Inadecuate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
severe speech impairr.ent; difficulty 
with all auditory abilities 


1-9 


91 


5-8 






lD 


Visual Motor: Mixea laterality; 
inadequate auditory aoilities; 
growth disorder due to early mal- 
nourishment 




60 


5-9 


Non- 


d d 6 2 


LI/ 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual purs'uits; mixed laterality; 
Vision: suppresses vision in left 
eye, color perception lacking, far- 
sight ed ; hyperactive 


-11 


86 


6-9 


pp. 




LD 


Visual Mentor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mix;ed laterality; 
Vision: color perception inadequate 




66 


5-6 


Non- 


•Reader 


EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
Vision: slight loss of acuity at 
nearpqint ; severe speech j)roblem 


1-8 
o 




6-8 


PP, 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
Vision: right eye lacks vision; 
depyh perception, frequent illness, 
overweigi^^ 




75 


6-5 






EMR 


Epileptic siezures 


.0-3 


58 


5-9 


PP3 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; aiix^- laterality;. 
Vision: fysion out; at nearpoint 
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Visual Motor: Mi> 



19. Jerry Lee Wobt } 33 ^ ^1 t Vision: iett ey»r 

" point 6 nearpoint 



Visudi Motor: Ina 

20. Donald Jones M 8-:> 79 5-li' PP^ EMF visual pursuits; n 

Vision: color per 
qudtfe; articulatic 



Visual Motor: Ina 

21. Johnny Ross . M 8-U 83 b-iO Non-h>ader LD visual pursuits; n 



ViL.aal Motor: Ina 

22. Loi.ala Langston M 8-5 81 6-3 PP^ LD visual pursuits; iH 

Vision: depth per<j 

" ~ Visual Motor: Ina 

23. Philip Dean ' M 8-6 80 6-5 PP LD visual pursuits; ni 

Vision: suppresses 
loss at nearpoint; 
language^ concepts 



Visual Motor: Ina 

Cathv Card F 9-2 67 5-U 2^ EMR visual pursuits; tt 

AudJftory: weak au 

Vision: Inadequat 

Visual Motor: Ina 

25. Elizabeth Chaney F 9-5 80 6-U 1^ LD visual pursuits; it 

Hyperactive 

Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; n 
Vision: fusion la 



26. J". Stoddard M 7-5 106 6-U PP^ LD visual pursuits; n 



Visual Motor: Ina 

27. Ricky West M 7-7 86 5-5 PP^ LD visual pursuits; n 

Vision: color per 
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1, 
















► — 


33 




t 




~. -.— - ■ - ■ - — — ♦ 

Visual Met or: XlxeL ^d'erallty ; 

Vl^on: leli eye wt j;- at i-v^th far- 
point 6 nearpoini 




79 


5 - 1 ( • 


PP 


EKF 


Visual Motor: Inaaeq^ate n.cDility- 
visual pursuits; mixe.; latex^ality; 
Vision: color perceptl:n inade- 
quate; articulation aiscraer 




83 




Non-r-eader 


LD 


Visual Motor:- Inaa€c-»ate rr.oDility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality 


-5 


81 


6-3 


f^i 


LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate nobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
Vision: depth perception inLt(iequate 


1-6 


80 


6-5 




LD 


\/i«infli Motor* Tn^deaiiatG iricb^^3/rv — 
visual pursuits; mixec laterality; 
Vision: suppresses rlgnt eye, acuity 

1 r>cc 3^ T^r»ri in^* laPK^ C pn P1^3 1 

language concepts 




D / 


Ci — Lt 






Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
Auditory: weak auditory aoiiities; 
Vision: Inadequate depth perception 


-5 


80 


6-U 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility • 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
Hyperactive 


-5 


105 


6-H 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 
Vision: fusion lag at nearpoint 


-7 


86 


5-5 




LD 


Visual Motor: Inadequate r.obility- 
visual pursuits; mixec -aterality; 
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School: Aberdeen (Cs^i.t.) 



Name 



PLA 



-eddlrg Li. /el 



iss ration 



}ther Kanaii 



28. Jamer Willis 



7-8 62 



29. Tomrnv CI ax tun 



8--3 100 8-0 



30'. James D. Bowen M 8-8 85 7-5 



31. BobJby L. Hicks M 9-7 97 



8-8 



32. William Ward 



8-6 102 7-5 



'2 . 



EMR 



LD 



LD 



Visual Motor: In. 
visual pursuits; 
Vision: Fusion c\ 
Severe speech disc 



Visual Motor:- In< 
visu -1 pursuits; n 
Vision: Fusion 1^ 

Hyperactivity 

Visual Motor; Ina 
visual pursuits; n 



Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; n 
Vision; Fusion in 
nearpoint 



Visyal Motor: Inc 
visual pursuits; in 
Vision: Fusion in 
nearpoi nt ; no visi 



J3. Jerry Crosby 



8-10 82 



7-8 



'3U. Gregg Dickey 



11-4 7U 



8-5 



}5. Terry Lee Strong M 7-11 94 



7-4 



PP. 



LD 



EMR 



LD. 



Visual M^tor: Ina 
visual pursuits; m 
Vj^sion: Fusion in 
nearpoint and farp 
Visual Motor: Ina 
pursuits; mixed la 



Visual Motor: Ina( 
Articulation defec 



36. Ronnie Eckford M 7-2 78 5-7 



Non-Reader 



EMR 



Visual Motor: Ina( 
visual pursuits; r; 
Slightly nearsight^^ 
palsy 



K >^I^A • -eaviir.-^ L ■ /e l : I i SLiMrat loii Other Hanoicaps 

'Vii^ual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
7-8- 62 Non-F.^^ler LMR visual pursuits; rrixed laterality; 

Vision: Fusion cut at nearpoint; 
[ Severe speech disorder 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
8-3 100 . 8-0 1^ LD visual pursuits; niixed laterality; 

Vision: Fusion lag at nearpoint; 
Hyperactivity 



^ Visual Mote •: Inadequate mobility- 

^■8 8^ 7-6 I2 , LD . visual pursuits; mixed laterality 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
■'7 ^7 8-8 P \ LD visual pursuits; mixed laterality; 

\ Vision: Fusion inadequacy at! 
^ . nearpoint ^ 



Visual Moto^: Inadequate mobility - 
3-6 102 7-5 1^ LD visual pursuits; miked latera|lity; 



Vision: Fusion inadequacy at 
nearpoint; no yision in right 



eye 



Visual Motor: . Inadequate mobility- 
-10 82 7-8 1^ LD V is tlaV pursuits; mixed laterality; 

Vision: Fusion inadequacy at both 

_^ it nearpoint and farpoint 

r ' . i ' ••Visual Motor: Inadequate vislial 
;1-U 71+ 8-5 2-^ EWR pursuits; mixed laterality 

■ — ' ^ — : * 

Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility; 

-11 9U 7-U PP3 LD Articulation defect 



Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
■r2 78 5-7 Non- Reader EMR visual pursuits; rixed laterality; 

Slightly nearsignted; cerebral 
' [ paJsy 
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• 












i 


(Cc-r 


f 

t . ) 




















ex 








n 








tr.^r handle 


zf. *ldi*llyn Devould 
f 


F 


- 1 








:r.- 






^ 1 : ..:a^ :.ct or: Ina 
vIe^^I pursuits; n 
Vision: Couldn't 
Severe speech disc 




38. CI if tori Holley 


M 


7-1 


85 




7-9 


3 




LD 


Visual Meter: Ine 
r -irs-its 




39. WiLlidm Jones 


M 


7-1 


73 




6-1 


Non- 


Reader 


LMR ^ 


Visual Mctor: In3 
visual pursuits; n 
Vislcr. : fusion ir 
pc int; reduced del 




UU. Retia K. Light 


F 


9-U 


76 










EMR 


ViEual .Motor: Mi) 
Vision: fusion in 
nearpoint 


kl. Sheba G. Light 


F 


9-U 


/5 




6-8 






EMR 


Vision: 'Fusion in 
nearpcint 




'42. Anthony Young 


M 


9-2 


"'38 




3-10 


Non- 


Reader 


em: 


Visual ilotor*: Inc 
visual pursuits; I 




4i. Larry Ford 


M 


9-7 


75 




7-U 


PP 

3 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Ina 
visual pursuits; 
perception inadequ 










1 

Ji 






< 




• 
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it. ) 



A 

•<.A 


iv' 


r 


- -l^a 




. wl* icat loii 




tr.ei handicaps 




71 


» 'w 




" eadcr 




Vision; 
Severe 


'otjr: Inadequate moLility- 
ruTsuitSi mixed laterality; 

Couldn *t test ; 
5::eech disorder 


7-1 


85 


-7-9 


3 




LD 


Visual 
? -;r 5 - i * 


Xctcr: Inadequate visual 


7-1 


73 




Ncn- 




LMR 


Visual 
visual 
Visicr.: 
pclnt; 


!!ctor: Inadequate mobility- 
pursuits; mixed laterality; 

fusion inadequacy at far- 
reduced depth perception 


9-U 


76 


6-6 


?P, 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Mixed laterality; 
Vision: fusion inadequacy at 
nearpcint 


,9-U 


75 


6-e 








Visicn: Fusion inaaequacy at 
nearpcint 


9-2 


38 


3-iO 


ficn- 


Reader 


EMR 


Visual 

visual 


Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
pursuits; Hyperactive 


9-7 


75 


7-4 


^^^3 




EMR 


Visual Motor: Inadequate mobility- 
visual pursuits ; Vision: depth 
perception inadequate 



1 
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T\\(» <»f III*' 7H n<)n-n\ul<T?» wvrv niterin*; mIiooI and IkuI heen n lVrn'd hy a kindfrjjiirlrii 
and a so( lal wurkor. Of llir remaining 7f) non rra<lrr^. 2*) liad hren in unc' prcviuu^ 

year; 2H. twd \rar>; I llirre ycar>: and 5. four \rars. Of tlir rmiaining Llo ( liildrrn. at 
Irasl hv<» \ear> ol srlioolintj luul brrn rrquirr<l tu at liirvr a [>rinuT level of instmclion. 
I'i\e \ear> for ihe one eliild at tlie beginning seeund grade level, and lliree\ear> for llie t liiltl 
at high NM'ond grade level, 

\s can be .seen from Table* l\ . tlie eliaraeteri<tie tonimon to all I0!{ t liiblren \\a^ nenredti- 
gieal di.Mirganization.'^ (A fnrtlier di>eu?*sion of thi^ faet is nieluded in tlie anal\>i^ <>rr<*Mdt^ 
section,) Ninety-**e\en percent of the children indicated the sinie language defiiMcncv on the 
Illinois Te>t of P<ycholingnistic \bilitie> a> thev did on the IQ te>t>. 

Sixty-two percent of tlie tliildrcn inthcated on the Telebinoeular Vision Test a \ari<'t\ of 
\isual inadeqiiacio Mich as >ignificant lo>scs in visual aeuit). binocularity depth perception 
and color per<'eption. Seventy percent of the Aberdeen children exhibited vi>ual diffi- 
cultie> wliile onlv .W/ of \mory children did m». 

\\>o indicated in Table IV is that 28 percent of the cliildren liad <peech-artieulation def<M'ts, 
Ten percent of the cliildren were noted a> being livperactive and \\ pere ent had aiuunalie^ 
re>ulting frt»rn dietary deficiencies. It i.s probable that the percentage in the latter tw(» 
<:ategorie> would have been miieh higher if the a»e>Mnent proce>.s had been sensitive to 
these two charactf ri>tics. 

In sunamary then, if the eliaracteri>tics of the 1011 eliildren in tliis sample were to be 
generalized to all burning di'^abled children, a clrild eith<T classified as KMR or Learning 
Disabled could be exfiected to: Show significant central nervous system involvement as in- 
dicated by inadequate viMial, auditor) « and motor development that results in significant 
underdevelopment in oral language, reading, and writing. 
Treatment 

As indicated in the results of Table 1, tlie * hildren selected for elates were deficient in 
language abilities. Other deficiencies discovered in the <bagnostie pr<»cediire were: 

1. Inadequate or no reading abilitv 

2. Nisiiabmotor inadequacy 
.'J. Mixed laterality 

4. Inadequate or no handwriting ability 

5. Inadt*quate quantitative abilities \ 

Table \ indicates how the test diagnosis wa> related to instriu tional program. 
We experiniehled with the following programs to see if the) c<Mtld h<'lp (»verconie the de- 
ficiencies in reading, handwriting, spelling, and oral language: 

1. Di^tar Reading Program 

2. Di^tar Language Program ^ 
!L Ginn Tutorial Program 

4. Write and See (Programmed Handwriting) 
ri. Peabodv Language Program 

6. Our Working WOrld 

7. A X AS Scien< e Program 

All programs provided >ound in^^triictional pr(M4 (liire> and were d<\signcd esprrially for 
language-disabled children. Some children received instruction in both the l)i^tar and (iinn 
programs; others, only in one of the two. We discovered, for instance, that some of the 
t hildren witli auditor) disabilitie> benefitted from the Distar program, otlu^r^ did not. 
Additional Mipplementary materials .of appropriate difficulty leveU and conif»arable 
vocabularies were fed into the reading program for independent work in reading. In addi- 
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TABLE A 


/ 

/' 


INSTRUMENTS 


DIAGNOSIS 


REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


Wise 

/ 


Language 


Peabody Language Kit 


ITPA / 

/ 

/ 

/■ 

t 

I 

/ 


Disability 


Distar Langu!4ge 
Our Working World 
AAAS Science Program 
Language-Experience 
Stories 

* 


Siivaroli ' 
Informal 
Reading 
Inventory 


Reading Disability 

1. Sight Vocabulary 

2. Oral Reading 


Ginn Tutorial 
Distar Reading 
SRA Linguistic Series 
Charles Merrill 

Skill-Texts 
Continental Press 
Reading-Thinking Skills 



Neurological 
Organization 
Test 

Telebinolular 



Visual Motor Inade- 
quacy 
Mixed Laterality 
Inadequate fusion 
Poor handwriting 



Mobility-Visual 
Pursuit Exercises 
Kephart Chalkboard 

Exercises 
Belgau Exercises 
Frostig Visual Per- 
ception Exercises 
"Write and See" 

Handwriting Program 



Informal Inadequate quanti- Cuisenaire Rods 

tative concepts 

Arithmetic 
Tests 



n 
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In addition to classif ica-'-ion by I.Q. and 
reading levels, vari^ '•'^ other lassif ications became 
available as a result of the diagnostic assessments 
utilized in the project. T .le IV presents the 
number and percentage of c .Idren from the sample 
that exhibited each char .eristic. 



Table IV 
Other Characteristics Exhibited 





N = 103 


' N 




1. 


Neurologically Disorganized 


103 


100 


2. 


Psycholinguistic Disability 


T7 


9<+ 


3. 


Visual Difficulties 


6U 


62 




Speech-Articulation Defects 


29 


28 


5. 


Hyperactive 


10 


10 


6. 


Dietary Deficiencies 


3 


3 


7 , 


Hearing Impaired 


3 


3 


8. 


Brain-Injured \ 


2 


2 


9. 


Cerebral Palsy \ \ 


2 


2 


10. 


Physically Handicapped \ 


2 


2 


11. 


Emotionally Disturbed"^ 


1 


1 


12. 


Epileptic Seizures 


1 


1 



Suspected but not official diagnosis 



No child was listed as having the characteristic unless 
the medical, psychological or educatianal consultants 
to the proiect indicated it as a cliaraclerir.t. ic noted 
in the diagnosis. 
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tioiu ( hildrrn had at cesi* to library books which they frequently rheiked out. 
The Distar Language Program was dei^igned to build in t orioeptual language and skill- neecl- 
ed for diseussioii, reporting, and conversation. It was paeed at the right rate for F,MR t hild- 
ten but had be Mipplemented with otJxer actixities for learning disabilit) children. 
Spelling was introduced in Level II of the program. 

For the purpo>e of inc(»rporating more technical concepts into the children^ oral language, 
the Working World Social Studies Series and the AAAS Science Program were incorporatiul 
this year. Neither program required reading skills as a basis for acquiring the concepts. 
The Handwriting *'Write and See'' program, programmed instruction dexelopcd b\ H. F. 
Skinner, was also included. It begins at level 1 with manuscript writing and make< the 
change-over to cursive at the end of level 2, The children, because of the >peciHll\ treated 
paper, could identify their own handwriting inadequacies and correct them. 
For building mathematical language and concept>, the Cuisenaire Rod program \va> in- 
cluded. Cuisenaire rods use color and length for helping children discover quantitative rela- 
tionships. They provide concrete material to help the children learn the major arithmetical 
operations, (children with normal arithmetic ability were given instruction in the >cho(»* 
adopted arithmetic program. 

Perceptual-Motor Activities, undergirding the aforestated instructional program>, was a 
program of perceptual-motor activities to treat the disabilities that all the ^'hildrcn exhibited. 
It was hoped that the incorporation of those activities would increase the ability of the 
children to benefit from the instructional program. An hour a day was devoted to this 
program. Perceptual-Motor activities were made up of: 

1. Crosh-pattern mobility training 

2. Visual Pursuit training 

;L Balance Training with walking boards and balance boards 

4. Ocular motility training 

5. Kephart's chalkboard training for gross motor development 

When the children indicated they had mastered the chalkboard work, they were given 
training in the five area^ of visual perception defined by Marianne Frostig. 
Scheduling Instruction: 

With only 12 children in each class, and with the assistance of the teacher aide, small group 
instruction and individual tutoring could be carried on at the same time. 
The following was a schedule of a typical day for each of the claases: 

8:00- 8:10 Call roll, lunch money, and devotional 

8:10- 8:30 Group I Reading -Teacher 
Group II Cont. Press - Aide 

8:30 • 8:50 Group II Reading - Teacher 
Group I Cont. Press - Aide 

8:50 - 9:20 Arithmetic - Teacher 

Aide works with Kenneth White on his number 
names with the number symbols 

9:20 • 9:50 Group I Language • Teacher 

Group II • Peabody Language Kit • Aide 

9:50 • 10:30 Recess 
10:30 • 11 :30 Exercise - Teacher 

Frostig - Aide 
12:45 • 1 :00 Story time or rest • Teacher or Aide 

1 :00 • 1 :30 Group II Language • Teacher 

Group I • Peabody Language Kit • Aide 



1:30- 2:00 Handwriting - Teacher 

Aide works with two that are just learning to write their names 

2:00 - 2:30 Monday, Tuesday, & Thursday • Social Studies 
Wednesday - Art 
Friday • Library 

(During this time, aide usually does clerical work) 
2:30 ' 2:40 Clean room and go home 

Evaluation of Reading Improvement 

As was indicated in prior analysis (See Table 111), 41 of the 103 children indicated the> 
knew no words; an«>ther 37 whn knew so feu \\oni> and had no independent le\el «>f 
reading would ha\e t(» lie classified as n«Mi reader^. Ml hut 2 of the children had lunl at 
lea>t ime prior year «>f sehooling. 

The California Reading Test (l%3 edititm) was selet teH as the rriterion instrnnient Utr 
measnring gains in reading arhie\ement. It nieet^ rnost requirements for sound test eou- 
struetuni and norming and is partienlarly suited to >lou learners, Mternate forms are 
mailable for each le\el. 

The Lower Priniar) Form (Orado I an«l l.tm 2) nu\isures aehie\ement in voeabular> and 
comprehension. The I pfK-r Primary Form ((irades High 2, 3, and 4) measures achie\enu ut 
in vocabulary and three t>pes of silent reading comprehension - following directions, 
reference skills, and interpretation. The three main interpretation skills are reading for 
details, getting main idea, and making inferences. 

Also used as a uay to ke«'p i heck on hou well children were meeting the objecti\es of our 
reading curriculum and as a che« k against Talifornia rcadiujt scores, was the Silvaroli In 
formal Keading ln\entor> . The Siharoli inc ludes a word reeognlkion test that covers le\els 
PP-6. The oral readuig te>l incUules the words from the word recognition lists in context. 
The child's indepi»ndent. instructional, and frustration levels are determined by a scoring 
guide that Uses b(»th wi>rd re« «>gnitum in <'<mte\t and comprehension as eriteria. 
Results of the te>ting are di\ided up according to the number of years that the children 
spent in the n«m graded c lasses, ()nl> 17 children spent three years in a non-graded class, 
43 spent 2 NcarN and 10 s(m nt I y<'ar. One child's progrcs.s is not reported i-ince final test 
data if* laeknig. 

Three Year Results. Table V sh«>ws the rcHilts after 3 )ears instmOipnjn non-graded elasses 
at Amory and Aberdeen. As « au be seen all 17 children learned to read; (miy 4 of the 17 
could read enougli in l%0 to \yv >du\ to Ik- reading and take the Lower Primary form of the 
(California. 

IQ dot*> not seem to be highly related to progress n«>r to level obtained. For example, child- 
ren 14 and 17 are the same age but have 8 points <liffcrcnce in IQ. The child with the 75 IQ 
made 9 m«mths more achie\ement than the child with the 83 IQ. 

()nl> tw«> of the children (5 and 10) made a\eragc progres^-l month's growth in achieve 
merit for each month in the class. Children A. 4. arul 7 approach normalcy. If this had been 
their first three vears in s< ho<d, they w<Mild show nnh a 3 m<mth loss in grade '1. 
It was noted in the prior progress reports that there was a tendency toward aceeleration in 
learning to read. Table VI compare- the a\erage tjain< lor 1060-71 to gains ma<le in 1071- 
72 the 17 children inehided ifi Table \ , \^ eati be seen, II of the 17 did aceelerate in 
the third vear. Six of the eleven show Mgnifiiant jumps in their a\erage reading gains. 
This fart raises the cpiestitms of how long the acceleration would continue and if lin y 
would e\< ntually catch up age/gr^dc placement-wise if instruction were to continue. 
Table Ml etunparcs the gains in word reeognition aehievement on the Silvaroli to ai hie\e 
ment gains on the California. As eati he sreu. nine of the seventeen children had average 
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TABLE V 

Comparison of Pre- and Post-California Reading Test Results 
for Students in Non-Graded Classes 
for Three Years (1969-1972) 



School : Amory 



Child 




OCA 


C A ^ 


I 0 ^ 


1 1 /fiQ ^ 
J. J./ L; 


5 /7? 


3 Yr. 


Ave . Gain 


1 • 


w • 




r 

X 


J. J. 




nr'* 


1 P 

J. • o 


T J. . U 




2. 


M. 


\DKXy L Uil 


r 






NR 
11 1\ 






+ 0 ft 


3. 


R. 


Reeves 


M 


12-9 


59 


NR 


2.4 


1.6 


0.5 






Beek 


M 


10-9 


6n 


NR 


3.2 


2.4 


0,fl 




i: 


B. Ren f roe 


F 


12-7 


65 


NR 


4.1 


3.3 


I-l 


■-I 


D. 


Ren free 


M 


10-2 


67 


NR 


2.3 


1.5 


0.5 


8/ 


P. 


Conwill 


M 


11-11 


67 


1.2 


3.7 


2.5 


0,8 


D. 


Reeves 


M 


11-7 


73 


1.2 


3.3 


2.1 


0 7 


9. 


R. 


Renfroe 


M 


12-7 


75 


1.6 


3.4 


J.. 8 


0.6 


10. 


S. 


Stanford 


M 


10-9 


104 


1.2 


3.9 


2.7 


0.9 


School : 


















11. 


S. 


Tutor 


F 


12-8 


58 


2.2 


3.4 


1.2 


+0.U 


12. 


B. 


Easter 


F 


12-0 


63 


1.4 


2.9 


1.5 


0.5 


13. 


R. 


Ross 


M 


11-11 


66 


NR 


2.6 


1.8 


0.6 


lU. 


R. 


Jones 


M 


10-9 


75 


1.4 


3.4 


2.0 


0.7 


15. 


n. 


Jones 


M 


10-8 


79 


1.2 


3.'i 


2.2 


0.7 


lf>. 


r. 


Dean 


M 


10-11 


80 


1.2 


2.4 


1.2 


OJl 


17. 


J. 


Ross 


M 


10-9 


83 


NR 


2.5 


1.7 


0.6 



^Chronological Age as of 5/72 
2eu11 Scale WISC I.Q. 
'^Classes began in 11/69 
^Estimated at 0.8 level 
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TABLE VI 

Comparison of Average Gains Made in"Two Years 
to Gains Made Last Year in Amory-Aberdeen 
Non-Graded Classes (1969-72) 











Average Gain 

1 1 /RQ-I /71 


Average Gain 

1 /T 1 C /•TO 


1. 


W. 


Pierce 




u • z 


U .b 


2. 


D. 


Ren f roe 




0 3 


U . 0 


3. 


M. 


Guy ton 




0 u 


u . O 




D. 


Jones 




0.6 


0 7 


5. 


R. 


Jones 




0.i| 


ft 7 


6. 


J. 


Ross 




0.8 


ft 6 


7. 


S. 


Stanford 




0 .6 


ft Q 


8. 


M. 


Beek 




0 .7 


ft Q 


9. 


P. 


Dean 


• 


0 -3 


0 U 


• 10. 


D. 






0 .6 


ft 7 


11. 


R. 


Ross 




0.7 


o.e 


12. 


P. 


Conwill 




0.9 


0.8 


13. 


B. 


Easter 




0.6 


0.5 


lU. 


A. 


B. Ranfroe 




0.8 


1.1 


15. 


R. 


Renfroe 




0.7 


0.6 


16. 


S. 


Tutor, 




O.U 


0.1+ 


17. 


R. 


Reeves 




0.3 


0.5 



V. 



11/17 - rate accelerated 3rd year 
I same 

5 - decreased by 1 month 
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TXBLE VII 

Gains on Silvaroli vCord Recognition Test 
Compared to Gainsv in Achievement 
on California Reading Tests for Three Years 



School : Anory 

Silvaroli 
WR 

Total Gains 


California 
Totak 


Silvaroli 
Average 


California 
Average 


1. 


Pierce 


0.8 


1.0 \ 


0.3 


0.3 


2. 


Guy ton 


2.5 


2.U \ 


0.8 


0.8 


3. 


R. Reeves* 


0.7 


1.6 


\ 0.2 


0.5 


U. 


Boek 


2.7 


2.U 


0.9 


0.8 


5. 


A . Renf roe* 


2.2 


3.3 


0.7 


1.1 


6. 


D. Renfroe 


1.0 


1.5 


0.3 


0.5 


7. 


P. Conwill 


2.2 


2.5 


0,7 


0.8 


8. 


D. Reeves 


2.2 


2.1 


0.7 


0*7 


9. 


R. Renfroe 


2.0 


1.8 


0.7 


0.6 


10. 


S. Stanford* 


1.5 


2.7 


0.5 


0.9 



School : Aberdeen 



11. 


Tutor** 


2.U 


1.2 


0.8 


O.U 


12. 


Caster 


1.5 


1.5 


0.5 


0.5 


13. 


R. Ross 


1.3 


1.8 


O.U 


0.6 


lU. 


R. Jones** 


3.2 


2.0 


1.1 


0.7 


15. 


D. Jones 


2.5 


2.2 


0.6 


0.7 


16. 


P. Dran 


1.5 


1.2 


0.5 


O.U 


17. 


J. Ross* 


0.7 


1.7 


0.2 


0.6 



I2() 



ifiun> llial wvrv appn»\iinalrl> ihr ^alur n»r holli TUv^v rc>u\h iiulu air tiial llu ir 

growth in ut»rH iua>lrr\ waMM|iial lo llirir p-tjwlh in arliit*>rnirnl. a ino^l unn>nal acioni- 
pli^hmrnl in learning (li>ahl(Ml rliil(lr(*n. 

(.hildren 3. Tk 10. and 17 intlit air a rt»nimon pn»hl«Mii «»lMT>tMl in niUvr >(»rrial (Minralion 

fla.^srs. Tlir\ vm^iul morr ut»rtl>in t tirilrxl lliaii llir) « an in i^olalitMi. 

(Ihildrni I I and 14 rv(\vv{ Ihr «>|>|m»mI<' ra^r-I^H\^ nM (»j;ni/r nu>rr \snn\> \\\ iM>lai i lliati 

lhr> iUi in rtnilrM. 11ir laller rv>\\\{ mi\\ hr tine lo tonlinurti \isual tlittMnllir^ lhal holli 

r\porirnre. (^Iiild 14 lia> had epilrplir sri/urrs whit h arr imisv oifilrolled. 

Tablr VII shows pn»prfs> madr h> righhrn ^tud^Mll^ wIh» wvrv i;i\en in>lriuiion for Iwo 

yi*ars ui Ihr Hamillon lUjn-p-achMl (lasM'>. Thr llaniillon rla>M'> apprar h> hr ihr niodd 

rlas^eN; lhr\ hati Ihr henrtil t»f t»nr->Tar's prior rxprrirutr willi iW rnrrirnhnn al \nn»r) 

and Vjtierdmi. Mowrvrr. Ihr « hihlrrn did ha\r a tlitlVrnil IrarhiT l at li )rar auti all loni 

leat'hers werr hrtjinnin}; |parlu»r»». 

\> <an hr mou in Tahir \ III, Mi of ihv IH thihirrn ronid Uv rla-Mtirtl a> KMK thihInMi. 
Trn of Ihr r^fjhlrrn wrrr ntni-rraders. Childrrn I. 2, i{, and 7 had Iwo \rar^ n( pri«»r 
st'hoolin}; wilhoni Irarnino; h» rrad. All f«mr werr hiark childrrn wilh hiph ah^'nln* ralr^. 
Five of Ihr olhrr >i\ hatI hrrn ihnnigh nuv pnor yrar td ^ luMd wilhtml Irarninir an) wnnK. 
If voii I'ofisiilrr an avrragr ^am of H numlhs as normal pr«>f;rr>s, ihirlrrn (72 prrrrni) o( llir 
righlrrn rhililrrn madr normal or hrlirr prt>};rrs> o\rr ihr Iwo \rar>. Thr rrinaininj: fi\r 
rhildrrn niadr 6 lo 7 a\rragr rntHilh.^ train prr yrar. 

\s prrdirird in Ihr inlrrini rrpt>rl. n^hl of ihr ninr t hildrrn from KM 2 yrar> of «»\- 
hibiird a middir lliird {jradr arhirvrmrni Irvel. Thr arrrlrralion of proc^rrs^ Irrnd had hrrn 
noird in ihr \mor\- Xhrrdrni rla>>e>. Tahir I\ show> Ihr Iwo-yrar pain wa> divided hr- 
Iwrrn ihr Iwo >earN. \s noIrd, 16 (89^) of thr IH thildren ?nade normal or hellrr pro 
prrss thr srctuid yrar. Six of ihr rhddren made I 1/2 ^ 2 >rars proprr^^. If lhal arrrlrralion 
wrrr Id ronlinni* inio a Ihird >rar, ihrsr rhildrrnV rradinj; arhirvemeni voulA hr normal 
for a»^r/crratlr plarrrnrni. 

TahIr \ rtmiparrs SiKaroli wi>nl rn oisnilitm a«1iir>rmrnl lo (California Reading Tr>t 
arhirvrmrni. A?, ran hr >rrn. in all IH (lOOV) t a>r> ihr cjains in word reeogmlion arhirvr- 
mnil rqiial^d or r\iTrih»d ai'hir\rmrnl on Ihr California. This rrsnll probably inditairs 
that California arhir>rmrnl results may havr hrrn hicrher if morr limr had been available 
for leat hirif; the rrfrrrm r >kills whirh thr California t omprrhrnsifm srorr includrs. \train. 
{\\v rrMill i> Mirprihing >ini r KMR rhildrrn usually rrrcianizr morr w<»rds in * (»u^exl than in 
iMdati«>n. The higher wi>rd rercjcrriition arhirvrmrni. ranpnc^ frt»m ^ months lo 2 yrars-»i 
mtmth.s. pnd»ablv rrflrrls Ihr rombiiied rrsull of rmphasis on word mahlefy in (iinn 
Tutorial. Ba>al rra«ler, Mipplrmentary rrading. and l>t»lrh w<»rd programs. 
Table XII presents gain'- in reading arhievement ftir I i rhiUIren who were in the Aberdeen 
Amorv non gradeil ela>ses fn»m l'>70 lo h)72. The \ber<leen sample appears >imilar h» the 
HamilUm one exeept (or the unu>nal number (6 to 7) of girls inv<»lved. Fi>e (7K0 of 
se>en made normal or better gains in athie\ement ft>r the tw«» years. The lowest a\erage 
ua^ >ix months. \ 

Mtbough Amory hatI lowest IQV. this jaet does not areouiit for different results shoun in 
Table MI. Three (43/r) t)f the se\eii }\nit»ry rhildren made axrragr or brttrr gains ifi arhirvr- 
nient. Thr highr>t gain in onr r\i . ha^ rtrrbral |ial>\. ami had sprnt three prior years m a 
trainable i la>>. The Sloss<m \() of H6 was used for him sint e it seemed morearrurate than 
the 5H obtained tm the WiSC. (The .>R \i) reMi'tetl from the effet 1 of rrrcbral pals> on 
T«)mmyV \iMial inotor prrftjrniancr.) _ 

Tablr XIII >hows the amt»unt of gains ft»r rai h \ear Ihe Table Ml rhildren were in the m»n 
graded rla>>e>. The learning \o read arreleratii»n Irrnd notrd in prior iliM Us>ion ran hr >etMi 
in V\ of I4t»f the average gains >liown in Table XIII. In Xberdeen, 7 ( KMKr) of 7 rhiblren 



TABLE VIII 



Comparison of Pre- and Post-California Reading Test Results 
for Students in Non-Graded Classes 
for Two Years (1970-1972) 



Child 




Sex 


C.A.I 


I.Q.^ 


9/70 


5/72 


2 Yr. 

Gain 


Ave /per 
Year 


1. 


J. 


Shinn 


M 


10-1 


60 


NR^ 


2.1 


1.3 


+0.7 


2. 


J. 


Harris 


M 


10-6 


60 


NR 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


3. 


R. 


Harris 


M 


12-U 


60 


NR 


2.4 


1.6 


0.8 


H. 


J. 


Spruill 


M 


8-9 


6U 


NR 


1.9 


1.1 


0.6 


5. 


R. 


Shinn 


F 


9-0 ■ 


66 


NR 


2.9 


2.1 


1.0 


6. 


D. 


Rush 


H 


9-U 


67 


NR 


2.5 ■ 


1.7 


0.9 


7. 


C. 


Shinn 


F 


11-6 


67 


NR 


3.5 


2.7 


1.4 


8. 


S. 


Thomcis 


M 


11-7 


67 


1.3 


3.3 


2.0 


1.0 


9. 


B. 


Rye 


M 


11-11 


67 


1.6 


3.4 


1.8 


0.9 


10. 


J. 


Fields 


M 


8-7 


73 


NR 


. 1.9 


1.1 


0.6 


11. 


B. 


Reed 


M 


11-7 


76 


1.8 


3.5 


1.7 


0.9 


12. 


R. 


Little 


M 


8-3 


77 


1.2 


2.5 


1.3 


0.7 


13. 


B. 


Gosa 


M 


11-7 


77 


1.8 


3.4 


1.6 


0.8 


14. 


M. 


Raden 


M 


10-6 


81 


1.8 


3.5 


1.7 


0.9 


15. 


T. 


Smitherman 


M 


11-11 


82 




3.4 


1.8 


0.9 


16. 


N. 


Horn 


F 


'8-U 


85 


NR 


2.9 


2.1 


1.0 


17. 


H. 


L. Smith 


M 


12-3 


85 


S 1.8 


3.5 


1.7 


0.9 


18. 


C. 


Winders 


M 


9-0 


91 


NR 


1.9 


1.1 


0.6 



^Chronological Age as of 5/72 
^Full Scale WISC I.Q. 
^Estimated at 0.8 level 
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TABLE IX 

Comparison of Rteading Gains Made 
Between First iand Second Years 
in Hamilton Non-Graded Classes 



9/70-5/71 



3/7J-5/72 



'lotal 



1. J. 

2. J. 



3. 
U. 

5. 



8. 
9, 



R. 
J. 
R. 



6. D. 
1. C. 



s. 

B. 



10 . s J . 

11. B. 

12. R. 

13. B. 
lU. M. 

15. T. 

16. N. 

17. H. 

18. C. 



Shinn 

Harris 

Harris 

Spruill 

Shinn 

Rush 

Shinn 

Thomas 

Ry^ ' 

Fie Ids 

Reed 

Little 

Gosa 

Raden 

Smitherman 
Horn, 
L. Smith 
Winders 



0.5 

O.b 

0.2 
0.7 

0.8 

o.u 

0.3 
0.0 

o.u 

0.1 
0.3 
0.1 
0.3 
0.8 
0.7 
0.4 



0.8 
2.1 
l.i 

or 

1.9 
1.0 
1.9 
1.6 
1.5 
1.1 
1.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1.6 
1.5 
i.3 
1.0 
0.7 



1.3 

] r 

1.6 
] . 1. 
2.1 
1. / 
2.7 
2.0 
1.8 
1.1 
1.7 
1.3 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
1.7 
1.1 
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TABLE X 

Comparisons of Silvaroli Word Recognition Achievement Levels 
and California Reading Test Achievement Levels 
for Students in Hamilton Non-Graded Classes (1970-2) 









Silvaroli 
Achievement Level 






California 
Achievement Level 


1. 


J. 


Shinn 


2,2 








2. 


J. 


Harris 








2. 5 


3. 


R. 


Harris 


3.1 








4. 


J. 


Spruill 

* 


2.8^ 






1 


5. 


R. 


Shinn 








2.9 


6, 


D. 


Rush 


4; • o 






2.b 


7. 


C. 


Shinn 


U 9 






3.5 


8. 


S. 


Thomas 


U 0 




• 


3.3 


9. 


B. 


Rve 


5 7 






3*U 


10. 


J. 


Fields 


1 . 8 






1.9 


11. 


B. 


Reed ^ 


U.O 






0 c 
O • 3 


12 . 


R. 


Little 


3.6 






2.5 


13. 


B. 


Gosa 


U.2 






3.4 


m. 


M. 


Raden 


U.l 






3.5 


15. 


T. 


Smitherman 


3.4 






3.U 


16. 






3.5 






2.9 


17. 


H. 


L. Smith 


U.O 






3.5 


18. 


C. 


Winders 


1.8 






1.9 
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TABLE XI 

Comparison of Gains Made on Silvaroli Word Recognition Test 
with Gains Made on California Reading Tests 
in Hamilton No.j-Graded Classes (1970-2) 







Silvaroli 
Total 
Gain 


California 
Total 
Gain 


Silvaroli 
Average 
Gain 


California 
Average 
Gain 


1. 


J. Sninn 


IJ 


1.3 


0.6 


0.7 


2. 


J. Harris 


2.6 


1.7 


1.3 


O.B 


3. 


R. Harris 


2.1 


1.6 


1.0 


0.8 


4. 


J. Spruill 


1.8 


1.1 


0.9 


0.6 


5. 


R. '^hinn 


2.6 


2.1 


1.3 


1.0. 


6. 


D. Rush 


1.6 


1.7 


0.8 


0.9 


7. 


C. Shinn' 


3.2 


2.-7 


1.6 


l.U 


8. 


S. Thomas 


2.7 


^0 


1.3 


1.0 


9. 


B. Rye 


4.1 


1.8 


2.0 


0.9 


10. 


J. Fields 


0.8 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


11. 


B. Reed 


2.3 


1.7 


1.2 


0.9>^ 


12. 


R. Little 


2.4 


1.3 


1'2 


0.(7 


13. 


B. Gosa 


2.6 


1.6 


] .3 


0.8 


14. 


M. Raden 


2.4 , 


1.7 


1.2 


0.9 


15. 


T. Smitherman 


1.8 


1.9 


0.9 


0.9 


16. 


N. Horn 


2.5 


2.1 


1.3 


1.0 


17. 


H. li. Smith 


2.3 


1.7 


1.2 


0.9 


.8. 


C. Winders 


0.7 


1.1 


0.3 


0.6 
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TABLE XII 

Comparison of Pre- and Post-Calif omia F.-^ading Test Results 
for Students in Amory-Aberdeen 
Non-Graded Classes ( 1970-1^^72 ) 



School : Aberdeen 





Child 


Sex 


C.A.^ 


I.Q.2 


P/70 


5/72 


2 Yr. 
Gain 


Ave /per 
Y>3ar 


1. 


L. 


Metcalf 


r 


8-9 


73 


1.1 


2.3 


1.2^ 


+0.6 


4. • 


R. 


Heard 


r 


9-4 


79 


NR 


2.4 


1.6 


0.8 


3. 


E. 


Chaney 


F 


11-U 


80 


2.0 


u.i 


2.1 


l.i 


4. 


C . 


Jones 


r 


8-11 


93 


1.1 


2.5 


1.4 


0.7 


5. 


D. 


Gates 


F 


8-9 


95* 


NR 


2.5 


2.0 


i.O 


6. 


S. 


Gosa 


F 


9-7 


96 


1.6 


3.5 


1.9 


1.0 


7. 


V. 


Ruth 


M 


10-1 


101 


l.U 


3.2 


1.0 


0.9 


School : 


Amory 
















8. 


M. 


Rihehart 


M 


10-7 


65 


1.3 


2.6 


1.3 


-1-0.7 


9. 


D. 


Capps 


M 


12-1 


65 


NR 


2.9 


2.1 


1.0 


10. 


M. 


J. Ritter 


F 


13-U 


7U 


2.9 


3.9 


1.0 


•0.5 


11. 


C. 


Young 


M 


12-U 


79 


1.8 


3.3 


1.5 


0.8 


12. 


M. 


Linds^jey 


M 


10-10 




NR 


2.2 


l.U 


0.7 


13. 


S. 


Kennedy 


M 


12-1 




3.? 


3.9* 


0.6 


0.3 


14. 




Langford 


M 


11 3 


86^ 


NR 


U.O 


3.2 


1.6 



Chronological Age as of 5/72 
Full Scale Wise I.Q. 
Slosson I. Q. 
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FAbU XIII 

Comparison of Gains Made Californici R^a^'lng Tests 
I Between ^irs^ .and CeronJ Vear^ 
in Classes In--Amory-Abe\Tdren Ncn^Craded Clds:ses (1970-2) 



School: Aberdeen 







Gain 
1970-1 


1971-2 


let d i 


i. 


Metcalf 


0.2 


1.0 


1.: 


2. 


Heard 


0.6 


1.0 


l.C 


3. 


Chaney 


1.3 


0.3 


n 


4. 


Jones 




1.0 


] . H 


5. . 


Gates 




l.H 


2 . 0 


6. 


Gosa 


o.r^ 


1.3 


1.9 


7. 


V. Ruth 


0.2 


i.6 


1.8 


School: Amory 








8. 


Rinehart 


0.3 


1.0 


1.3 


9. 


Capps 


0.9 


1.2 


2.1 


10. 


Ritter 


0.7 


0.3 


1.0 


11- 


Young 


0.6 


0.9 


1.5 


12. 


Lindsey 


0.5 


0.9 


l.U 


13. 


Kennedy 


0.0 


0.6 


0.6 


10. 


Langford 


2.2 


1.0 


3.2 



\ 



ERIC 



5 

if' » 0 ^ 



iiKidr rioriual or lM'tt<'r proin*<'>> hi MM'ond \rar;in \iiior\ . t^t' 7 ('liiMrcn itKidr normal 
t)r iM'lIrr prt)p'<'»*>. 

Two >tiHl(Mit>. ii and 10, made fjain llu* mm uiuI \«"ar: both wvrc oldtT f:irl>. (HuM 10 
drxrlop'd additional \i^kial din'indti('> and nia\ have ^nt'tVrtMl iVoiti Umti^ M'paratrd front 
hrr pcvr c^njnp. t'lnltl ii ina\ n"l'lrot drcrlrrati«»n that .isnally lakes vfivci alter reading 
ai'liievemnil lia> normalized. 

Table \l\ « tMnpare> »jain> made on w«»rd re«'oojnitit>n at liU'\i"nient to fjain** niadt" on ibe 
(iaiitnrnia lor AU'rjIeen' \inor) eliildren from 1070-72. In the \berdeen >ample. the wtjrd 
reiDpiithjn pain \va> appro\imatel\ equal t«) the aehie\("nit"nt test fjain for all 7 einldren-an 
indication that all ^i\\u> were M)lid gain> in reading perlormanre. In the Xnujry >anif»le. 
equi\ah"nt pnn> were revi.sterefl for 4 eliildren. (lliildren H and 12 slu»ued UMial KMR 
patlern and ' hild 1'^ demon>trated iiniiMial diffieiilt) with <'ontr\tiial readint^. lie had be- 
eome far-'i^hted by tin- end of tlie M'r«Hid year. 

Table \\ depiet> chains ma«le in reading aehievement at each of the lum-o^raded eent<T> diir- 
iiifi; the 1071-72 m IuhjI year. The Hamilton tenter «M»ntiniie> to be the model eenter a> all 
«diihlren wen* mm-rea«lers after I - 2 )ear> t»f revnlar m Iuh»I and all made m»rnial or better 
proijr«>> m reading in the ntm-fjraded ela>fi. lU Ma\ . afl but t hild 2 were within 1/2 year of 
expected a»;e/irra<le piac<'meiit. Nt»rmat prt>i;re*^> mu) nt»t >eem imii>ual pr«»}ires> iinle>>)oii 
nt>te in Talde \\ that pre\ioii> in>tnH'tion had produced zero tjain> in all >i\ Hamilton 
« hihlren. 

Fi\e 1)1" ti"n \bertlecn eliildren and three t>f fi\e \nior) children made a\eraj{e belter pn>- 
};re>> diirinti 1071-72. (!liild 7 in the Mwrdeen project i> the onlv child wlio didn't learn to 
read diirint; the three \ear> the project operated. He wa> non-xerbal and witlidrawn to the 
extent that only limited te>tint: couUI he done, (lliild H could not ^ve siiffieient an.swers to 
he M-reened for \i>iiui «liffii'iil(ie>. If prior pr*»i;re>s in >ehool can be thought of as a ecmtrol 
iiHM^iirc' apiin-t I \i"ar'ft in>triiction in the non-graded cla>>e>. Table XV demonstrates that 
tln' iioii-gradetl instrm tional pn»gram wuhn etl fr«»m 2 tinie> to 16 times as mneh progres> 
a** formerly ina«le h\ OOCr of the sample. 

Table \\l compare> w«»rd recognititui i:ain> h> (]alif«>rnia achie\ement gaiiih for tlie2l first 
\ear ctiildreii in Tab!«" \\ . The reMiit> are nim h the same as diM'ii>>ed pre\ioiisly in thi;? re- 
port witli oiH" e\( i"ptiini. Two children, I I a id 14, M'em to ha\e been ripe for a sudden 
gain: each iiKuh' '.\ \car> gain in I \ear. Since th<'ir achievement gain> did M'>t increase 
ecpiall) . one ha^ to MippoM' their recognition of W(>rd> in context liad ollt^tripped their 
woril rec ognition in isolatioii. Table \\ vonfirm> that achie\ement in w«jrd recognition in 
Isolation ro>e from 1 year below (^alifttrma achievement to one year above-tlie same 
plieiiomenon that wa>^ noted in the Hamilton sample previoiisK in thi> report. 

Table B 



Comparative Gains of Two Children (1971-7^') 





Word Recog, 


Ach . L^' v:l 


CaJif. Ach. 






11/71 


5/72 


11/71 


5/72 


Dickey 


2,2 


5.i 


3.2 


3.9 


Crosby 


1.7 




; I 
<: » J 





Talik \\ II and \\\U\v WIN rumplrlr ihr tlrlailinc ot athirxnnrnl cain- in rratlinfi rrijMn- 
ed Us 102 t)f Ihr IO:irhihlrrn ni< hulnl in lhi> Tillr III |>n>jrrl. Tahlr Wll arl^ a^ a t .nilnd 
«>n faWr \\ ; liotli nuin al<- lhal llir nt)n-}rradr(l ni^lnii litMial prtJ^irani innrasnl ihr rair ot 
learning t«> mul hv rnanN limr- \\\v \\\\iV> prr\uHi> raIr in a ri^cjular rla>>n»t»ni. The '20^ 
rhildmi wh.) luxr'a Mar 'h\ llu ir narnt- \svrc n^lninrtl to llif n^inlar rla.-nM>in alter I to 2 
yrar> of in^trnt tn>n in thr rion cjratliMl t la-rv Thr ntluT- n\o\ci\ i>Mt ol tlH-.M htM>l thMrii I. 
In Tablr Wll. rlnhlrrn 4. 10. anti II wm' alM)\r agp/firade plarrnnrit t xpn Irtl imUm^w- 
mnit after I year. CInltlrrn :i ami I 7 were arlnevirit; at a le\rl etjual \o their acre/tirade plat 
ment. 

Kxalnation t>f Perri'ptual-Mt)tt)r ami Laiitrnafr«' ( .nrrn uljun 
1. Introdnt tion 

As indieated in the reMdl> of Tahle I, the lOii rhihiren M'leeted for the elas-e- w^re 
defieient in lanornage ahilitu>. Other defieienrie> diset)\ered m the diafjno.sti* prtM e- 
dnri' were? (aT iuadeqnale \isual-inotor ability, (h) mixed laterality, (* ) xinon 
diffii'iiUie>, and (d) -peeeli artieiilatioii defeel>. Tlie-e are asstuialed pli\>ital diffi- 
enltie> tliat rednee inpnl-ontpnt eapabilities n( the ehild and re^triet hi> lanfinaire 
abilitx. 

\ \ariet> of iii>tnM tional profrrams (see Treatment, Fart HI tif Fxahiatitm Report) 
Here inMitnte«l to strentrlln n the ehihlren^ .)ral laiifjuatre. written lanpiatri* ami readiifil 
>kdl>. Chihlren uitli mmoii tliffit nilie- were treated l»\ t»ptometrist> and ophthal- 
molofli-tv \ lanirnatje-<peet h development profrrani \%as iii>tituled to eorrtM t laiifinage 
and >p<MHli-artii*ulalion (lefeets. 

\ pereeptiial-im>tor rnrru nlum (refer to Trealmeiil, Part 111) was inMiUiied t.M-orreet 
a deficit eonnmm to all lOii eliildren in the >ainple -a < ondition deM ribed a^ neiiroh»- 
tj^iial ilisorfrani/ation. \eiiroh>irieal tlisor};ani/atit>ii refers to a eentral nerxoiu^ syMeni 
d\>fnMetii»ii rharai teri/rd'l>\ inadequate mtdiility, inability t») follow objeets witlnmt 
hwing traek. and innmiplete or mixed lateralitx. (See Table I) The e(meept was first 
mlrodm ed b\ Carl Delaeato in :<).V) and expanded by him in his btM^k-The Diagnosis 
and Treatm< nt of Readinuand Speet h Disortlers, Cliarles C. TImmas. I%4. It ha> been 
the ^-nbjec t i>f mm li i i»ntn>\er>\ and lt^m^ralle^^ 

-Inadequate rmd)ilit\ -visual pnrMiit abdit> and mixe.l laleralit> are not « au>e- of 
rea«liMtr ilisibihties but are indiratioiis of a d\>fniietioii .»f the eentral ner\on> s\>teiii> 
knt»\\n a- nenndojiiral di-orcjani/atitm/' Simultaneous \iM»m. binoeidar \ision at lM»th 
farpo'Mt am! nearpoint, depth pereeption, and voUn pereeptnm are also n'fh^< »ioii> i»t' 
brain development. The aforeMated a-|)eet- of \Wum are learned after the different 
|e\eK of ftie brain are de\eh)ped. (See Neurolucrieal Or^mization Seore Sheet in 
Cnrruulnm \ppeiidix.) 

The itiea that neiirob^peal tliM.rtiam/.uinn ma> be related tt) readinj:. -pee« h and lan- 
irnafie iliMjrder- \> ba-ed iiptm asMiinption- that are b)»riral anH verifiable. The>e 
a'»*-umption> are: 

a. Urain maturation pro* eeds in an ortlerly maimer fn»m the p«>n>. to the innlbraiii. 
t(» the < t)rte\. 

h. \- eaeh level td' the brain mature^, further de\eb»pment tM i nr^ a- a resdt of 
env'ronmental >timiilalioM tliat ran^e*^ neuronal -\-t«Mii- to beet)mt* (.peralive a- 
part td* a \iHiabmotor re>poMM' pattern, l or niManre. afttT the pon> matiin^v he 
nKi\ see Munethinfr arrt^- the rtMun th;tl stimulates bun to ropiuid b\ erawlnits 

on lii.-' sttnnaeli t«> p*t it. ' 
v, \ leiitral nrrvou- ->Mem thai i- properl) orijani/etl eau>es a ehild wlien nio\injr 
to learn to u^r the oppo-ite arm and lejr together in what i- known a- a ert>>> 
pattern. 

d. \iHial fnm tKMi- and viMiabmottir n»-p(mse >\ stems develop parallel to inobibtN 
and result from brain matnriitioii at tliflereiit UwU. 



i'ABLE XIV 



Comparison of Achievement Gains 
on Silvaroli Word Recognition Test 
and Gains on California Reading Test 

4 



School; Aberdeen 


1970-2 


1970-2 


Fer/yf=*ar 








Silvaroli 

nr\ oaxU 


California 


X X. V ax 'J A.X 

Average 

v"^ a in 


' 'J-i. -I 1 O I 44 xd 

A v'orage 


1. 


Metcalf 


1.0 


.1.2 


0.5 


v' . t 


2. 


Heard 


1.8 


1 . G 


0 .9 


0 . 8 


^ • 


Chaney 


9 n 
^ •\j 


9 1 
^ « J. 


J. . u 




U. 


Jones 


1.6 


] .4 


0 . 8 


0 . '/ 


5. 


Gates 


1.8 


2.0 


0 .9 




6 , 


Gosa 


2.2' 


1.9 


1,1 


1.0 


7. 


Ruth 


1. 5 


1.8 


0.8 


0 . r< 


SchooF: Amory 










8. 


Rinehart" 


0.8 


1.3 


O.U 


0. / 


9. 


Capps 


1.6 


2.1 


0.8 


1.0 


'10. 


Rittier 


1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


0.5 


11. 


Young" 


2.3 


1 .5 


1.2 


o.n 


12. 


Lindsey- 


0.8 


l.U 


O.U 




13. 


Kennedy" 


2.2 


0.6 


1.1 


0.3 




I.-ingford 


3.1 


3.2 


1 .6 


1 .0 



»**Knew many more words in context than In isolation 
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TABLF XV 

Comparison of Pre- and } cst-Califomi a Reading Test Result's 
for Students in Non-CradeJ ^.lasses 
for One Year (1^71-2) 



School : 


Hamilton 


















Child 


Sex 


C.A. 


I.Q. 


3/71 


5/72 


Gain 


Rfg. Clas.'^ 
Gain Year(s 
Be f oi^e 


1. 


J. 


Lucius 


M 


7-7 


80 


NR 


1.7 


+0.9 


0.0 


2. 


J. 


Hutchinson 


M 


7-6 


80 


NR 


i.6 


0.8 


0.0 


3. 


M. 


Adams 


r 


7-7 


85 


NR 


1.6 


0.8 


0.0 




D. 


Hall 


M 

i i 


7-6 


. B6 


NR 


2.0 


L.2 


0.0 


5. 


P. 


Smitherman 


M 


l-H 


99 


NK 


1.6 


0.8 


0.0 


6. 


R. 


^/ftiite 


M 


8-0 


102 


NR 


2.1 


1.3 


0.0 


School; 
7. A. 


Aberdeen 
Young 


M 


3-10 


38 


ft ■ ■ 

NR 


NR 


0.0 


0.0 


8. 


Marilyn Devould T 


8-5 


71 


NR 


1.1 


' 3 


0.0 


9. 


R. 


K. Light 


r 


10-1 


72 


1.2 


2.1 


0.9 


0.05 


10. 


William Jones 


M 


7-9 


73 


NR 


1.3 


0.5 


0.0 


11. 


Gregg Dickey 


M 


12-0 


73 


3.2 


3.9 


0.7 


0.4 


12. 


S. 


G. Light 


F 


10-1 


75 


1.5 


2.1 


0.6 


0.1 


13. 


R. 


Eckford 


M 


7-10 


78 


NR 


1.6 


0.8 


0.0 


14. 


J. 


Crosby 


M 


9-6 


82 


2.5 


3.6 


1.1 


0.5 


15. 


C. 


Ilolley 


M 


7-10 


85 


1.3 


2.1 


0.8 


0.3 


IC. 


T. 


Strong 


M 


8-7 


104 


1.3 


2.1 


0.8 


0.1^^^ 


School : 
17. R. 


Amory 
Anderson 


M 


9-5 


74 


l.U 


3.0 


1.6 


0.1 


18. 


T. 


Payne 


M 


9-4 


76 


1.3 


1.8 


0.5 


0.1 


19. 


L. 


Law 


r 


9-11 


76 


1.2 


1.7 


0.5 


0.05 


20. 


?. 


Barnes 


M 


8-0 


104 


1.2 


2.0 


0.8 


0.1 


21. 


C. 


Smith 


M 


9-10 


107 


2.1 


3.6 


1.5 


0.4 
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fAELE XVI 



A 



Comparison of Gains Maa<=' on ^ilv.iroll Wcrd Pecognif ion Tes' 
and Gains Made on California Reading Test (1971-2) 

School: Hamilton 







Total 
Silvaroli Gains 


7c a A 
California v iln.^ 


1. 


Lucius 


0.8 




2. 


Hutchinson 


U . H 


^ . 


3. 


Adams 


0.6 


0.8 


u. 


Hall 


U . b 


1.: 


b. 


Sni therman 


0 . 7 


O.d 


6. 


White 


U . o 


1 > 3 


School: Aberdeen 
7. Young 


0.0 


J.O 


8. 


Devould 


0.3 


0. ^ 


9. 


H. Light 


0.6 


0,9 


10. 


Jones 


0.5 


0.5 


11. 


Dickey 


2.3 


0.7 


12. 


S.' Light ' 


0.9 


0,0 


13. 


R. Cckford 




O.fi 


IH. 


J. Crosby- 


2.9 


0.7 


15, 


r. Holley 


0.5 


0,8 


16. 


T, Strong 


0.5 


0,8 



17. Anderson 1.7 l.G 

18. Payne 0.5 0.5 

19. Law 0.7 0.5 

20. Barnes 0.4 0.8 

21. ^.mith 2.0 ;.5 



TA'LE X7I1 



Comparison of Pre- and P-^st-Caliiornia F^^ding Test Results 
. for Students in AL'-^rdvien Non-OraJet: '.'lasses: 







for 


One 


Ye^^r (1969 


-70^) or 


(207e-]q^l) 












Child 


Sex 


C.A. 


I.O. 




5/7C 


'ain 


Reg. 

"•ai r : 
E'\« cr 


- 'Ac. 


1. 


J. 


Willis 


M 


8-5 ^ 


59 




L.6 


0.9 




s 


2. 


L. 


Ford 


M 


10-5 


75 


1.2 


1.^ 


G.7 








R. 


West 


M 


• 8-4 


m 


1 . 2 


2.9 


C . M 






n. 


J. 


Bowen*'* 


M 


9-0 


88 ' 


o -> 


1.9 






r 




Solly Hicks-' 


M 


10-4 


01 


o o 


3.1 


0.9 




0.5 


6. 
7. 


T. C lax ten 
Clyde Ward^- 


M 
M 


0-0 
9-3 


09 

102 


2.'i 

\ 

2.0 


3.1 
3.1 


0.7 
1.1 




,0 . T) 
0.4 


8. 


C. 


Card^- 


F 


9-7 


67 


9/70 
2.7 


5/71 
3.5 


0.8 




' o.e 


2. 


R. 


Hacker'^ 


M 


8-11 


88 


1.2 


1.9 


0.7 




0.2 


10. 


S. 


Griggs- 


F 


7-6 


98 


1.1 


2.6 


1.5 




0.3 


11. 


.K. 


Reeves- 


M 


7-8 


102 


l.U 


3.3 


1.9 




o.c 


12. 


C. 


Harrell 


M 


8-6 


107 


NR 


1.7 


0.9 




0.0 


13. 


M. 


E. Ruth>'- 


F 


7-6 


112 


1.2 


1.9 


0.7 




0.4 


Ik. 


J. 


Welch'^ 


M 


8-8 


124 


9/70 
l.U 


5/71 
2.6 


1.2 




0.3 


15. 


H. 


Hanson 


M 


9-4 


111 


l.U 


3.0 


1.6 




0.2 


16. 


C. 


Cantrell'^' 


F 


10-6 


99 


2.U 


3.7 


1.3 




0.5 


17. 




Trest- 


M 


7-b 


111 


1.2 


2.2 


1.0 




0.4 


18. 


J. 


Stok^o^' 


M 




75 


NR 


2.0 


2.1 




0.0 


in. 


T). 


Terry 


M 


8-2 


83 


.'.'R 


1.3 


0.5 




0.0 
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, TALlE XVIII 

Comparison of Pre- and P^:>sc-ralir^rnia Reading Tert Resiilts 
for Students in Amory-Aberdeen Mon-Graied Classes (1969-1971) 



School : Aberdeen 









Sex 


C.A. 


l.Q. 




5/71 


2 Yr. 

Gain 


Ave/p--r 
Yeai 


i. 


G. 


W. Ruth* 


M 


8-8 


75 


MR 


2 • ^ 


! .3 


0.7 


2. 


w. 


Allen* 


M 


8-9 


80 


NR 


3.8 


3.0 


1.5 


3. 


D. 


Langston* 


M 


9-10 


81 


1.2 


■:.7 


1.5 


0.8 • 


H. 


J. 


West 


M 


9-4 


83 


1.2 


3.9 


2 . 


l.^ 


5. 


R. 


Oliver 


M 


10-3. 


86 


1.3 \ 


3.2 


1.9 


1.0 



School: 


Amory 
















6. 


T. 


White 


M 


9-5 


63 


NK 


1.5 


0.7 


* u.u 


7. 




Edwards " 


M 


8-0 


6U 


NR 


1.8 


1.0 


0.5 


8. 


K. 


Steinke 


M 


10-2 


67 


1.2 


2.5 


1.3 


0.7 


9. 


L. 


Lucas " 


M 


9-3 


85 


l.U 


3.6 


2.2 


1.1 


io. 


K. 


White 


M 


8-1 


88 


NR 


1.5 


0.7 


O.U 


11. 


w. 


Rakestraw 


M 


10-2 


97 


1.8 


3.8 


2.0 


1.0 


12. 


A. 


Tumage* 


M 


8-8 


100 


1.2 


2.6 


l.U 


0.7 


13. 


B. 


Pope* 


M 


10-3 


111 


3.0 


U.l 


1.1 


0.6 
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V. M'irr a i \\\U\ nm Uo a^v 7. if ihv tTiilral nrrvtiii- -\ -Inn i> tjrganiznl pr«»prrl\ . \\v 
will >lu»w a t onsi>lenl prrferrtuT lor Hu' i \c aiul liinh on (hr sune >u\r in an> 
at'liviu (hat iii\ol\e> r\r liml) coordinaliori. 
f. Inadrquah' nrurolt»f:i«'al t»rfranizant»ri ma\ Uv a fniu litni «)f t lnhlV iM'irif; (h'|»ri\r(l 
t»f rnvin»nmrTUal >limulahtHi. liaxinj; rnrixrd pli\si«'al ilainafr^" l«» Hir hram. t>r a 
t'omlHnali«m of hoih, , ' \ 

ir. Larit^iapr-visiial fuiu'tioiis mh Ii a.- nMilmg ami langua}rr tm>U»r >\>letn- Mich a> 

wrihni; are afferlrd b\ inatlrqiialr nrurolopit al orf;aiiizalion. 
If dlnnv a^*Mimp{' '»ri> werr ct>rrrrL thru it follt>wrd lhal an\ p« nrplual-fin»h»r 
t iirru ulnm tmjjiu lt» l»e hiiih around ihrm. Thus ihr 103 rhihlrrn indutird in ihis 
siniplf werr :Mlmini>tertMl the ruMirt»h»fjieal t>r}rani/alion leM and all 103 were f«>und to 
he neiirt»li»tn*ally «li<t)rpini7etl to M»me defjree, The tjeorree of disor};aruzati«>n wa> 
determineil l»y a>sipung numrrieal vahjes to ea« h (»t the Md>te>ts and atlding; up s«'«»re> 
for ta5*k> that \M're satisfart«»rily perf«»rmed. Table ^fidieates \alue as>iffned to earh 
subtest. \ total seore of 22 point> repre>ent> t'ompleted neurologiral or|jani/ati«»n. ^ 
Tal>le \I\ sh«»ws the dep-ee of neur«»U>{;ieal disorpanizatitms noted in 24 >tu«hMU> in- 
eluded in the Hamilton ntui-praded elasses. Srore> ranged from I io IH, riie>e were 
representative of i hildrenV M'ores in the tdher non-jn-aded elapses in \mory aird \her 
deen exeept that one \mor> t hihl with eerehral pals> had a 0 M ore. Uy « «»niparing 
neurtdotrit al orfjanization (^.(). fiereafter) test m t»res to reading levels, the ftdlowinp 
were derived for future predictive purposes: 

a. Children with scores oTo or beU»w on tin* NO. test v>riH be unable to learn to read. 

b. (ihihlren with m «>res 7 14 >\umU\ learn to read some if p<M>r teaehinp. cultural 
deprivati«»tu or speech disff>rders d<» not reduce desire and opportunity to d«» so, 

c. Children with scores of IS \^) slundd (^iven jrootl in.^itruction) achieve a reading 
level that >h^»w> no more than I - 'i numths loss per year. 

d. (ihildren with m (»res «»f 22 sht»uld achieve an average or better reading level if 
good instrueti«»n is availaltk*. 

Treatment 

Since all the i hihiren wer«" «lisorgauizetl tt) some degree, the children were tauglit 
correct nu»l»ilit\ patterns and given visual pursuit training until these tasks «'onld l»e 
performeil >atisfai torily. Prai tiee on tliese wa'^ then limited lt» a IS • 20 minute period 
eai'h- day. 

Then the Kephart l»lai kluiarcl aiul rhythm e\ercise> and the lielgaw walking l»t»ard. 
balanee hoanls. irampcdine l»oard. and \isual motor liats were incorporated t«> inte- 
grate lower level skdis into balance, rhythm and eye-han«l-f<M»|t t'oordination a« ti\itie>. 
FinalK, the Frostig visual perceptit»n >heets were u>ed to dekelop nearp«Hnt e\ c liarul 
coordinati«m. Nt» attempt wa^ made to reduce ttuudity or to transfer laterality. 
Table \l\ jshow^ the \.(). set>re> as of May. I')72, ft»r the 24 Hamilt«m children. \> 
l an l>e seen. nH>^t of tlu* j'hihlrc'U tud\ ha<l a M t>r<' of 10 for the\ had not completely 
lateralize«l. FiveXliihIren (S. 6, 7. 15. atui 23) were ttnnpletely <»rganize<L Ihree 
otiiers (9. 10, and 17) liad re<hiced s< t»re> bet ausc l»itM»cular skdIs an«l/«»r depth 
peri'eption were stiJI iiiade<]uate. A rheck made \\\ Jatniar) . 1071. an<l May, 1071. in- 
•lii ated tliat 10 level ha<l been reacluMl h\ mo>l ui' the « hiblren. The five chiblren wht» 
lateralized di<l so after the pereeptual-niotor t iirrtculum was «*t»ntuuied into the second 
year, riiree otfier children in the Abenleen rh^>v> had <t»mpletely lateralized. one al 
the enti of two years and two at the ciul i»t one year. 
Interpretati<ni of Results 

It is not possil»le to parcel out what each separate part of a currictdutn contributes to 
t»ver all deCelopmiMit. The dynamic eiuironment of a school w«»uld have to be r^'duccd 
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Numerical Values Assigned to Subf^^^ts 
of Neurological Organization c 



Pons Tasks: Value 

1. Crawling on stomach in cross pattern 1 

2. Simultaneous vision (Telebinocular Test 1) l"' 
Midbrain Tasks : 

1. Crawling on hands and knees in cross pattern i 

2. Following an object held by himself through four planes: U 
vortical^ hor.'zontaJ, circular, and diagonal 

3. Binocular vision: Telebinocular Tests of lateral e.dd [> 
vertical convergence and fusion at both farpoint and 

nearpoint 

Cortical Tasks: 

1. Walking in a cross pattern 1 

2. Depth perception 1 

3. Color perception (figure -ground discrimination) 1 
U. Following an object held by tester through four planes U 

Laterality (all or none) 3 

Shows consistent preference for eye, hand*and foot on same 
side of body. ' 
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Gains "Made in Neurological Organ ira"^ ion , 

I.Q. and Psycholinguistic Ag03 
tor Hamilton Non-Graded Students (197Q';> 















Total G 


linjr 














^9/70 


5/72 




WIS 


? Scales 


Final 




' Inr. i 








N/0*- 


NO 


Gain 






FS 


F'^ 






Years 


1970-72 






















1. ^ J. 


Shinn 


10-1 


7 


19 


12 


12 


23 


19 


71 






2. J. 


Harris 


10-5 


6 


19 


13 


1^ 


25 


26 




- 


- 


3. R. 


Harris 


12-H 


9 


19 


10 


10 




15 


r: 






U. J. 


Spruill 


e-9 


6 


19 


13 


.> 


31 


13 , 




-- 


- 


r . R . 


niiinn 


9-0 


7 


22 


15 






1 4 


SO 


:t 


I ' n 


t> . ]). 


Rush 




8 


2z 


lU 


8 


IC 


15 


8 J 






/ . ( . 


oh inn 


ll-*^ 


14 H 


22 


8 


13 


7 


9 


/b 


J. 






rhomas 


l1-" 


14 


19 




7 




12 










Rye 


11 - L 1 


1 


15 


f 14 


15 


3 


24 








10 . J . 


Fields 


6-7 


11 


If^ 


5 


u 




1 r 


88 




f - 


11. B. 


Reed 


11-7 


9 


19 


10 


10 


9 


11 


87 


n 


/ - 1 J 


TO D 
IJ . K . 


Little 




8 


19 


11 


<L 


18 


8 


ob 


i 1 


» r, — V 


13. B. 


bosa 


11-7 


8 


19 


11 


0 


10 


1 


78 


1 1 1 
14 


7'-o 


lU. M. 


Raden 


10-C 


13 


.19 


5 


0 


12 


3 


84 


25 




15.. T. 


Smitherman 


11-11 


18 


22 


4 


7 


6 


7 


89 


7 


7- ' 1 


16v N. 


Horn 


8-4 


8 


19 


11 


5 


18 


9 


94 


^ 1 


7-7 


17. H. 


L. Smith 


12-3 


7 


19 


12 


' 3 


0 


0 


85 


7 


8-7 


18. C. 


Winders 


9-0 


8 


19 


12 


0 


12 


4 


95 


\ 26 


8-7 
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19. J. 


Stokes^ 


8-7 


9 


19 


10 


6 


25 


16 


91 


12 


7-3 


20. D. 


Terry- 




14 


19 


5 




4 


5 


88 


0 


5-11 


21. C. 


Cantrell 


10-6 


15 


19 


4 




23 


18 


99 




10-G 


22. S. 


Trest 


7-5 


7 


19 


12 


U 


35 


20 


111 


lu 


> C-11 


23. H. 


Hanson'^* 


9-4 


19 


22 


3 


0 


23 


10 


111 


11 




24. J. 


Welch 


8-8 


16 


17 


1 


0 


8 


0 


124 


6 


7-4 



• "Chronological age as of May, 1972 
'Thilfirnn 19-24 were in project 1970-1971. 
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to nori-litV if our wvrv ablr to do so. It i> not pos>ihlr to r>tal>li^h an ab.soliitr oaiiM* 
and-effrrt relation hetwern the pt*nrptual-motor turriniliim and impro\eFnrnt in 
M^iool ta>k>. For instanrr. there were 41 eliildren at the heojirniinp of the pr(»jeet who 
rr«'t>trni7.(»d 0 • 2 word.-» ni KHt)la^on. The nenrologieal orj^anrziituni test iiuheated of 
the 41 were Miffieientl) organized to have learned to read some. Efivironniental de- 
privation, inadequate in.stnietioii. and >pee«'h diffienltie> mthi to Udw been eontrihn- 
ti«>ns to the ehild's inability to profit from previous instrnrticm. \^ 
\erording to Dr. Janie> Wilson, p^yeholopeal eoriMdtant to the projert. certain Md>- 
testh un the \\ ISC and ITPA are somewhat sensitive to the efforts of pei'(rptiial-nM)tor 
training. Thev were n.sed. therefore, as erit^rion test.s. Table \I\ shows the t hanpv 
that «>eeiirred in Ihe WlSd Verbal (V). Performaner (P). and KnII St ale (FS) seore>. Ihe 
total 'nrrea^e in ITPA p.s\ «'holinpiistie age (PL A) and the fiijal psyeholingni>tie age 
registered by eaeh «>f the 24 Hamilton ehildren. A^^l'hndogieal^jf^ani/ation seores iu- 
erea.sed. parallel riM> on the.se te>ts were n<Aed for some children. • * 
Only four of the 24 ehildren made significant gains 6n the WlSCoxei^bal srale. ( \n 
eleveh point gain i.s ne^r^^'ary ft>r Mgnifieanee because of the \\[S(]V standard error of 
measurement. whi,ch is 20). The W I Performance Scale i> often iis^fl for the diagrui- 
.si.s of \iMial perccptutn difficulties.^i^nifitant and iiMialK large gains were registered 
by 17 of the 24 children an the Performance* Scale. , 

Because of tlir Performaut e Scale gains, thirtcHi of the Full Scale gains were signifi- 
earit. The re^^ult was that instea<l five of the thirteen E^lt{ children moved into the LI) 
range. The results should also indicate the hazard in using .scores in assigning child- 
ren to spec ial education classes. 

The most «»utstaruling case in the Hamilton sample was child 9. video tape available 
on loan was built around Hr\an.) He was dragncKsed as a cretin with an IQ of 44. He 
had not been able to stay in <eh(»ol in previous vears due to his extreme hyperactivity. 
.His major impnnement in reading and on the WIS(' scales developed as he became 
hotter organized ncurol^>gieally. Complete binoeiilarity has not vet dev:ek>ped and his 
future progress should be followed to see if he * ontinues t(» improve or regresses ontr 
he IS returned in a regular <'lassrt>onu 

Increases in Psvch« •linguistic Ages persisted (»ver the two years. Test ret est data was 
axailable f«)r 14 uf the two-year children and fiw of the six one-year ehildren. Fight of 
the twt)-year children's PLA growth exceeded an expected growth uf .18 months. Three 
of the six «Mie year children ma<le gains that exeeeded the nine months in the class. 
Tlie same kind of result was noted in b<»th the Amory and Aberdeen classes. ' 
In summary, the/ Perceptual-Motor Curruuliim appears to have''prodnced eontinuiMis 
gains in the \isual-motor. visual-perc-eption fimctioning in the children in the project. 
Tlie gams appear to be significatit for 2^ of the 6i) children for whom data was a\ ail- 
able. C«)mplete organization was achie\ed for eight cliildren. 

There is no way of knowing why iateralizaticm was not achieved for most children. 
It is possible that insufficient time was spent <»n the organization exercises as part of 
the perceplual-mot<«r curric ulum. Nf» attempt was made to change handedness, reduce 
tonality, or use the procedures presc ribed by Delaeato to change eye dominance. It is 
also possible that at the Amt>ry and Aberdeen centers more children with actual brain 
damage were included. Twenty-one of tucnty-fune children who w( re in those centers 
in l')70 to 1972 had visual difficulties that pciMsted deapite treatment from optome- 
trists and ophthalmologists. 

All the children but two improved consiclcrably tlnHr levels of reading with the majori- 
ty of them making n<)rmal progress (See Reading Fvahiation) by May. 1072. If 
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Mipplnin*Mlar\ aid vowW} tit* runliimrd -unlil all lIuMr n^adAiri nMardalioii ua*^ irniu . 
nlo^l would i)l)lain a fun<'lit)nal reading level of nirUh grade- a tirc)an(»M> that inan> of 
ihe < hiltlren did woi lia\r ihrvv \t»ar^ ago. \ 



ClI XPTKR V III 

SI MM ARY AM) CONCLI SIONS 

or Ihr IO:i fliihlrcn invohrJ in iM-liiiclinn in llir tiass. lOl ohtainrd arlncvrincnl that 
woiihl alUiw llinn to n\ul nnlrprndrnlK a^ wril as undrr inMrnrliDn. Sr\rnl> -riirhl nl ihr r\\\U\ 
rn\ wvrr non-riMiIrr- ami nia\ \u\\v irinainr<l so i| ||ir\ lia<l luil Uww iiK linhMl \u Ihk* iinn-irradMl 
riassrs. Thr iTilrnoM Tor iin|)n %rrnrnl incliidrd trams in l oinprrliciiMon as wril a- in \\ur<l 
rtMotriiiiion. 
C.onrlusion9 

Thr follnwnio: ronilusions >rrin warraiiird rroni r\idrnrr <nllrrlrd: 

1. Tlir>Rradinii Ciirririiluin {>rr Inlrriin Rrporl. M)7I) srni^s to hr wril rnon^ih drsinrnrtl (u 
Irarli all rhildrrn to rrad to arrrlrralr pr()p-rss in Irarniiitr to rrad. 

2. Clnldrrn wlu) l oinplrlr thr rradinir M'queiirr lhruiif;li all lr\rU inrludrd (srr \ddrndnm. 
Inlrnni Rrporl) >hoiild \va\v a iniddir third to fonrlh ^radr iuJn^'Nrmrnt lr\rl. 

.i. Mthongh Ihr rradin^ ni>trnrtu)nal protrr;im prodnrril ronsjdrrablr ar<'*r!rration in ihr ralr 
ol' Irarning to rrad, il .was not Miflirirnt to oxrnrnmr prr\ions yrars' lo>sr- in rradinti 
arhirvrniriit. Normal trai\i^ of I arhirvrmrnt >rar prr srjiool >rar ^h()nl(^ ronlinnr il thr 
rrirular xdiool will liavr thrin rrad at thrir iiislrnrtional lr\rL With snpplrmrntar\ m.strnr. 
(ion in rradintr <>nl>* I - oT tlir :\2 rhddr. n who had hrrn in ihr propram 2 >rars should -how 
normal a«'hi<'\rnirrt h\ Ma\ , I*)7i5. 

I. 1'hr \oimirer thr rhildrrn wrrr whris put into tlir non-firadrd rla-srs thr < los<<*tlirir |)«*r- 
t'ormanrr raiiir tf> normalizin*;. * #- 

T). Thr Usual r .s in s|irht word inastrr\ and arqui.sition ran hr o\rrronir li\ .siiiYirirnt 
nisl^-iirtion. / ^ 

(). \i) \> not a rau>r oT rradintr di-abihtirs and sh/)nld nol Uc iisrd to prrdirt polrnlial h \r|sin 

rraHintj. . j 

Reoonimendations 

1. Childrrn who r\hihit < harartrristirs notrd iri ihr srrrrnintr prorr» shonid r<'rri\r two \rar^ 
ol' in>lrurtion in a non-t{radrd riash nio^lrlrd alter tlli^^ projrrt. Thry, then, shoidd hr niovvd 
to rraidar rlassrooin>» and il' arhirvrmrnt i> not norinah/rd, >hoidd hr jrivrn lontinnrd 
-npplrnirnt *'*\ nistrn(lion in rradin*; oi^\. 

2. Childrrn Im rrn ap> 7 - 10 whrn U^ji\\i\ to hr in nrrd ^lionld rr*'rivr I \rarV mstnir- 
(lon in a nnn-irradrd rlas>. a >rrond vr^^r ol' Ml «ki> in rradinj^ prrrrptnal motor artiMtirs, 
and thrn rontimird snpplrmrntar\ In-lrnrlion in rradintr only nnlil arhir\rm<'nt i- 
noriuahzrd. ^ 

:i. ChildrriK I I and up, <honld l)r (ri\rn rradinj: and (n rrrptual motor irainmi: hnt h'l't in 
rr}:ular rlas>rooms. Snpplrinrntary ir-tnirtioii should rontniiir ihrontrhont ihrir piihlir 
s<iiool llir if nrrrs>ar\ . 

\. Thr rradin«;danf£uaiir riirrirnlnm dr\rh»prd in this class should brromr ihr motlrl lor all 
rlas.sro()ms m tlir rlrrnrnlarv school. 
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